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IMPROVING AMERICAN EDUCATION: ROLES 
FOR PARENTS 



THURSDAY. JUNE 7. 1984 

House of Representatives, 
Task Force on Prevention Strategies, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC. 

The task force met, pursuant tc call, at 10:15 a.m., in room 2358, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William Lehman (chairman 
of tiie task force) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Lehman, Boggs, Martinez, 
Marriott, Fish, Johnson, and McKernan. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, deputy staff director; Karabelle 
Pizzigati^ professional staff; Tony Jackson, professional staff; 
Donald Kline, senior minority professional staff; George Elser, 
minority counsel; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Mr. Lehman. Good morning, and welcome to this prevention 
strategies task force hearing on **Improving American Education: 
Roles for Parents." 

I might add that I am chairman of t;ie Transportation Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, and we never had this many peopb for 
one of our own appropriation hearings. So maybe that is a state- 
ment about the priorities of the American people. 

No one would question that parents want the best education for 
their children. From successful experiences around the country, we 
know that parents can and will get involved to make sure that 
their children receive a good education, and that they do make im- 
portant contributions. Yet, with all the recent discussion and 
debate about improving education nationally, very little attention 
has been paid to strategies for involving parents and families in 
that process. 

What roles can and should parents and families play in their 
children's education? What can parents do to improve the quahty 
of schooling overall? 

A decade of research and experience suggests that parents are 
very interested in participating in school or district advisory 
groups, in learning activities at home, tutoring at school, helping 
with special projects or programs, and so on. Parents know a ^ot 
about their own children, and have a lot of information to ex- 
change with teachers that should make it more possible fjr teach- 
ers and school officials to work well with students. 

Throughout select committee hearings during its initial year, we 
heard on many occasions how strongly parents felt about getting 

(1) 
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involved in their children's education and the effects they believed 
they hrd. The committee recognizes as well that many children, es- 
p)ecially those who live outside their parents' home, may not have 
families who can become involved in the child's school. These stu- 
dents must not be forgotten or overlooked. 

Changing economic and family circumstances also compound the 
difficulties some families face. Single-parent families and families 
where both parents work, for example, face time and workplace 
pressures that call for accommodations in order to assure they can 
participate in school-related activities. 

Today we will hear from noted educators and researchers con- 
cerning the major issues that parents and educators are facing in 
working together, and how some communities are successfully deal- 
ing with those difficulties. 

Let me thank all of our distinguished witnesses for their leader- 
ship in this area and for taking the time to be with us today to 
share their work, their personal experiences and their recommen- 
dations. 

I might add that I was a schoolteacher for a short period of time 
back in the early 1960's, and I served on the Dade County School 
Board from 1966 to 1972, and the last 2 years as chairman of the 
Dade County School Board. I can remember the mail I used to re- 
ceive signed "a concerned parent." The concerned parents were 
good, but they also had a tendency to make the administration and 
the staff and school board members shiver a little bit. 

The other thing that happened to me last week when I was home 
was a young w^man ca.ne up to me and said, *'I don't know if you 
remember me, but I was Doris Leschner, and I was in your 7th 
period English class in 1963, and I will never forget that was a 
period in which we received word that President Kennedy had 
been shot. It was one of the most memorable instances of mv life." 
She went on to say that as a teacher, I had some effect on the way 
that her life had turned out. I think that is one of the most valua- 
ble things any person who has experience in education can have. If 
someone later can come back to that person involved in education 
and say, ''Yes, you made a difference. Those are the things that I 
believe are really important and determine the quality of our life. 

At this time, I would like to recognize the ranking Republican of 
the full committee and a very good friend of mine, a former travel- 
ing companion, and possibly the next Governor of Utah. It would 
be good for the State, even if he is a Republican. [Laughter.] 

[Opening statement of Congressman William Lehman follows:] 

OpenivG Statement of Hon Wi»jliam Lehman, a REpRiesENTATivE in Congress 
From the State of Florida, and Chairman, Task Force on Prevention Strai'k- 
Gies 

Good morning, and welcome to this Prevention Strategies Task Torce hearing on 
"improving American Education* Roles for Parents " 

No one would question that parents want the best education for their children. 
From successful 3xperiences around the country, we know that parents can and will 
get involved to make sure that their children receive a ^uod education* and that 
they do make important contributions Yet with all the recent discussion and debate 
about improving education nationally, verv little attention has been paid to strate- 
gies for involving parents and families in that process 

What roles can and should parents and families pla*. in their children's educa- 
tion'^ What can parents do to improve the quality of schooling overall? 
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A decade of research and experience suggests that parents a»*e very interested in 
participating in school or district advisory groups., in learning activities at home, 
tutoring at school, helping with special projects or programs, and so on. Parents 
know a lot about their own children, and have lots of information to exchange with 
teachers that should make it more possible for teachers and school officials to work 
well with students. 

Throughout Select Committee hearings during its initial year, we heard on many 
occasions how strongly parents felt about getting involved in their children's educa- 
tion and the effects thev believed they had. The Committee recognizes as well that 
many children, especially those who live outside their parents' home may not have 
families who can become involved at the child's school. These students must not be 
forgotten or overlooked 

Changing economic and family circumstances also compound the difficulties some 
families face. Single-parent families and families where both parents work, for ex- 
ample, face time and workplace pressures that call for accommodations in order to 
assure they can participate in school-related activities. 

Today, we will hear from noted educators and researchers concernii:^ the miyor 
issues that parents and educators are facing in working together, and how some 
communities are successfully dealing with those difficulties. 

Let me thank all of our distinguished witnesses for their leadership in this area 
and for taking the time to be with uh today to ah^re 0*At work, their personal expe- 
riences and recommendations. 

Mr. Lehman. My good friend, Dan Marriott. 
Mr. Marriott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lehman. Why don't you swap seats with me. I will be the 
ranking Republican. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Marriott. May I also have the gavel, Mr. Chairman? 
[Laughter.] 

I enjoy very much being here, and appreciate the chairman 
giving me a moment to address a few issues. 

I would like to welcome all the witnesses h erg, today, with a spe- 
cial welcome to Mrs. Gene Berry. Mrs. Bei7^T3*the president of the 
National School Volunteer Program, and noordinatoi of the Volun- 
teer Program for Salt Lake City Schools. She holds a master's 
degree in education from the University of Utah, has done addi- 
tional graduate work at BYU, Westminster, and USU, and is mar- 
ried and the mother of three children. I am pleased to tell you the 
National School Volunteers Program will hold its 12th annual 
meeting in Salt Lake City, October 14 to 17 of this year. 

The volunteers in the Salt Lake City School District contributed 
336,620 hours to enrich the educational program of the districts in 
1982-83. This contribution was made by 17,104 volunteers, it is 
valued at $2.5 million, if each hour contributed is $7 an hour. 

Data from a recently completed survey covering the 1982-83 
school year done by the National School Voliinteer Program, the 
National Center on Education Statistics, and the School Manage- 
ment Group of Salt Lake City, shows that 4.36 .nillion persons pro- 
vided part-time or full-time volunteer service to public schools 
during the 1982-83 school year. These volunteers contributed an 
average of 3 hours per week. If valued at $7 per hour, the Nation's 
public schools received a minimum of $917 million worth of volun- 
teer service to supplement and enrich the educational programs of 
the schools. 

In a time when resources to pay teachers a fair wage and to pro- 
vide for other school needs is in strong competition with loral. 
State, and national needs, the dollar value of volunteers in schools 
cannot be underestimated. 
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On the other hand, there is no way to place a dollar value on 
having positive aJult role models for children and youth. There is 
no substitute for interested, concerned, and involved parents and 
other volunteers working in partnership with good schools and 
good teachers. This partnership makes good schools better and the 
best schools superior. 

I am delighted to be able to be here to hear more about the vol- 
unteer programs and more about parental involvement in educa- 
tion. I am not a member of this task force, but I am a member of 
the full committee. So it is an honor for me, Mr. Chairman, to take 
part in this hearing. 

I will have to be in and out, so pardon me if I get up to leave I 
am conducting a hearing next door on acid rain, so I am keeping 
my options open in all areas, Mr. Chairman. 

But, again, I appreciate being here, and I thank you for holding 
this hearing. 

[Opening statement of Hon. Dan Marriott follows:] 

Opening Statement op Hon. Dan Marriott, a RkpkesentatiVe in Congress From 

THE State of Utah 

Mr Chairman I am pleased that our Prevention Strategies Task Force is holding 
this hearing on "Improving American Education: Roles for Parents " 

I extend a warm welcome to all of our witnesses today but I am particularly 
pleased that Mrs Gene Berry, President of the National School Volunteer Program 
can be with us today Mrs Elerry is the Coordinator of the Salt Lake Citv School 
District's Volunteer Program and is highly qualified to testify on the role of parents 
and other volunteers in assisting our schools in doing a better job of educating our 
children 

Mrs Berry has her Masters Degree from the University of Utah having special- 
ized in the Cultural Foundations of American Education. She has taken additional 
graduate work at Westminster College, Bngham Young University, and Utah State 
University where she has specialized in the education of young children. She has 
served for ten years as the coordinator of our volunteer program in the Salt Lake 
City School District 

Mrs Berry is the mother of three children ranging in age from 13 to 20 so she can 
speak as a parent as well as a highly qualified professional Mrs Berry, welcome to 
this important hearing 

I ei,i very impressed with the accomplishments of our volunteer efforts in the Salt 
Lake City School District I think I am justified in noting that the Salt Lake City 
Schools have been recognized nationally three times during the past decade for its 
use of volunteers Twice the National School Volunteers Program, Inc., a United 
Way supported program, has awarded honors to the District. On a third occasion 
the Valley Forge Foundation has cited Salt Lake City for its outstanding use of vol- 
unteers 

It 18 equally noteworthy that 17,104 volunteers gave 366,629 hours to the Salt 
Lake City Schools during the 1982-83 school year If we conservatively estimate the 
value of this volunteer effort at only $7 00 per hour which is an average between 
the minimum wage and the wages paid high tech personnel, we discover that volun- 
teers contributed over $2 5 million to the Salt Lake City Schools alone. 

A further analysis done by the School Management Group of Salt Lake City, the 
National Center on Educational Statistics, and the National School Volunteer Pro- 
gram, shows that 4.36 million persons provided part-time or full-time volunteer serv- 
ices to public schools during the 1982-83 school year The average number of hours 
contributed by volunteers was three hours per week If we value this at only $7 per 
hour we discover that the nation's public schools received a minimum of $9l7 mil- 
hon in volunteer services 

In a time when fiscal resources to pay quality teachers a fair wage and to provide 
other school needs are in strong competition with other pressing local, state and na- 
tional needs, the dollar value ot volunteers in the schools can not be underestimat- 
ed 

More importantly, however, is the value of volunteerism in the schools as reflect- 
ed in higher achievement of j^tudents, the increased understanding of problems 
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faced by our schools and our teachers, and the higher level of confidence parents 
have in their schools when they become an integral part of the education process 

I know of no way to place a dollar value on having positive adult role models— 
especially parents, teachers, and other community volunteers— interacting with 
children and youth I am convinced that there is no substitute for interected, con- 
cerned and involved parents and other volunteers working in partnership with good 
schools and good teachers It is this partnership that makes average schools good 
and good schools excellent 

Once again, let me welcome all of our witnesses here today I knew that the Com- 
mittee will benefit greatly from your testimony 

Thank you Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Lehman. Why don't you just stay where you are. We will put 
you on the Democratic side temporarily. 
Mr. Marriott. That would be sad, but I will do it. [Laughter,] 
Mr. Lehman. Our first witness is on the way. She will be here 
soon. What we will do at this time is skip to Gene Berry — excuse 
me. I didn't see the other members here. We are very happy to 
have you here. I just wonder at this time if you would like to make 
a statement? 

Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. I don't want to 
impose upon the time of task force mambers I want to commend 
you and Mr. Marriott and the oth^r members of the task force for 
conducting these hearings. I can think of no more important area 
of our children's lives or the lives of our families than the area of 
education and of volunteerism by parents and among parents, and 
between parents, the general public, the school society and the cor- 
porate citizenship world in trying to improve the quality of educa- 
tion and be intimately involved ir the process. 

I attended tw i meetings yesterday and today. One was with the 
Children's Welfare League which is holding a national conference 
here in Washington. The expression of interest in having parents 
and other volunteers involved in the educational system has been 
one of the outstanding programs at the conference. 

In addition, this morning I attended a breakfast of the American 
Chemical Society, and was extraordinarily pleased to know that 
they had done a survey of the needs in education, particularly, of 
course, as it relates to science and technology, and developed rec- 
ommendations to meet the needs. Among those recommendations 
was involvement of the voluntary community, particularly parents, 
and of the larger society— both private and corporate citizens— in 
the school system with the young people. 

So I think that your task force is certainly addressing a need and 
making suggestions for meeting needs that are commensurate with 
the undertakings of large national bodies concerned with education 
oi our childrei:. I thank you very much for allowing me to be here 
to be a part of it. 

T am especially interested because the father of one of the wit- 
nesses here today has been a good friend of mine for a ^ery long 
time. I had the opportunity of hearing the accolades about his serv- 
ice to our community at his retirement party a week or so ago in 
New Orleans. 

I am very pleased to be with you, and thank you very mucM. 
Mr. Lehman. Mr. McKernan, would you like to make a state- 
ment? 
Thank you, Mrs. Boggs. 
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Mr. McKernan. Just a brief one, Mr. Chairman. I want to say I 
am glad I had the good sense to wear the same suit that you have 
on today. I would say what everyone else has been saying, and com- 
mend you for having this hearing. 

I formed an advisory committee in the State of Maine to advise 
me on issues involving children, youth and families. I have also 
formed an advisory committee on education. It is amazing, I think, 
to all of us how much those interrelate, and how much the job of 
educators has changed in the last few years to really involve some 
of the issues that this committee faces. We now have an education- 
al system that is doing more than educating our children, also serv- 
ing to do a lot of the social work that we may not realize is being 
done in the educational field. I think it is important that we focus 
on what is happening in our society, what the role of the family 
really is in education, and how those two institutions are emerging 
today, as well as what ought to be proper Government policies, as 
it affects both families and the educational arena. 

So, again, I want to commend you and thank you for having this 
hearing. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. McKernan. 

At this time, without objection, we will move right into the testi- 
mony of Mrs. Gene Berry and Mr. Daniel Merenda, 

If you come forward, and perhaps if you do not want to read your 
statement in its entirety, perhaps for time's sake, you could sum- 
marise it, and then we will be able to ask you a few questions. 
Your statement will be included in its entirety in the record. 

STATEMENTS OF GENE BERRY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL SCHOOL 
VOLUNTEER PROGRAM, AND COORDINATOR, SALT LAKE CITY 
SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS, SALT LAKE CITY, UT, AND DANIEL 
MERENDA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SCHOOL VOLUN- 
TEER PROGRAM, ALEXANDRIA, VA 

Ms. Berry. Thank you, and good morning. We are pleased to be 
here. 

I am happy to introduce Mr. Dan Merenda, executive director of 
the National School Volunteer Pr(^am. He will begin our testimo- 
ny. 

Mr. Merenda. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. It is a pleasure to be here to talk about parent-citizen 
involvement in education and to talk about the National School 
Volunteer Program and the rcle that it has been playing in pro- 
moting and advocating parent-citizen involvement in education. 

The National School Volunteer Program is a nonprofit education 
association headquartered in Alexandria, VA. Our mission is to 
strengthen the partnerships between educators and citizens on 
behalf of students. What we do is assist school systems in recniil- 
ing, trainiiig and placing volunteers in public schools. Our national 
membership stands at approximately 1,100 program members, and 
represents 48 States, Canada, Mexico and the U.S. territories. 

The majority of our members are directors of school volunteer 

?rograms. They are full-time paid staff within school districts, 
hey coordinate impressive numbers of volunteers in almost every 
urban school system in the country, many surburban and many 
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rural school districts. In New York City, for examnle, there are 
25,000 volunteers providing remedial tutoring and math sei-vices to 
students in the classrooms. They work one-on-one with the gifted 
and with the handicapped. They provide the teacher with more 
time to teach by doing classroom management tasks such as filing, 
grading tests, and things of that nature. 

In^ Houston, TX, where volunteers participate in all of the dis- 
trict's 168 elementary schorls and most of the district's secondary 
schools, there are 13,926 volunteers contributing over 400,000 hours 
of service. 

The State of Florida documents 85,000 volunteers currently pro- 
viding services to children in the schools in the Stace of Florida. 

Here in the District of Columbia, some 12,000 volunteers help 
children to a better education by serving as mentors, role models, 
armchair historians, tutors, and guest speakers. 

In Los Angeles where seniors are tapped as a major resource, 
there are some 24,000 volunteers currently providing services. 

The San Francisco School Volunteer Program reports some 1,650 
volunteers who give an average of between 2 and 10 hours per 
wec»k. 

Nationally, I think Congressman Marriott did a fine job in talk- 
ing about the 4.3 million volunteers who are out there in our 
schools today. 

These individuals are— 33 percent of this number represent par- 
ents, another 24 percent older citizens, another 21 percent are stu- 
dents who are providing volunteer services, and an impressive 18 
percent of this nunber is representative of the busines.^ communi- 
ties. Volunteers are today in 79 percent of our public schools, 88 
percent at the elementary level and 60 percent at the secondary 
level. 

Volunteer programs, contrary to public opinion, are not free. 
They do cost money. We found in our survey that the average ex- 
penditure by school districts in 1982 was $11,000. Of the money 
spent, some 30 percent comos from the private sector^ and another 
70 percent from public taxes. The rate on the return of that invest- 
ment, I believe, is phenomenal, some 50 to 1. 

To have a successful program, we have learned that there are 
some necessary common factors. Those factors, quite briefly, are: 
We found that in school districts where there is strong district-level 
support— that is, where the .>oard of education or the superintend- 
ent vocalize their support and provide line-item budget support— 
the programs seem to be more stable and more successful. 

Written policy: A formal written policy submitted to the board 
and adopted by the board of education supporting the program and 
outlining requirements, requirements such as volunteers working 
under the supervision of paid staff. 

A systemwide manager is a necessity. The programs, volunteer 
programs, parent involvement programs are as difficult to manage 
as any other program operating within school systems. There is a 
concept that i^ you are talking about a parent involvement pro- 
gram or a volunteer program, that somehow the programs will run 
themselves. That is not true. You need a full-time manager, some- 
one who has those kinds of skills, to make the program work. 
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Building level managers at the school building level, an individ- 
ual to be designated by the principal to manage the program, not 
necessarily a paid staff, but someone who is going to he responsible 
for organizing. 

People: Volunteer piograms focus on involving people, not pro- 
curing money. The annual Gallup poll cf the public attitudes 
toward public schools repeatedly shows that people are more sup- 
portive of social institutions with which they have direct contact 
and involvement. The volunteer program is an avenue of involve- 
ment into the public schools, a way of letting not only parents play 
a substantive role in the instruction of their children, but a way of 
getting those involved who otherwise have no direct contact with 
the public schools, those seniors, those business people who only 
read about the thirTs that are happening in education 

Volunteer programs are successful when you provide options for 
volunteers. People need choices. Not everyone wants to be a clciss- 
room assistant. If you are bringing n a business person who is a 
computer expert, that person may v^ell not want to tutor on a one- 
to-one basis, but that person may be someone who could assist the 
principal in management, in rescheduling, in providing more time 
for st.idents and time on tasks. 

We found that collabDration and long-range planning is a neces- 
sity in parent involvement and volunteer programs. All of those in- 
dividuals who are attracted by the prc<Tram need to be involved in 
the planning. Teachers and pe^pi^j wbv are going to be involving 
the volunteer in the classroom need to be involved in planning. 

But the results are worthwl ile. I just want to spend one minute 
talking about the Dade County public schools and the result of a 
survey that 

Mr. Lehman. If you are going to talk about Dade County, v/e will 
let you talk for 2 minutes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Merenda. In 1975, the Dade County public sch )ls with the 
University of Miami did a study where volunteers who were 
trained as tutors worked with students in grades two through six. 
They tutored 3 times a week, 2 hours each time, for a total of a 3- 
month period. They set up control group i, they did pre- and post- 
testing, and they tutored in the area of math and reading. 

They found that the nontutored group achieved at the .038 level 
in reading, while the tutored group, those receiving le volunteer 
services, achieved at the 1.02 level. In mathematics, the results 
were equally impressive. I think this is quite interesting. They 
achieved in mathematics at .080, while the nontutored group lost, 
dropped a .059. 

On a broader basis, the results of the findings indicated thai vol- 
unteers have rouch to offer beyond simply increasing human inter- 
action levels, that they can play a substantive academic role in im- 
proving the quality of education. 

Nationally-^I don't want to take any more of the committee's 
time, but I would like to turn the testimony back to Gene Berry, 
who is going to talk about the Salt Lake City School Volunteer Pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Lehman. At this time, I would also like to invite up to the 
table Mrs. McKenzie and also Beatrice Stanley and Kathryn Stan- 
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ley. You are all part of this panel, so you may introduce yourselves 
to each other. 

I might add something about Dade uounty. The best volunteers I 
have experienced in my 6 years on the school boai'd were the re- 
tired elderly craftsmen who went into the vocational education 
classes after they retired from their skills, machinists, carpentry 
and plumbing, and whatever- they did. They commanded such re- 
spect from the students, and were not only able to teach them the 
practical part, but they maintained a kind of a discipline ar.J re- 
spect that the teachers themselves were not able to command from 
the same students. 

I didn't know whether that was part of your volunteer program 
that you experienced, but it certainly was an effective policy, the 
ones that I have experienced. 

We will go now to Mrs. Berry, and we will try to make this as 
brief as possible, and then we will go to the panelists from the 
Duke Ellington School and th? District of CoiUmbia public schools. 

Ms. Berfy. Thank you. 

I have been coordinating the volunteer program in Salt Lake 
City for the past 5 years. 

Our district level volunteer progra.Ti began in 1969. We started 
with 14 volunteers working in a sect J orade classroom. As Con- 
gressman Marriott told you, we now are co 'uting over 17,000 vol- 
unteers in our schools. I would say that mo:^ than half of those 
volunteers are parents. But there are others. We have 400 wonder- 
ful Smiles Senior Volunteers. They are age 55 and older. We also 
have an Adopt-a-School Program going and we have youth volun- 
teers as well. So in ihe last 15 years, we have been able to develop 
quite a variety of volunteer programs in our schools. But we will be 
emphasizing parents in our testimony this morning. 

The parents are working as tutors, classroom assistants, and 
great books discussion leaders. They are giving clerical help, and 
library assistance. We also have them working with us on task 
forces and on school governance councils. 

We don't have a lot of hard data on the effects of parent involve- 
ment in the education of children, but we believe, and we do have 
indicators in the data, that it coes improve the excellence of educa- 
tion for our children. 

We in Salt Lake City look at increased public confidence, at high 
attendance levels and higher achievement levels as indicators of 
improved educational excellence. In comparing our own kind of 
Gallup poll on public confidence in the schools we noted that the 
national Gallup poll had the public giving the schools a 37-percent 
vote of confidence; in Salt Lake, our commv iity had a 46-percent 
confidence rat^ g in the public schools. ^ v. with children in 
our schools hau a 64-percent confidence " ' 

Attendance levels have been ov* c the 9t ,.. ^.rcentile in our dis- 
trict for many years. In 1976 they were at 92 percent, and this last 
year up over 97 percent. 

Our achievement levels at grades kindergf.rten through eight are 
over the national no ms at every grade level and, in some grade 
levels, 2 years above the national norms. So we feel that the inten- 
sity of that relationship with parents is having a positive effect on 
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the quality of education for our students, and it is improving their 
education. 

What did we do? How has this come about? We have found that 
the reform of those traditional attitudes about parents has been a 
critical issue that we have had to deal with. When Dr. Thomas, our 
superintendent, came to Salt Lake some 11 years ago, he came 
with a very strong value system that the public schools are public 
business and that it is important to involve the public in them at 
all levels from clerical help to the governance of the schools. We 
don't have advisory committees, we have governance councils 
where decisionmaking is shared in our schools. We have that value 
system that encourages parent participation which pervades all of 
our thinking about involvement in the schools. It is hard just to 
single out parent involvement. It is a pervasive value system. 

But in order to change traditional attitudes that volunteers are 
iust parents and we are the professi nals after all and we know 
now things should be in the schools, we focused in four :»reas. 

We focused on articulating the philosophy that we wanted to in- 
volve the community and parents in our schools. We focused on 
providing structures that would allow parents to be meaningfully 
involved. We created board policy, board goals, and accountability 
programs that speak to involving parents and the community in 
our schools. We implemented a shared governance system that sets 
up a system of councils in the schools to provide for shared deci- 
sionmaking. Our organized volunteer program allows for coordina- 
tion of volunteer efforts in the program. It offers parents a variety 
of choices for their participation as volunteers. It allows for vs to 
define new roles for parents to play and to facilitate the process by 
which those roles are taken into our schools. 

We have focused on training. Everybody has needed the training, 
the educators as well as the volunteers. So, while we provide our 
training on shared governance councils for volunteers on how can 
you be effective on the council, we have also worked with our prin- 
cipals and teachers and administrators. Often we train teams of 
people that include all of those constituencies. 

We also have training that is focosed on how to be an effective 
reading tutor or an effective great books discussion leader. We 
have training that is focused for teachers on how to manage volun- 
teers effectively in the classroom. So we have tried to cover all as- 
pects of training. 

Finally, we reward and publicize the successes that come from 
parent involvement. Obviously, whenever we have a success, we 
share it with the rest of the world. We find that we receive those 
benefits I talked with you about. But the most important thing is 
that teaching and learning have become a priority in our school 
districts for all of us, for parents, administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents as well. 

The benefits are that it is a program where everyone wins. The 
students have a better opportunity for the future, the parents are 
learning about the schools, about parenting and about new skills 
for themselves. The teaching is enhanced, and the communities are 
receiving the benefits of a better educated populace. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you very much. 
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[Prepared statement of Ms. Gene Berry and Daniel MerenJa fol- 
lows:] 

PREPARSD Statement of Ms. Gene Berry, PRssiDEirr, National School VoLUNTEt? 
Program, Coordinator, Salt Lake City School Volunti j<s. Salt Lake City, 
UT, AND Daniel W. Merenda, Executive Director, National School Volun- 
teer Program, Alexandria, VA 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and mem'oers of the committee, I am Gene Berry, 
President of the National School Volunteer Proffcaru and with me I have E>aniel W. 
Merenda, Executive Director of our organization. 

The National School Volunteer Progremi, Inc. (NSVP) is a non-profit education as- 
sociation headquartered in AleJtandria, Virginia. Founded in 1968, NSVP is the sole 
national organization representing school volunteers in America. Our members are 
primarily directorc of state and local school volunteer programs, superintendents 
and principals; but also include community leaders, business representatives and 
members of school boards and chambers of commerce. Our current membership 
stands at approximately 1,100 and represents 48 states, Canada, Mexico and the 
Virgin Islands. N^VFs mission is to strengthen the partnership between educators 
and citizens on behalf of students. 

NSVP offers a wide variety of services to school districts, corporations and indi- 
viduals. Specific services include: 

National Academies for Volunteers In Education (N,A,VJ Kl—Tw^^y training 
institutes for local school district staff teams inter^ted in establishing and/or 
strengthening a volunteer program The academies enable school district leaders to 
develop local solutions to basic questions about starting, managing, expanding and 
evaluating effective school volunteer programs. 

Local Training Workshops, — One-day seminars, conducted across the country, on 
such topics as volunteer recruitment, staff training, management and program eval- 
uation. 

National Training Conference,-— Pin annual meeting at 'vhich NSVP members and 
program directors from business, government and civic organizations receive train- 
ing in the latest techniques of volunteer program management. Pan.icipants also 
meet with each other, acquiring new perspectives and new skills to use in local 
school districts across the country 

The Volunteer In Educohoiu—K monthly newsletter with a circulation of over 
4,000 which provides a national voice for volunteers in ec^ucation, legislative updates 
helpful hints for volunteer administrators and tutors- 

Publications —Policy documents, training manuals and audio-visual materials. 

National Awards,— For exemplary volunteer programs. 

Research and Data,— On school volunteer programs 

Technical Assistance,— For local school volunteers. 

In the past three monthr. NSVP has been featured in publications such as the Phi 
Delta Kappan, School Business Oificials Journal and the U S. Department of Educa- 
tion's Report "The Nation Responds." 

NSVP's members are directors of volunteei prc^ams. They coordinate impressive 
numbers of volunteers in almost every orban school system and many suburban and 
rural districts For example, in New York City, there are currently 25,000 volun- 
teers In Houston, Texas where volunteers participate in all of the districts' 168 ele- 
mentary schools and most of the 60 secondary school" there are 13,926 volunteers 
contributing over 400,000 hours of service A cost benefit analysis computed at an 
average of seven dollars per hour results in $2,816,695 00 worth of services. The 
state of Florida currently documents 85,000 volunteers The District of Columbia 
documents 12,000. 

In Los Angeles under the leadership of the late Sarah Davis, a founder of the Na- 
tional School Volunteer Program there are over 24.000 volunteers. In San Francisco 
1,650 volunteers who give 2-10 hours per week— and tue list continues. Nationally 
according to a survey conducts in 1982 by the St'ioo^ Management Study Group 
there are 4.3 million individuals providing voluntetir services in our nation's ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 

Who are these individuals'^ The survey mdicated that they are: 

Parents— 33 per cent; 

Older Citizens— 24 per cent, 

Student8~21 per cent, 

Business Employees— 18 per cent, and 

Other— 4 per cent 
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The volunteer movement in education today is growiiig We have, over the years 
witnessed not only increfjsed numbers but increased quality in volunteer progrtun 
management, diversity of services, planning and evaluation. 

A few examples to illustrate the diversity of programs— in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts some 90 students fire questions at approximately two dozen senior citizens who 
shar*; their classroom. Were yon in World War 11? Was the Great Depression really 
bad*^ Did you ever meet President Kennedy*^ No textbook could ever bring history to 
life as vividly as do the personal accounts of those who have actually exprienosd the 
events. 

Social science teachers developed this six to eight-week program for the Spring- 
field Public Schools. Their objective was to teach students about the aging process. 
Dedicated Older Volunteers in Education Service (DOVES) provided the volunteer 
historians. In the 1982-83 school year the Springfield School Volunteer Program at- 
tracted 1,300 volunteer parents, citizens, seniors, students and businessmen who 
gave 100,000 hours of time. ITiese volunteers serve as tutors, mentors, guest speak- 
ers and library assistants. 

Over the decades, we have learned some key lessons about the vountaer program 
as an effective avenue of involvement for parents. Volunteer services are more con- 
sistent and effective when the programs are carefully planned and placed within 
the existing governance system of participating school districts. Successful volunteer 
programs operate from within the system and call on the resources of the district's 
staff development, curriculum and instructional services divisions. Volunteer pro- 
grams become insitutionalized vehicles for parent involvement when the following 
seven components exist 

Distnct'level Support— The t^hool board and the superintendent should express 
their strong support for volunteer activities by providing a line item in the budget. 
The superintendent can also create an atmosphere in which principals and teachers 
feel comfortable about making changes that will enable them to use volunteers ef- 
fectively Visable support from business executives and the backing of megor civic 
organizations also improve the chances that a volunteer program will succeed. 

A Written Policy of Support— The school board should approve a formal, written 
policy of support for the program. Such a policy can quickly overcome the tradition- 
al barriers that keep volunteers out of some aspects of school life, e.g., management, 
curriculum development, instruction. 

A Systemwide Afana^er —Placing one person in charge of managing volunteers 
often spells the difference between an effective enterprise and a floundering exer- 
cise in air.ateurism This manager (who should report directly to the district super- 
intendent) personifies the commitment of a school sj^stem to a genuine partnership 
with the community it serves. A systemwide manager also enables a school system 
to use 3 volunteers efficiently, because the manager will facilitate the sharing of 
infor.ii .iion and the coordinating of arrangements between departments or schools. 
If one school has access to a community resource, a systemwide manager will see to 
it that all schools in the s>r8tem have access to that same resource A systemwide 
nrianager also provides business leaders with an easily accessible contact for coopera- 
tion with the schools 

Building-level Managers,— The systemwide manager should make certain that 
each school principal designates a staff member to carry out such tasks as a school- 
wide need., assessment (to determine where volunteers could best be used and which 
students would be the most appropriate target populations); the identification of po- 
tential community resources; and the development, implementation, and evaluation 
of a volunteer program for the school. This building-level manager would also take 
responsibility for recording the hours spent and the types of services performed in 
the school by volunte^-rs, for creating awareness among the staff and the school 
community regarding the potential benefits of participation in the volunteer pro- 
gram, and for recruiting, interviewing, training, assigning and recognizing the 
achievements of school volunteers The building-level manager should have released 
tinfe for these program-related duties or be a full-time building-level coordinator 

People —Effective school volunteer programs focus on involving people, not on 
procuring money Whjn local scientists, business learners, engineers, accountants, 
CIVIC and governmental leaders parents, senior citizens, and others form partner- 
ships with the schools, they bring personal talents and commitments that improve 
education in ways that money alone cannot. Of course, it costs companies money to 
release their staff members for volunteer activities during the workday— but most 
find that the investment pays dividends in better employee morale and improved 
community relations For the schools, on the other iSmd, effective volrnteer pro- 
grams boost public confidenc^ in US education The ahnual Gallup Polls of the 
Fubljc's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools have repeatedTWiown that people are 
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more supportive — financially and otherwise — of social institutions with which they 
have direct contact 

Options for Volunteers —The roles of volunteers in the schools need not De con- 
fin€Kl to raising funds and providing clerical assistance Other options include serv- 
ice as tutors, as mentors, or as resource instructors (working closely with teachers); 
as staff developers (covering such topics as new technologies or new management 
techniques), as technical advisors (handling such areas as administration or manage- 
ment); and as members of various kinds of advisory boards. Carefully chosen volun- 
teers can add both breadth and depth to school enrichment programs. Volunteers 
can sometimes play important roles in a school's counseling program — particularly 
in surh areas as attendance, career guidance, alcohol or drug abuse programs, and 
kindergarten screenings. They can also make valuable contributions as members of 
committees established to update or revise curricula. 

Collaborative, Long-range Planning. — Organizations and institutions survive over 
the long haul only if their leaders understand the importance of systematic, long- 
range planning School volunteer programs should be the objects of such planning 
efforts, but school volunteers should a&o be actively involved in the long-range plan- 
ning that affects other dimensions of a school's operations — from curriculum and in- 
struction to management procedures. Only by active collaboration with teachers and 
administrators in these planning activities can school volunteers discover how they 
can contribute most effectively to the ongoing improvement of the school and its 
program - 

The benefits of a well orgsmized volunteer program are multi-faceted. The strong- 
est evidence for utilizing the volunteer program as an avenue for parent involve- 
ment is the programs impact on student achievement. 

In 1975, the Dade Courty Public Schools evaluated the results of a three year 
project designed to develop and implement a delivery system of school volunteer 
services which could provide a number of different types of services to meet differ- 
ent and var>ing kinds of learner needs The activities centered on basic skills in 
reading and mathematics foi students in grades 2-6 who were one or mora years 
below national norms in reading achievement and who were tutored by volunteer 
rep 'ing tutors; and students in grades 2-6 who were one or more years below na- 
tional norms in mathematics achievement and who were tu*x)red by volunteer math- 
ematics tutors. 

The results obtained from the analysis of the data gathered indicated that stu- 
dents who were tutored by volunteer reading tutors of the School Volunteer Pro- 
gram gained signifirantly more in reading achievement than the non-tutored group 
at the 0005 level of confidence Mean grade equivalent score for the tutored group 
wa« i 02 while the non-tutored group gained only .038. 

Students who were one or more years below national norms in mathematics 
achievement who were tutored by volunteer mathematics tutors of the school volun- 
teer program, gained significantly more in mathematics achievement than non-tu- 
tored students The achieveme.it gains of the tutored group exceeded those of the 
non-tutored -^roup at the .0005 level of confidence Mean grade equ'valent gain score 
for the tut* d group was .808 while the non-tutored group registered a loss of 0.059. 

On a broader basis the results of the findings indicated that volunteers have 
much to offer beyond simply increasing human interaction levels with students. (See 
Evaluation Results Appendix A) 

The point of these results is that with effective planning and training for the 
parent as a volunteer tutor, there is a role to be played wh'ch makes a sigriificant 
difference in stude.~* achievement The volunteer program in education today f> 
cuses primarily on service delivery The parent is viewed by administrators and 
teachers in those programs as part of the education delivery system. The volunteer 
program is successful as an avenue of involvement because the parent volunteer is 
providing a service identified ^ a need by teachers and administrators. 

In addition to academic achievement benefits for students, the volunteer program 
offers a wide range of benefits to schools, staff, students, parents and the communi- 
ty at large These benefits are clearly outlined in the history of one 3xemplary vol- 
unteer program— the Salt Lake City School Volunteer Program 

The Salt Lake City School District has 24,000 students in 27 elementary schools, 
five intermediate schools, four high schools, one community education center and a 
Headstart Program 

At the close of the 1982-83 school year 17,104 volunteers had given 366.629 hours 
of service to the students in our schools More tl.an half of these volunteers were 
parents These parents were involved in a wide variety of activities including acting 
PS tutors, classroom assis^^nts. Great Books discussion leaders, career and enrich- 
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ment speakers as well as members of boards, task forces, and shared governance 
councils. 

While in Salt Lake City we do ,>oi have the hard data that singles out parent 
involvement as a factor in obtaining educational excellence in our schools, there are 
indicators that a more intense involvement of parents in the education of their chil- 
dren results in a higher quality of education. 

In a 1982 Gallup Poll, the public gave a 37 per cent confidence rating to the 
schools. In the Spring of 1983, the Salt Lake Community gave their schook a 46.5 
per cent confidence rating. Parents with children in the schools gave a rating of 64 
per cent twice that of the general populace! In the same 1982 Gallup Poll the 
schools were given a grade "B" or better by 37 per cent of the public. In Salt Lake 
City 49 per cent of the parents with children graded the schools B" or better. 

High attendance is an indicator of parent support of the schools. The results of 
good attendance for students are more time on task and a bette^* education. Since 
1976, average daily attendance in Salt Lake City Schools has risen from 92.58 per 
cent to 97 16 per cent. Student test scores have risen above the national norms at 
every gra le level K-8 and at some levels the scores are as much as 2 years above 
the natiom I norms. 

The Salt Lake Schools hav^ not had a teacher strike iu over 10 years. Teaching 
and learning have become a high priority for parents, students, teachers and admin- 
istrators in the Salt Lake City Schools. 

How has this come about? Historically parents have always been involved in the 
schools. It is the concept of organizing parents and providing structures for their 
meaningful involvement that is relatively new. In 1969, the volunteer effort was or- 
ganized at the district level in Salt Lake City. The organization was jointly planned 
by the Jr League and district officials. Seed money for the project was provided by 
the Jr. League, Model Cities and tlie Travis Foundation. The school district provided 
office space and supplies. Later the district took over the basic program. A commu- 
nity board was organized to govern the program. This board is still functioning and 
finances part of the volunteer program. Over the years the board has played an im- 
portant role in volunteer training, the development of a program for older volun- 
teers known as SMILES, school and business partnerships, and parent involvement 
in teaching basic skills. 

The organized volunteer effort in Salt Lake City began with iust 14 volunteers 
working in a second grade. Their purpose was to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
the trained volunteer in extending and enriching the educational lives of students. 
They wanted to show that the role of volunteers was to support teachers not to re- 
place them Now, 15 years later, there isn't a school in the Salt Lake District that 
doesn't involve and value volunteers. 

In 1974 Dr. M. Donald Thomas became superintendent of the Salt Lake City 
Schools He came to the district with a special interest in parent involvement and a 
value system that strongly supported building partnerships between the schools and 
community groups. For him, and for all of us, the public schools are the public's 
business and responsibility. There is no question as to whether the public should be 
involved—they must be at every level. 

The most important and most difficult to achieve element in obtaining effective 
parent involvement in the schools is bringing about the reform of traditional atti- 
tudes about the role of parents in the schools Traditionally educators see them- 
selves as professionals with all the answers and they see parents as lay persons who 
don'i. know much about schools. Parents reinforce these attitudes when they refer to 
themselves by saying, "We're iust parents What do we know?" Parents have much 
to offer and they can make a difference in the educational excellence in our achoo]s. 
They can continue to be "involved" in traditional roles such as attendance at PTA 
meetings or parent/teacher conferences They can also become more meaningfully 
involved, in a less traditional way, as school tutors, governance council members 
and student advocates 

Four things are necessary to achieve reform of traditional attitudes about the pa- 
rental role in schools 

1 Articulate the new philosophy; 

2 Provide structures in which the reform can occur, 

3 Provide traming to develop new skills, and 

4 Reward and publicize successes 

Articulate the new philosophy —In Salt Lake City it is well known that parent 
and community involvement is encouraged und valued in our schools This pniloso- 
phy IS written as board policy and is supported by board goals Each year, every 
admmistrator, principal and teacher in the district develops an accountability state- 
ment related to those goals 
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Written material is prepared and distributed fre9uently to district employees and 
to the community at large Some recent examples include: So You Won't Be In The 
Dark, a PTA publication; Parents Have Rights, Too! a PDK Fastback bv Dr. 
Thomas; Parents Rights & Responsibilities, a district brochure by Alberta Henry, 
and Shared Governance* Active Cooperation For A More Effective Education, a dis- 
trict training manual written by Robert I. Wakefield. 

Provide structures in which the reform can occur — Shared governance, a system 
where parents and community members participate in decision making with school 
teachers^ administrators and employees of the district, has been adopted by the 
board or education as the management system for the district. Parents serve en 
school and district councils in which policy decisions are made giving them real, 
direct responsibility and authority rather than an advisory role in education 

Open disclosure, review of services, employee remediation, ard teacher peer eval- 
uation are all programs designed to open the 8>8tem to critical scrutiny and evalua- 
tion so that improvements are constantly being made. 

An organlzea district volunteer program is another critical structure in which 
this reform can occur. It is here where the coordination of all voluntary effort takes 
place It is the vehicle for the training of educators and volunteers so that scho^^l 
programs can be effective and successful. Finally, it is the place where new roles for 
volunteers can be defined and implemented with the support of careful planning, 
creative and enthusiastic management and careful evaluation. Within this program 
volunteers can choose to participate in a variety of ways which run the gamut from 
attending Back-To-School night to volunteering regularly at the school. They can ex- 
perience personal growth by making varied selections of involvement and by in- 
creasing tneir time £md level of commitment 

Provide tmm.ng to develop new skills, — In the Salt Lake District effective parent 
and community involvement has meant training for everyone not Just parents, or 
community volunteers. On the district level, employees, teachers ana administrators 
are given training with salary line change and university credit attached. Parents 
are invited to participate in this training. 

Volunteers are given training for their many roles both at the district level and 
in their local schools Parents can also take advantage of parent effectiveness 
courses taught at several locations in the district throughout the year. 

Very specific training on working with students in basic reading and math skills 
is given to hundreds of parents and their children each year by Konald I. Muir a 
teacher trainer for the school volunteer program In the 1983-84 school year 679 
students and 669 parents received this training for reading, language arts, math and 
study skills grade<» K-12. All of the students who completed the 8-10 week sessions 
made significant gains in achievement. 

Reward Successes —When parent and community involvement works in our 
schools the results are shared and celebrated. Test scores above the national aver- 
age, high attendance levels and volunteer participation are all reported and praised. 
Administrators who attain their accountability objectives receive 2 per cent bonuses 

Once the basic value of truly accepting parent and community involv^ ment in the 
schools is accepted, the barriers are reduced. Parents who are critical of the sch ols 
are no longer viewed as threats. Their criticism is accepted as an important point of 
view. The entire process of self examination and critical review is considered 
healthy Meanin^ul parent and community involvement in schools is critical to the 
future of education if excellence is what we truly desire. The outcomes for high 
quality involvement can be summarized: 

Pupil achievement increases. 

Public confidence in the schools intensifies. 

Positive relationships are developed between teachers and administrators and be- 
tween school employees and parents. 

Negotiations are conductea in an atmosphere of collaboration, trust and good will. 

Employee salaries and fringe benefits improve at an above average growth rate. 

Teaching and learning rises to the top priority of the Board of Education, the 
school district personnel, and the community at large. 

In conclusion, the National School Volunteer Pro-am believes a system that en- 
courages parental involvement in the schools provides benefits for all concerned. 
Parents learn about schools, child growth and development, parenting and other 
new skills. Teachers learn more al)out the children they teach. Their teaching is en* 
hanced and the problems they face are more clearly understood by the community. 
Students achieve more and have their future chances for success enhanced even 
more by the involvement of parents and others The entire community benefits from 

better educated populace Good schools protect property value and attract business 
and industry Good schools become an economic asset providing community stabili- 
ty 
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AFPEtDIX A 



- o» cti.u app.ic^Cion can serve &ev<>r;il purposes. (I) ,he IVD project auitracC 
Uy as a reporc thaL n.ay oe subnicceu to Disi-eniiriac i ju Review Panel 

PROJECT I\?0l>[A7ION 

\red coicern Kcad;.nB nnu '^'jrlte-naiics - Voli.uL- . r Uitors 



Projec: Title Sc noo 1 _Vo_ UMaee r pe ve 1 opm<e n c I' i . > ■ , , t 
Proj-icc DirecLor's Name Dr Auci:oy Jork-son 

U5l \or-h Bavshore Dr . ^mcg 1005 , Niaai , Florida, 33132 (305) 371-249r 



Application Agency Dade County Public Schools 



-.10 W E. Second Avenue, Miami, Florida, 33132 



Super^.ite-.ient's Kamc Dr L L Wo K.i;}ni 

1410 W E Second Ave.iue, ?iiaai . Flortda 33132 



Phone number (305) 350-3266 



Projec: Period Beg^n ni-ig- July K i972 Rnding- June 30. 197S 



txpenc^tijces 
GtSnL ? nod 



Teuccal OLaer Total 

f untis Funds I imds 

i^JijL^972 to Jun« 30, 3973 $ 85,220 $17781X 1^ T f03,032 86 

Tnc aoove amounts represent tne total collars on which the computations in tnU 
application were made ' Ocner funob" were contributed resources and In-klnd 
contributions- The rcmainins ESCA Title III monies expended In tne subaequent 
two years represent the inipl erne- tat ion of the delivery system to focus on the 
.learner needs of career awareness and consumer education, respectively For 
th.2 purposes of tnis valiaation and DRP application, onI> the ohiectlve s dcailnB 
Kl±iLX^.iding and mat hematics tutors ^ealt wit h the Hrst Y«ar arc bein g subniTTtrf 



$101.000 



"$Wf. J 13 



$380. l/«5 fl6 



JiiZl t o June 30 , l_9 7^ 
? u i , 1 . I *} 7-«_ to LU}''. J!Lt„iJ^^ 'Wr,JM 

BKlLr lyfSCRirT70N OF PROJFCT 

The purpose of tnis project was to dev^^lop .nd mplPmP..t « delivery syatca of 
school volunteer services wnich could JeUvei n m.«her of difftrfnt tVnes of 
volur..eer services to nect different ^.r^d varying kinrts of )e«rner needs 

Se^I/'^e'tT °' '''' ^'^^ ^-^'-1 Volunteer 

Jevel.r-ent Project d.l.vered volunteer services wnich focused threo 

di.fc.ent needs of the le-rner, «>phasi^in. one specific need earn of the tore. 
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, _t lVi r_f .or . _ J /f >1 

Ti 'sd i.<cz^\ .1 ^M'i i^uaceiL-a .irtnu.a two r tjnr iibj*-t-t i ^'t^^i .jh ch ' ' .''-•jsv.'vi crxtical 

Itirndr -eec. it ci.e area oL habvc skills (wailin,; jnti m m (>•-') ~, c . .utise djiT are 
i. aciucically ^i-'u^i.canc jnd Cnf»ri»forp repi e ^entiac ive of Ciie overall pf fei.Civeness 

en* ael*veri syiCetn Tne ma, or oji'ccivps were. (1) ^iiiotjnf: In grades 2-6 wno 
-.c oae or nore "teirs oelow njcional norns in retitlitiK acl>ievemetiC and wno are tutored 
V, volunCo^r re^iing tutors of Che Scaoul Voli'ntcer Development Pro^.^ct will gun 
s s" 1-^ -.ore in ie.idin^, .ichipvempnt than nnn-tutorco eitudeiits* Tne fjchieveaent 

s ot tie tuiorod group wt.ll cxceect tlios? of the non-tutrrL: r.rou^ at the 05 level 
V ^aing auSieveniert will ue measured b/ the reading com^reiiensiou '.tction oC the 
\. trc?^,.i;aa Acniev«m*nt Test (2) Stxidents m grade's 2-6 wno src one or wore years 
o»«iow national rotins in mathematics achievement .-.nd wlio are tutored by volunteer 
i Cne.natics cuc^ors of the School Volunteer Development Project will gain Significantly 
rcre tn siatheoatics achievement than non~tu:ored group at the ,05 level. Mathematics 
T.( -.levPTenc will be measured by the matnematics camprehension section of the Metropolit« 
Acnevenent Test 

Co -> text {Zo::ca\\n\ty , scho ol, sti- ient characteristics) 

Tiie Dade County Public Schoolb is the nation's sixcn lar'^est school system. It 
derves approximately 247,000 K-12 students, pmpioys more than 21,000 pprions and has 
an annual operating budget of about $500,000,000. Included in the systpin are 172 ele- 
r.entary, 39 junior high and 6 special school centers. Tne scnool district is organized 
into six geographic areas, each having an area superintendent and staff. The population 
of Dade County includes all socio-economic groups and encorapasees witnin its 
50 mile radius urban, suburban and rural comt^unities 

As a result of the annual courity-wide testing lirogrsm administered by i he Dade Ccunry 
?i.blic Scroois, the need for academic irDprovemcnt in ^he areas of reading and maCnCirfltfc 
was ipparenc Because of this need, the use nf voJunteer tiitors to ,)rovide increased 
ndiviUuaiizicion of Instruction m reading ard mathe.iiatics wa^ conceived As a result 
tie Scnool Volunteer Development Project was written and a grant application for ESEa 
Tille III funding was Mipmirted 

zlSS. Description (gr.irfe lev el s) ymr^ oE ojen..ion, s i/e, ct uiicul;i, laateriols, 
f. . ng, tacil s-tte:>, time involveo, paroital involvement, pre-'^ervice/tn-serv ice 

j:.^" - y rg, etc 

trs-s tice in tne history of the American scnool much attention is being pive-^ to 
*,.aivid..alizing inatructioii and making the currn-uluia iwrc tailored to individual needs, 
y^t little naj> been done to solve the manpower problem w!ii :a repeatedly presents 
Itself i.n the actual implementation of such programs. Here and more society is pointing 
education to trc lay volunteer who can be trained to efficiently use his free time 
to assist ir producing quality educational programs. 

Ci tne national icale there are current!/ over 2.000,000 vnlunteern working with 
approxiavately 5,000,000 students, VTniie the nambers of volunteers are growing daily, 
i.hcrc fias oeen onl> a meager effort to capitalize nn the manpower availaole by 
cia-'-'.eljng che efforts of the volunteers tiirougn proper t running programs, xhe use of 
volui'teers is rot oniy ^ost beneficial to the local education agency, hut It -clso pro- 
duces an v>aGer5tard it.g ft/ tiie Rpneral psiblic 'b.-^t the Ptmcfltioml system and g(inere':eo 
up^oit r<ir the icnooi >ystem fiom the voiiinipf rs . 

i . Sth'K)! V,u'. tOLT PruAC-t ol U ( ui.uLy mjc!hc1i.s (I) in ovpi.tU \u au for a de^i^ery 
^;-'-'-~>of voIuit,.er <.ervic< >, Tiid the n c (jminii, j uf; ^,upj>ort inaLoiil^, (2) Hic recruit-* 
^ \z proctdL.rt^ to ^iineratc a tesourcp pool of volunteers, (3) the training for the 
Vi.LuTteers ard 'or the teachera utilizmj; tne ■services of voluntp^rs, (A) the 
cvr.^uat^on ot ch2 tiiree separate pnases of the project, along with an overall 
ovaiuacion of ttw system 

-r,i^j.e this u^3Zf-i -s designed t :> locate, pio«.ess and evaluate volunteer <;ervlce8 

D^ic'p County Mblic Schools, the system iL.',rif vs uranspor tab] e a. d oaiily adoptco 
:c botn rural md urb^n settings wishina to utilize this almost "untapped" source of 
--inpowir to cxte-id and enrich the eoucational programs. 
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ocbo.. were cjriuctcc n j5 sCiiooIj u\ chife aioaj of Dide tiJmity 1,J37 volu'tceers 
wo. vCc n cr.cse schooJi ..iJtii the dticciDU of five TiC^e III staff nembers w'lo served 
lO'L o: CtiO^r t4.ea o.i Lhib prOjecc and were completely fundej hy Title III. The 
i.r;*vities i" Cn^s appiicacion covered 12 months or Diit- i,;!ilendar year and served 45,537 
s jde-tis Tr.a: is to say thiC the cadre of 1,237 voUiiiLeeri served individual and grpu.i 
c- •>:udan:s 4-1 35 schools, wUose combined pnpulaciun w r, /(!>,^37. 
, ST-\~r:\G _ Tiie operaLions o£ tne program uCili?iii) Lmois in reading ,-tnd raachemaci 
uere implcmenteci by. n program clirci cm , .1 • t reroty, and tnrcc area 
specialists w 10 wetc Leachers on spe< i »1 t..ij;ncffint One hundred 
percent ot ttie str^ff'^ time was spenL rc^ rti ititig, training, placing 
volunteers and evaluating Cfie ef f ecr *.v«-n^" , of cacn with the delivery 
system components. Besides coordinating Llie efforts of volunteers wlLr* 
Cfip puDlic schools, the staff assisted non-public achoola in irap lenwotlng 
FACILITIES' The central office facilities which housed tne School Volunteer Prograa 
were donated by a local business. This contribution totals $19,000 
for 2,000 square feet at $9.50 per s^juare foot. In addition, each of 
the three Areas provided work space for the aroA specialxst assigned 
to that district Volunt_ers who were tutoring worked directly in the 
classroom 

PAJIE. TAL ACD COIMUNTTY INVOLVEMEtjT All volunteer tutor.«i were placed with studentfi 
with the consent of the students' parents. ApproxiMtely A8Z of the 
vol unteers were parents or mteresteo coiw*unity menbers. The community 
was the backoone of the School Volunteer Program. All the volunteers 
were selected from high schuol *nd college Gtudents, parents, senior 
citizens, business and industry volunteers and other comu.il*' y-mi nacd 
citizens 

AD V I S Q"^ Y 30 A-RD The D>*de County School Voiv^nteer Program Advisory Board was 

composed of fourteen people who had demonstrated both an interest ii 
education and outstanding; leadership in the couwiunity. All ciemberS 
of the Board made themseives available for consultations at the request 
of the project director nnd actively participated in the promotion and 
guioance of voluntacisw in Miami's sciiools. 

I KAIMt " Orientation and pre-scrvice training were provided to tutors at the 
local school level by the bciiool Resource Person and/or the School 
Volunteer Chairman, both of whon weie trained in a two-day workshoo 
bv the staff of the School '>/olunteer Proj ect in tcrhn iques for 
organ iz ing, support ing and implementing a volunteer program at their 
own school 1 pvel . In-service tr;>ining was th** rafter provided at 
tne local school level as the volunteer worked under the direction 
of and in cooperation with the classroom teaciter in planning and carryi 
out activities to proviJe individual 399j<?Jaocc to tutccs. In 
aduitiuii to the orientation by rhe Area Volunteer Specialises, a 
volunteer education training module whicn was developed by th* ? project 
Tutor 1 ng In Read ing and Mathematics" was used 

\^vT~1T '\LS T!ie ba.^LC materials useu for implementation of the progran were mul L 1- 
DLdia rccruiLnent <*nd Lrainiiij; materials vhich incluuod films, slide/ 
tipo pieqentntion^, ^\ye^^ , i.r-ichurr»s, pnhl ic <-orv j ( c TnnounccrapnCs 
a,,d L^[l^'^ imxhil , .id ji I'lcr's Itniullirtok . c,, prnvide.fyr a <;moorli 
o )cr ic 1 11) lit i I v< r y t i m, ^jk r 1 il fn t lu w(M 1' ti ) v» cti nucii ign-i n 

iierLs, r»r>t <w iS'^cs.mtiit '•tiCcLs, daCi co]I(^(tion farms, rtr. To iniure 
qujiitv coni_rol, evnlnat ion lOtnis were devplopet* for .ill components 
of the sybL'^"., 1 e , mrHuij;enient logs, school volunteer worUsnop confcrei 
evaluation, feeiioHck s,»eeLS, volunLe»»r trninins modules, <aiid a scnool 
vohintefr competency rnting scale. 

The . L ' -als necessary to impicmenl this vrojtct have bpen neatly parkagod in 

A co.ivfiil cardboard packng^e which lends itself to mailing and cosy dissemination. 

Tnis prof.'ict i& called tne St'irtcr kiL For The Utili7a tio n of Vol un trcr Services 

Rcpi cseT::in^ not only the first year of development and implemencac ion during 

which r^-.e the dat,-» for Inis 3ppi»ca:ion were collected, t.ie contents 

of ihif highly usable product have oeen ustid repetitiousiy for tn«' Vuosequent 

two years_and proved to be both valuaole and reliable. — 
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I ti?- til i-s. ill'' A f'.uidei.ie wiiich provides i roMiprtiheasive ovL'rvi.t:w 

step-uZ-btt-V i,nsct jLtionb for imp Lt?menc lu^ a scncm voiunceer 

p re^ r na 

,r- ol V o ' '>oto< " 1 I'l '. r j n ' o d>. ' * H umbonic A rcta en<_5- bowr CtJvelop<»d 

CO rfid Tthooi It-vei iiTiis Lnt who aie pnrtic i.p»' in a sciiool voj-unte 

h:n^bo o k tnr VTlu ntf>e r Ctu'.irnan A guidCiiouA c'tibigntd to assist zhe voluntee 
c.iaii~.an n beiCiiig up .i scnool volunicer proj^nsi, A^ong with tips or. 
recruitment, or iciitacion , pi ncpr.tent , anj training, this ijooklec provides 
practical advice for th<* volunteer chairman in sucU matters as pre-planning, 
Dlacement or co.inama assii:n;r.cnts 

V T".ODUCTOrv Y TRi\I..INC MATHr.IM S_ 

>iO>Av.le Mania A sliae/tape pi esentai. ion designed to escabllsn * psycholgical 
frsne of reference for usvng roodiilar training 

yocules in Action A sliae/tape pvesenCstion giving step-by-atep instructKr, 
for'^ain« irodules in the sciioo^ ^ct: ing 
TRAIN IKC MODULES WITH INDIVIDUAL CASSETTE niRECTION'AL TAPES , 

Ad.- mistering A School Voi uji_ccor J'ro>;[ ^ Mi,Mi>ile designed to aid the 
parcicipant in outlining short K i "i if ", < t'lge plais for implement ir.g 
a school voliiiitecL ^jrogram aiLomint, to MiOividml slIiooI needs 
Assisting In liie Cla .sroom A module consf rue t *>d to teach the Volunteers a 
variety of ways in winch to coniDle te 'suRge«; tl duties, locate appropriate 
res»OL.rce«4 and piar rapport building activitic* 

S aildirtg Oiie-Lo-One Re la t ion sii ips^ A module designed Lo aid the participant 
in siniul taneousiy e<periencing and lending orl)prs to experience inter- 
p«>rso4i5l rcj.itio.iships wnicn aie posii.iv« <iiid nuitnaliy r-iwarding 
f^e^ping Stude nts Develop Appi o frjatc Behavior ' A otodule basea on the 
practical applic<ition of learning principtes o£ positive reinf orce;nent in 
the elementary classroont 

Tvttoring In Reading A i d ^^atheu ^L^ l ics . A performance based and individualiret 
noGule containing activities wliiCki will provide a resource o£ basic 
knowledge and human relotions under6t<inding tnat will nelp the tutor develop 
the reading and math skills in nis students. 

3ecOTiinR A Leader Li A School Voluntee r Prngr 're A module designed 
to train school level leaoers of educational volunteer programs. 
Usinj The Servir q Of A Scnool Volunteer : A module directed to the 
scnool btaf*" member who will be supervising Lhe activities of a school 
volunteer. This module stresses the iopoi'iance of preparing for ana 
cO-sa^nicat ing with the volunteer 

i>-?CQ-'nig A School Volunteer . A module designed as a training paci«oe 

to assist tne voiunteei it\ gain.n;- skills in educational Support actxv'riea 

SwC.i as identifying ves»jtirces, ir piesparvng for h^s rir';L unit 

O.^T IoN \L .■O0J[|>S Will! I^vl'i-S 

Asbl'itin ^ In TUf I ihrary /.igd i". C» nter A Hindule containing activities to 
train the volunteer to use the caro catalng and the Dewey Deciov^il system, 
LO dl f tcrent nte natpriali., to idtr^Lity and operate a\xlio-vi sual equipra«nt 
flOd to design displayo for buljcLin boards 

Pn ysical Educ ation Af^d T h t?_^^o2_!A^.P-^-H. ^ r,iodule planned to train the volynttei 
CO assist the prof ei<« lon^l paysiral eouration Leachcr in piii forcing hia'her 
OuCl^s with students 

VolL-TtCprlnfl^ T n Special r.<mcation A module designed to familiarize the 
volunteer with the edu ation of exceptional childr«:n by acquainting hia 
with the variety of situations in which his Bervices will b«~nee<ied and used. 
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— L^^_!_i:'_eiir-iL-'J_ ^ A Tui.i.ie t.r t.uir^e outljne for seCUag 

up . , , Lucoi^ rc n..ii,> ,Md nuL.ieTiiti*. A.iO Jii,.]uded in wie course 

r le «ro nv.ii-,)nt ^et ^ for tr,^k^^ll,; 

I'J--^ ".^ ^ t Only A miid^-liouk wiiLcti provju. . information, riai.er.ais An^i 

lo,--, .cr»sb.-.ry for e>oCaL>li:,iiins a rcrc oL c, uL/ i csource- vr | v,n teers 

I lo tona into tne sciooi up>i.i ic^viest Lo t ,i. m lutcrests. occupations, 

prut ( lor 3, Ciivcl-,, i';.c wii.i ,tudor.Ls 

iii2^:i^Li.ii}f-ook_A rrtcr. dco .,ook u:,?d olon^ w,t,> r>.ur n ] ins the t.-aining 
oi vo.u'Cueri. to a^a elcmeuLoi' co.>.elors filUd Iis^ei^f^rs, i}ie*>e 
advilrs work lo htiild a frienil). ^upportiv* i c 1 it i twt^l.ip wirn a nor-crisis 
orientea cnild in hopes of unprov.na the cnUd'-; .on:,e of „ortn and self-esteera 
L.ste-er training fUna include "How to Listen to ChUdren". "The Value of 
listening". "Accenting the Positive", "riow Cross Cultural Differences Can Effect 
Your Lxsc. nng Relat lon&aip". 
COST EFFSCTIVFNESS 

The results of this project showed the project to be hijnly cost effective 
Based on 45,537 pupils in 35 school, utilizing 1.237 volun teers Table 1 shows 
the breakdown per pupil costs 

TABLE 1 

COST AN.U-YSIS PER PUPIL FOR TuRlE STAGZS OF DEV£LO?Mf.M 
FOR ONE 5C«00L YEAR 





ST'.RT UP 


MANAPCMCNT 




TJi\L 


' S 14, -^I l.OO'S J 7. JOO 


S 71,1/a 37 


lOtai nu^ocir ot learners upcn wni>.ii 








costs were based 


1 I»5,537 


i.5.537 


45,537 


Costs o^r learner 


i $ 31 


$ .38 


$ 1 56 



costs include oasir staff dcveioioirint ^pre-service) , all oateri«ls 
foi pre-serv.ce aad in-service, test Inio^iets. pian uooks , voJunieer identification 
buttors. voiuateer sign-ir booKb. vuluuteer leaoGi's handoooks, racilities, triedia 
equipT,e-;r a. d office equ Lp..it. iit 

J a.idK&-iert costs laclud*; administrative niatt;rials, evaluation services, employee 
be.ierits, aad project director's pay 

pj)g^ca:ion costs include travel expenses, regii.t ra c ion for national conferences 
teachers salaries, and clerical 'alary * 

-Not included in any of these figures is the indirect cost assessed by many school 
Qistricts for operating c ne projict 

Any district considering adopting this ^^roject s.iould ..i^^cely multiply tne number 
or studeTCsby the per pupil .ost to obtain tne imounc of money that i-j 
neces<;ary to operate t.iu project for on^ sc n.jol ye^ir Ir a di-^trict having JOjO 
students tc be se.ved tne costs would be $310 :or start up, $360. for rr^agemeni: 
and 51,560 to ope^ite or S2,2jO tot.n 



a pcrsr-ective on vilIu wli^f^n l.iis nnoimt ^ i 



small , one 



>»_ar 1, 237 volunteered Lacn volnnl^ •. i stived 
weeKS. thus giving a toi.il ui! 1/3,180 



I nvpsLmen t 



approxiioately 4 hours per wetk for j5 

T.ie At'visory 3nard of the School Volun^t-er D^^velopmput Project fjx'd $6.00/hour 
6S tne value to b attri ,itra to tne voiur.Leers' iiou.r. of ' n nrc (.^is whs tne 
nean tu:orial rate m Mmmi a. t!ii^ time ) Thus, ti-e SVHP adchJd $i,oj5,080 .n 
servic.-s to t..e educational ,>.ocram ..s a lesutt or rhf $85,?2o' inve-traenc fro^r. 
t S E A Title III ano $17,812 hb la don.itions of m kind cont . i.iut lonj, 

^VTD:.^C£ 0 '^r FCrTIVtNt-SS 

T..e evide-cc of effectiveness of projcrt can oe mfei Td f rpiir-5»{»eclf ic 

evaiuatioT results of tie two objiectives whic.i were «ubB»Attei for va.id«tion 
and revle eo 
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C\-pDe.i i StafiU>, j^_|_v£j;_triop'- il inH Qu-si-i p<*r ' ^^-^ ' . obenrr! Rand 

\c\ali L Cu , ChicUoO, Hm3, [> 13) Tii o roitml n »> ] ipr spurct-'s of invilid 

t 'icn iwre ^ailt 'ii Co Lni Li>.^t^r. u sed nnug ic pu«;sil>le to ronrlune With con f ii^cnt e" 
c. i;> - )rovt^-it>nts in «;tna epc n iiuwPmyiU w^'rc tho lesuit '>r thp inTerv on ion 
"I"-'" vt.c rom of V UmULiT tuL»>is for stu dents «;corini; one or no re grade 
Ivve.s -->.^tow tneir .is.i '.rf^u yr Hv fou folluw.ni; t il>li-' represents I'^c ncsree to 
u.ncr Crib pre-t p^ L/pQ^L-tc -t d>st rnurollod ttu'se souices nf inv <. 1 xdity ar.d 
ther e:ore t.apporttd the fi.idi[iL,s ot this st\^dy 
lALuL 6 
SOt^^CCS INVAlMDITY 
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The o^jcv,ci.ve& f^eaifured by cr .s Vi>iiu ui^^ ifi were structured to reawlt in the 
co^p^laC^cn of «i oank of trm ed rm ni^ in te.idxn?, ,irid na t nema t xces to support 
studOTCs v.ao were one or nOte f,r.Td» levels beloi^ tlieir grade level in rrese 
ac^ll^ve^enc aren> Tutois wno were rcLiuitcd, Liaineu, placed .'ino evaluated 
for e: f ecu ivcness were rep. t'setiLat ive ui the type of service whicn can be delivered 
to sci\oJ^s and to sCudeitJ by t.ie ..iveiaU delivery system of volunteer services 
which has been devejoped by ihxh ESEA Title 111 Project over three years, 

TtiG d^ca for thxs project were collected during the first operational year 
of this project (1Q72-73) oy three Volunteer Specialists wiio had been pre- 
viously c;jjilitiGd to adninister -lud evaljaCe test results prior to being employed 
b> th.s piojecc Thf evaludCioa team included a person who nas a ^! Ed in 
Gi'^dirce ^nd Loonseling and Testing, cliTisroom ceTC})er who has ,,ar ticipated in the 
vai^datio'' oi the ciacsroom test for the County Schcol Systc.n a.»d a Guidance Ccunse 
vl^o nas Acnxnxscered and "icoret t.-sts for county-wxde standarizcd testing prcgrams 
Tnij -<^r.-. ad^xnisttit I'd all of tiie tests and <-ollecred all tlota pertaxning to t: i-j 
ptOjTcC an effort to irduco the error factor .ttsof.ated wi..h itiutiple ^dnini-jlra. 

of a ^^.e tcrt The 3m\l>slo o.. Ciie Ga:e was 'MtperviSed by Lne Piojecr D. rector 
<jr.o t id vii.3n"tcd A 'n H in rr . l ur. , % i,n'rv r '-.i on snd m t rof » lor ^ad v?ho v^z 
ir.->L.,>i . I, iM ML.lu.r , iu M'.ofl tn irnw-'e d,Tl.q Die per- 

s . . 1. . < C-L u..- ( . V 1 1 I . "^.1 o.iu 1 , ' ) ir 1 t ^-iiL n. I'f -t. in, i <d i v,i 1 li . I Ion 

1 u jTO , V l I •' L ^1' . il . r ^1 V I 1 J L U I I ol I. Ill ' (i ll 1 111 I I y ".J S TlU 3 

dtpta'^^'i. cilji) -t'lvcii 1, "liiio , 1 1 - 4.a 1." CO 1 1 1 iiiLr. to tiit? Stnool Volimteer Deve- 
lo,,ri2..(L ""lO^tCC nn nuttrs ,)ej t 1 1 i iii,. ro the ovt^iall testJn^:, program for these 
ti ri , f t t ^ >. <_ s 

II pri J , 'ii tn Oil, jvj(j ' 1 1 ' 'J' °" ' ' • ■/e "* A font st'";e sTnpiin ;^ plan 

.r - r -Qio -- T-r.i ^.iL ion w < .iv! '.p» c , [ j c 1 1 j / . lKc pJan i.Tchjded (1) 

'jccction Ol t«ix stliouj.^ i r<jt;i a ix*,t of all project j<"/iools Hi waicn 
2' lo t >. J lutit L'f r', Wf^re wv)rkinj;' with stude.its a miniiiiuni of two hours a weei'. 

ihc raado-n seloction ot r ivt^' tcichers froni eacn school fco.-* a list of all tcacru 
*H ec«< ii bchool who were woiKin^ ^ ith volunteers, 




I - ranco LoenC-i'iv.i.ion o, our Li.u.riLS i nt-i, ii»^b Uu.a luo tisc <ji oCi. denes 
^ "?Q,9^^^^ ''^"^ scored one o.- Cwo ye.rs beluw tl.en cuii^nt ^.rade pl.nccsi<!nc ir.'the 

»9/Z, co\ r.ty-wide__Stanf ar.l Ac hiev ement testing ptcj;i im, Tne random ns*5ignemnt 

z two studercs Co a conr lirou? from the lists of st'itie 



tiei.r« proviou&l selected. 

Ld liy the expfcibieotnl debio" 
■(> woov.tire one or morf ^"ars 
tiitiierl 'y volunf" 'Oadif.? 

re i.i rea^ ,( nicven-ent 



'- results obcaired from the analysis of rhe data g.iLi 
r.«y oe observed in Tables 2 .md 3 Students in gradts . 
he-ow PAtional norns in reading achievement anu who wv ri t 
..ucors of Che Scnool Volunteer Progiam gained sit,niCi( .im 

in^n tne non-tuCored group ar rhe a~'05lLvei of .'onfioencc ,«,,Lhem.Lic .ievtn»ent .«s 
reasurfec' by tne natneiaatics comoutari.n section of tnc .^^t ,,(.j..>l_it an Acnlev -nt z 

Sc.cents in ^rades 2-6 who were one or more /ears be^ow nn. ,.nal lorms m oatnematics 
achievement vno we rr tutored by volunreer mathematics tutors of che Scnool Volunt-.r 
Prograa. gained significantly „K>re m mathematics achievement tl;ln "-tutored 
f.'^^r";" -chieM ga.ns of the tutored group exceeded those of the non- 

^^hl^^T' '^»'«'«>05 level of confidence. Mathe.at/cs achievement was »^«ured by tr 
catheraatics ccaputalion section of tne Metropolitan Achievement T^ai . «*6ured by tn 

Or. a broader oasis the results of thest findings indicated Lhat (1) Vo]unteers have 

m A. u.creaMng .he h.uo^n inLoi-ac. in. level wuh studan, 

^ . / activity wh^ch has been measured and evaluated, these data 

indicated the sxgaificance of tha overall oeUvery ayate» of the volunteer service. 

TA^LE 2 

^^7J^lf^ °^ EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL CROUPS ON READI^C CCMPBEHENSION SCOUES FOR 
;...Dc.\TS WITH TUTORS A>fO STbDCiNTS WITHOUT TUTORS FROM D«TA COLLcCT.:j APRIL. 1973, 
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TABLE 3 

Ca\?ARISON 0? EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL CROUPS CI. MATnE>.ATTC ACHIEVEMENT SCORES ?0R 
i.i.Dr.<\TS WITH TUTORS AND STdDE^NTS WITHOUT TUTORS KrOM DATA COLLECTED APRIL 1973 
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II 1.0 ftrfici^ati. witli 
o ii.i> had ,iOl prtigiosstfl it .1 nbrrnai. 
»-chieve at a noi.iiai rate Studies nn 
^rtSbioi increases over Lime Hius, 



.ILL . t,,i. SU.t.t Mis CX,H--< L 1 

incit?! cicliLcving '>ttments siv 
int. hif;nly si,, th ,esn 



st'.^cn.s beinc tutored confiimed the sip.n 1 1 ir.-iiiL 



groni. pr,.gn»atic 
1 n |.o ii rt .c.in r. gro 
M ( 111 ). f*- fien Li,ey 

lin\ uij, ■ ,ijL 1 Mi-se 

y tlicn was HOC 
cint ney-itive 

s ^icnievcd with 



ter^irtion process. 



Sections J,E,.,C. and H corcam remarks ftom ..he vajidinon Loam which (on({!icted 
t. on-siLe vuiidation of this project in the Spi 1 n;, , 1 973 



i'TD" 



»ie lotal nJO> ..eb necessary to provide "scmL up", ".nanagcmeiit " and "v^porat 
«c::.vities tor »irpUraent ing a School Voluntee. Prjg.am fcr readinj; , rd n^ihem.Uics 
tutor-., in schuo* districts h^vin^ a miniinura of 35 srliools serving 4S,W7„ sti^dencs 
Uv5 been. docu.i»en ted and sno^rti to be minimal compared to tne return ok tne investment. 
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" i-i ScAJOi VoxLini'i^t Jeve Oj'iiit'ac ["roji-'c*- n^. ilt-vei. - >. <.ao»e pro c. 

All of tne basic mgredienCi n<i!Leis,iry to i>«isin ^ -n-j ^ ,0* ,\z - .,ra.-a arc Inclut. 
xn a coapdct box labexed, " St-arter Utt f or Utiligaei p n of ...-iicer Sgrvlc es" 

The cost o£ the elements of this Kit ore figured into the start-up costs of c.ie 
r project Ail that Is required of n district U; (1) a person uno can laonitor 
the pro^ra-!, and (2) an identified boiy of volunteers 
*. LOC.-^LIY DESIC^cD PUBLIC.VflOyS AND NAT TRIALS 

^ A wide variety of n«tcrials have been developed by the School Volunteer development 
Project txanples have been previously descrlLed In conjunctior with the Starter 

Mt 

G. l'WTICIP^TEO OliTCOriES AND SPINOFF FTUDINCS 

It IS an understatement to slnply state ^hat the project activities were consistent 
with tne objectives. The total impact that the School Volunteer Progran has had 
on Dade County School System cannot by measured in dollars and cents. T* ere 
has oeer. an involvement or "esprit de corps" that rJtdiatea from all who were 
involved In the program in one way or another. The sturients talk«d about how they 
tnjoyed and learned f rom working wi th the volunteers. Toe parents who were volunteers 
spoice of how tney uete Involved and hou they had helped Local educational agency 
representatives spoke of the tremenUous -Joo which the Schorl Volunteer Progran had do 
in ca?tL.ring and utilizing connmnity rcEourre*!. 

In 8U=»ung up and drawing some conclusions with regard tu nnantlclpated outcomes, 
the following statenents and observation aerlt. discussion. 

1. The School Volunteer Prograra has been able to hVing together a tremendous 
aa.ount of talent and resources to the aid of the schools. Th'^ project staff 
h:^s documented over $4,A00.000 00 of time and resource contributions during 
the latest school year vl974-75) 

2. The Dol Volunteer Program was abl«i to get coiTf orat ions such as I^'tern 
Air Lines Involved to a great degree. The contributions of Eastern alone 
rierl" a section In this report Another unusually strong resource for the 
program has been Tne Associated Cf>neral Contrnctor' s Souln Floilda Chapter. 

3. Tne Advisory Board of the JchooL Volunteer Progrom represents 1^ of the 
l^aOers of Crcatei Hiatal rnd i^icludes such oiiLSLanding commun.Ly figures 
as the President tf the University of Miami, Dr. Henry King Stanford, tha 
Cnainna of the Florida Senate Education Committee, Tne Honorable Dt Rooert 
Graham, the Vice President oC Continenral Air Lines, Maurice h. Kelley, Jr, 
and the Vice President of F'orlda Power and Light Co*i(.any. E L. Adonat. 

^. As a result of the phenomenal growth and success of this project the Jlrector 
of the project was elected Vice Frealdent of (.he National School Volunteer 
Irograa, Inc. 

5. As of April, i975, the School Volunteer Prograw has grown . f m 0 to 10,600 
volunteers which represents, the second largent program In the nation. 

6. As a result of 1 in rfforts expended In condiiCLliig the arf"\tie8 outiJnea 

' In this i.O( u< ■< r idilitlonal sources of support ere generated to 

< >' tv. nil* "i . , >. i.ivi't LiT-Mi u) thti Dade County Puolic Schools. 

7. r ^ilities covering 2,0(lw si;iirH' icct on North Baysiiore Drive were donaLt-i 
to r.ouse the School VolL.nteer Program. 

8- Tf.t: School Volunteer Program developed an elective rredlt program foi; 

junior and stnior high slUooI s«.udcnL J u*io tutor and work uj th students 
frori lower grad 

9 Tt.c School VulniitCL>r Progrnr.i obvu/u^sly has mide a lasi iiir ini,»act on 1 he 
overall district cohered by the D'^ae County Public Srhools. 



VALIDATION TE A M RFPORT 
1, Toncluslons and recommendations of team mesjbers including r„Jnority report. 
(Attach additional sheets as needed) 

The validation team validates this projpct iS an effertlve innovntlon practice 
whlcn can and should he adapteo or vidopted hy othrr school '-•/steos who have 
assessed needs slmlliar to Cnose addressed by this project. 
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Tl.c ..r.cxnas of cne vAUoacion ce,ia. indicated coat r. racner sophisticated 

ures'cr^^^d br^^'"" evaluate LUe l.arner oenaviour ouccoaes 

prescr^oed by tae two specified obiectlve^ 



This evaluacion wns well nancpe.! a..., , ..^ ,.;,ra indicace chat 

Che .\t..ai.ned ac.iLeve^.enc u\ reading ,i,id maLiieiHritics was a result of che 

piOjict intervene jti 

R^cc -^cz s?cciriCATrc.>G 

A pocentjal adoptor neeos u^l^ur^i^ funds to adopc the delivery practice of Tne 
Scnool Volunteer Program of .Mianii., Florida. For exanple, start-up 
costs per learner were sixteen cencs, management costs per learner were 
twenty-five cents, and operationj-^ costs per learner were one dollar a.id 
Sixty four cents. 

The following Kinds of evidence o.i resource specifications hive been validated 
anc are reported in zhie cocuicent uv rhe "alioarion Team 

(1) Start-up costs tor adoption, 

(2) Operational costs for adoption, 

(3) Mariagement costs for aooption, 

(4) Per learner start-up costs, 

(5) Per learner operation.-l cosrs; and 

(6) Per learner manrgei.enc costs. 
EXP0.1T/\3-^LITY 

Tne volunteer Program is hijfhly exportable and innovative in its systematized 
delivery system. 

An acoptlng system should secure training materials for personnel at all 
levels of participation. Additionally, no less than two days of ori-ntaCion 
anc staff development for key leadership should be planned m visitation to 
the Dade County project, or in having training staff from Lhere to co»e to 
che adopting system. A factor that must not be overlooked, la j.he need for 
carerul interviewing and screening of volunteers oafore placement and for con.t 
Qocituri.ig. 

I\^ovi^TIo^. factor _ 

Iho .nr.cvatlvenfSb of tne Scl,ooi VoU.. t-JFr I'roRi re.ts in c,.e ro«pletG nlan- 
n.n^ of a delivery ^ystcri Tor voluntof. Rurvirc^. (o.rninly the concept of 

, IIP. Fpp (ujp(.ti i.jtMit tnp lOLfpt I ti p» lit , Lramii^c. 
^nd con.rol/cvnhntuyii of voivp.ciors .kvcl.'.ud Lli.<>M,.ii tins , rojrcL Is 
Slgn.rxcanLly unicjuc Troin.Mj, ,.w>du*.s, fili^s, And t,.^es nre <;cvelo?ed 

and .nclude sections for tcirn*rs, -oral nibt rator-. , ^nd directors of volunteer 
pro^rami Additionally, traininR medi.^ is availahle for volunteers 
of all age groups m a variety of specifics, e g , tntors; library assistant, 
spcc-al education, and career educKioo, The iftvoJvement of the total 
cor.-„.nlC> including Gulf Oil. Easte.'n Airlines, Senior Citizens, labor organi- 
lacion, and .olleges and universities is indeed an accomplisr.aent. 
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ADOPTION BOILERPLATE 



I INTER/E lliyi "ITLE, LOCATION 

School Vol'jnte^rr Oev_1ocrrent Project 
Dade Courty Public ^chocii 
MiBmi, Florida 

II DEVELOPED BY 

Dade County Public Schools 
Hlaim , Florida 

in SOURCE AND LEVEL OF FUlfDIiiG 

ESEA Title III 

Federa , Ot^e^• Total 

Grant Period Funcs Funds Funds 

July 1 . 1 972 - June 30. 1975 $85, $1 7,812 86 ^2.86 



IV year: of INTER^'E.iTIOf DE.'ELOPMENT 
1972-73 

V BRIEF DESC^imON OF INTE-lVEfJTIO.N 
A What IS the Intervention' 

Due to the increased need for community development 1n the educational process, 
the ScROol Volunteer Development Project jas awarded a Title III grant to 
develop and implefnent an organized and structured delivery system to enrich, 
extend, and enhance th • existing school instructional program through the 
utilization of volunteers The deliv3ry system designed by the School VMunteer 
Development Project includes a network by >hich volunteers are r icrj-* , 
trained and placed to meet the specific needs of the individual sc . Also 
included in the delivery systen are the necassary support materia^ , training 
for volunteers and teachers who utilize their services, and eval aiioj instru- 
ments for all aspects of the program 

florecver, the School Volunteer Development Project s delivery syster specifi- 
cally addresses critical learner needs in tfe dreas of reading and athematics 
the basis uoon which the program was validated T' Hflt> from a study con- 
ducted in I'^iami indicaved that students in grades k;-6 v ho were one or more 
years helcw national noms m reading achievement and who were tutored bj 
voluntce'- reading tutors trained by the School VolufiL-jer Development Pro^^ect 
gained 5igmfiC3ntl> mere m readiro achievemert than non-tutored students 
A similar study with similar results was conducted m mathematics achievement. 
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Many schools and cistncts ha/e volunteer prog-a^5 Tne concept is not new 
Jne Schoo. /oljn.eer Oe/elopffient Pro.^ct di^^ers, however, by providing a 
svste-mzed approach for involving volunteers which .ncreases th« efficiency 
or .^eryone cnnce-red since rraximum use is mads o*^ tne volunteers time and 
LdienuS witp a mnirum of ad-nin.strative effort 

b Objectives 

in rLdina'^'nJLL^p^^'^'^ ^'J '""^ '"5 ^^'^ belcw national norrns 

in reed ng rcmevenent and who are tutored by voluntee- reading tutors of the 
School Volunteer Development ^roject will ga^n s.gnificnatly rare '° reading 
^enlevement than non-tutored students. y ( ^re n reacing 

Students in grades 2-6 who are one or more years below national nonns 

cf the School volunteer Development Project wi H gam signifirantly more m 
irathenatics acMeverrent then the non-tutored groop. 

C Claims of Effectiveness 

1 The reading achievcTient gams of the tutored qro-.p will eyceed those 
of the non-tutored grouP at the ,05 'evel Reading achievement w^ll be 
measured by the reading comprehension section of the Metropolitan Achievement 

thnJ .f^ll "mathematics acnievement gams of the tutored group will exceed 
w ? be n LrpH"'?['^ Kl'^' ^'''^ Mathematics achievSenf 

AciievLient ^es? ' ^^^^^^«tics comprehension section of the .Metropolitan 

D Context in l^hich Intervention Operates 

The Date County PublTC Schools is the nation's sixth largest .cl,ool synem 
rlrin^' approximately 247.000 K-12 students, employs more than 21 .000 
?; an annual operating budget of about S500,000.000 Included 

he schoo d^.'tMr^? '^"^'^'''y^ 39 junior high, and 6 special school centers 
The school district is organized intc <;-;x geographic areas, each having a 
superintendent and staff The population of Dade County .nclSdes aM socio- 
rnd"rur^l^-nZn'?^ enconpasses withm its 50 mile radios urban, suburban 
and rural -ommunities. 

n^A^ f ^""^^^ county-wide testing program administered by the 

of reaSina'/H^'^^H^^'f '''' '''' acad^i c'inprov«.ent m the'a ias 
mT.pI iiathen^atics was apparent. Because of this need, the use of 

r H?L Ir^^ to orovide increased individualization of ins ructrS^m 
^^fp nn.J. J'^'^^'^J^^" conceived As a esult, the School Volunteer 
Ju'ndlng^^as su'^^tLd" ' ^^^"^ '^''''^'''^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^1 

E Intended Users and Beneficiaries 

awpn\' ^^"J '"/^f °' A.-nerican school, much attention is being 

given to .ndwidaanzirg y,slruction and making the curriculum nore tai>.4j 
tc individual needs, yet -Utle has been done to colve the manpower pro b em 
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wnich reoeatedly presents itself in the .actual isTipls^ent^tio i of :uch pro- 
grans Mere and nore, society is poirt'ng to the loy volunteer \^no can be 
trained to efficiently use rns or her free time to assis; in prodjcing 
Gual ity edJC3tional c^grims 

On the rational scale there are currently 2,000,000 volunteers working wUh 
aooroxiRately 5,000,000 students While the number of /olunteers is growing 
daily, there has been only a meiger effort to capitoMze on the nannower 
available b> channeling the efforts of the volunteers througn prooer train- 
ing programs The use of volunteers is not only cost beneficial to the 
local education agency, but it also produces an understanding by the general 
public about the educational system and Generates support for the school 
system from the volunteers 

F. Characteristics of the Groups on Which the Intervention was Developed 
and Tested 

A pretest/posttest control group was used to evaluate the two specified 
outcome objectives. A four-stage sampling plan which employed ranuomizatlon 
was used Specifically, the plan included (1) T;.e random selection of six 
schools from a list of all project schools in which 20 or more volunteers 
were working with students a minimum of two hours a week, (2) The random 
selection of five teachers from each school from a list of all teachers in 
each school working with volunteers (3) The random Identification of four 
students In each class who had scored one or two years below their current 
grade placement in the May, 1972 county-wide SUnford Achievement testing 
program, and (4) The randon assignment of two students to a control group 
from the lists previously selected. 

G Salient Features of the Intervention 

1. The School Volunteer Project of Dade County included 
(a) An overall plan for a delivery system of volunteer services and the 
accompanying support raterlals. (b) The recruitment procedures to generate 
a resource pool of volunteers, (c) The training for the volunteers and for 
the teachers utilizing the services of volunteers, (d) The evaluation of 
the three separate phases of the project, along with an overall evaluation 
of the system. 

2 The materials necessary to imnipfflent this project have been neatly 
packaged in a colorful cardboard packaye wnicii lends Itself to easy nailing 
and dissemination. 

3. The School Volunteer Program has been able to bring together a ~ 
tremendous amount of talent and resources to the aid of the schools. The 
project staff has docum^nte-' ove"^ $4,400,000 of time and resource contri- 
butions during the 1974-75 school year 

4 The potential adopte- reeos a minimum nf funds to adopt the School 
Volunteer Development Project of Dade County 
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TABlL 3 
SOUPCES GF VU^l-dir' 
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C to 
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True Z'toer-,' 
mental Designs 
4 Pretest/ 
Dosttest 

Group 
Desigr, 

R 0 X 0 
R 0 0 



VI EVIDENCE OF EFFECTIVENESS 

The evidence of effectiveness of this project can be mferreo from specific 
evaluation results of the two objectives which were submitted for vaddation 
and review. The two objectives which were submitted for validation and re- 
view were measured and evaluated within the context of the pretest/oosttest 
design (Design #4 in Campbell S Stanley. Experimental and Quasi-gxaerime n al 

Design for Research. Rand ^cNally i Co.. Chicago. 1955. p U) T T ^ese 

Objectives were structured to result in the compilation of a bank of trained 
tutors in reading and mathematics to support students who were one or more 
orade levels below their grade level m these achieve^ient areas. Tutors who 
were recrui^^ed, trained, placed and evaluated for effectiveness were reore- 
sentatwe or the type of service which can be delivered to schools and to" 
students by the overall delivery s>ste-n of volunteer se. ncet w.nch has hPPn 
developed by this EScA Title III oroject during the past three ^ears"— 

The data for this project was coUect-d during the first ooerational yea^ of 
this prcjecu (1972--/.) by three Volunteer Specialists who had been previously 

Qualifier *"0 :if*m^ n^<itar anH ^. t-^^t- \ ^, . ^ ^ • J 

this 



- ^,„^_ ^pe^,c:,iiL5 wno naa peen previously 

tiea ,0 administer and evaluate test results orior to being employed b/ 
project The evaluation, team included a person who has a M Ed in 



Guidance and Co'jnseling and Testmo, a classrccn teacher 



wno hes participated 
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It IS obvious that a well p^'armed recruiinenT: carrpaiqi is (/ital to a 
successfji school volunteer program, out tne Scnool /oV^nt^sr Cevelcptrent 
Project has learned that an eff«cti;e recruit-ent C3n3ai]i>i ^houlo increase 
public awa'-e^ess cf the p«-ogra,:i as w»n as recruit: >,q1 .'itcifs Therefore, 
the cairoaigr snould be conducted on tne cofrmufiity rina cc'^ool level and 
should include a variety of methods For exanple, \/netrie^ the canoaign is 
community or school directed, u should incluoe activities for nass, indi- 
vidjal , or delegated recruitment. 

The School Volunteer Program has also learned that a well-planned 
recruitment campaign is designed to meet the identified needs of the school 
program Therefore, it is imperative tha*- a school or district detenmne 
needs and preoare objectives before outlining recruitment strategies In 
addition to planning a recruitment campaign that promote!; the program and 
meets predetcmined needs, a recruitment campaign should be conducted 
throughout the yea»- to allow for needs and attrition 

The recruitnent strategies devised and tested by the Sciiool Volunteer 
Development Project include various on-going activities designed to tao all 
available school and coixiunity » .sources 

B Training 

The training activities of a school volunteer program enrorrioass a com- 
plex and sensitive a'-ea since they irvol,fe personnel from all levels of the 
school staff and conmunity and must be appropriate for a wide range of 
individual needs, abilities, and experiences 

Taking these pcnts into consideration, the School Volunteer Development 
Project has designed a traimrg program that p'ecares the principal s/admi nis 
tratO'-s, teachers, and volunteers for their respective roles. The training 
for principal s/admi nistrators includes explanations of the structure and 
benefits of a school volunteer program as well as the role and responsibili- 
ties of everyone involved The inservice training designed for teachers 
concentrates on expanding the teachers' concepts of the services that can be 
pe>"forried by the volunteer Training for volunteers may be pre-service, in- 
service, or on-the-job depending upon 'he skills required for the ^'•ea of 
service the volunteer has selected r example, pre-servicc trai ing has 
been developed to Prepare volunteers vvnowish to serve in the exc^jlional 
child classroom and in-service training has been de/elooed for those \/ho" 
v/ish to ^e-'/e as •'eading and nath tutors 

C De wery 

Placing tne volunteer- in ^n a-ea that neets thei*- needs and utilizes 
their spec^:! talents and skills u^sures dedicated se'-vic2 Conseoueptly ^ 

carefully planned interviewing and placefrent procedures are essential 
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Completion Date 

3. "a'C"dse necessary program v/ares fron demonstr-i tor July 3D 

4 Train sta--' for progra-n installation, assign duties Seotember 30 

5 Cofiiolete all arrangements for program installation and 

' evaluation September 30 

6 In^ple?nent program operation including scudent evaluation October 15 

7 Preoare and submit monitoring information to 

demons tra tor. January 15 

8. Prepare and submit evaluation information to 

demonstrator and Department of Education ESEA J"'^^ 1 

Title IV-C. 

X PROJECT E7ALU;iTI0N 

A pre/oosttest control group design was used to evaluate two ^.ecified out- 
come objectives for reading and mathematics, grades 2-6 (Stanford Ach evement 
Test and Metropolitan Reading Achievement Test). Results of data analysis 
indicate that pupils in grades 2-6 one or more years below national norms who 
were tutored by project volunteers made significant achievement gams (seven 
months for each two months of tutoring) "ver non-tutored control groups. 

XI RESOURCES FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF THE iNTERVENTICrl 

School districts interested in making application for an adoption grant 
should review very carefully the cost of prope-^ly implementing this program 
in the school system The Schsol Volunteer Development Project includes 
(1) a-* cvera'l plan for a delivery system of volunteer services and the 
accorrparying support materials, (2) recruitment procedures to generate a 
resource pool of volunteers; (3) training for volunteers and ceachers who 
use these services, ano (4) evaluation of each phase o^ the 'iroject along 
with aa overall evaluation of the system The system, desig,ied to locate, 
process, and evaluate volunteer services in Dade County (Flo»'ic'a) Public 
Schcols, is transportable and easily adoPtable in either rural or urban 
settings 

The comnumty is the backbone of the project, with volunteers selected from 
high school and college students, parents, senior citizens, and community-., 
.-winded pe^^le from business and industry Orientation and preservice 
craming for volunteers are provided, as /(ell as inservice training for^^ 
classroor. :eachers 

This project a'so ras the capaoility i:o recruit, train, and place volunteers 
ir classes for t' e educabiy/trai nabl e mentally retarded and learning disabled 

Based on paid coordinator, the total per-puoit cost per school year is 
S2 25 (3U for start-up, 38c ^or --^nage^'ent , i1.56 for operation) These 
costs c-vuM be less however, if the adopting school o- district used an 
exist* rg sta*""" ir-ember O"^ volunteer to coordinate th* program 
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PROGRAM AREAS 



Rfnding, Hath. CrosS-a^e Tutors 



Project Title Training for Turnabout Volunteers (rV\ ) 



Application Agencv Dade County Public Schools 
1^10 N E Second Avenue 



Project Director 
Project Period 
Expeaditures* 

Year 



Miami, FL 33132_ 

Johann a 'Hlllugk 



July 1. 1975 - June 16 , J979_ 



1975- 1976 

1976- 1C77 

1977- 1973 

1978- 1979 



PMO^jE (105) 350-3Q2Q 



Source 

T.tle IV-C 
Title IV-C 
Title IV-C 

Dade County Public Schools 
TOTAL 



Aaraunt 

$n3, 111 
>205,i41 
$162,557 
70.000 
$570,809 



, A J , d'ti^tncy arc nuatrou. .nd v.rii-d. Thty includt the need "or .ore 

Of .hi •• •• -It.-ethn.c .nd lower .oc.o-econoJic ch./.c" - 

cTntl l\. <. . , Popi'l'tion The T^rc.bout (cro.,-age tutoring) pro.... " ilde 
County Public S.hool. help, provide „ore i„divldu.lired .ttention .nd ,kril/k,o,leS.e 
rei„,orce«nt for .tudent, it cut, .cros, cultur.l ,nd educ.tio .1 line, A e"den«S 
in . 1974 need. .«es,.ent, however, the one limitation of the Turn.bout (cro..-.« tutor- 
ing) progr., v., the l.ck of relev.nr ».t=ri.l, th.t would .ttr.ct .nd ho d th^ !nter«t 

;sCt«A"("TTjrprr;eVt w,.-r,v^"i:.fiu^^^^ 

" s "'i' "'"> -cbievlng'telov gr.de level pl.ce.e„t " 

project, the ITV .t.ff produced .„ extensive multi-Bedi. tr.ining progr.. to be imjle- 
" -"""l- P^g^^ with the .tude„t. ,r.det '-s'e.ming el Le 

lZi.Lr " »"hen«tic, tluough their .p.rticip.tlon. Structured I X 

ITV.Z 8""" P^ticip.te in . total of 26 cl... .e,'Un, 'o'f 

training which provide, then, with tutoring . .d strategies that can be .Zuli 

:^a5:° '7 , """^ f"' cumculu. F„ll„wing pre-service training, tli ."udi tf 

grade, 7-9 are designated to serve as reading or math tur.ors and provided Tn .ervice 
training one class period p=r .eek in ,l,e specified ar,a 'he rcmaini^ng four c as' ^ej - 

iti Lz:: ' ""'"'^ ''^""^ K."e 
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OBJECTUTS - The sp«<"cific objectives of TTV were as folloyi 

1) Elfnratary students who receive tutormji by trained reading tutors will de«on-~ 
strate significantly grester gains at the 05 level in reading achieveaent as 
measured on the Metropolitan Achievement Test th.-)t> '.tu<lent^^ who were tutored hf 
untroined readmit tutors Likewise, elesentary sttiiU rits tutored in KatheMti.cs 
by trained math tutors will demonstrate signif lciiii I y g eater gains at the OS 
level in matneaiatics achievement as measured by t.h«. Metropolitan Achievement 
Test than ittudents tutored by untrained math tutors 

2) JuiiLOr high students who participate in the TTV training for reading tutors will 
demonstrate significantly greater performance at the 05 level on aa objective 
referenced test based on the reading objectives of the program than reading 
tutors who do not participate in the training. Likewise, the junior high stu"- 
dents who participate lO fhe TTV training for nath tutors will de«onstrat« 
significantly greater performance at the .05 level on an objective referenced 
test based cn the math objectives of rhe pro;^ram than math tutors who A.<' nnt 
participate in the training. 

3) Junior high students who part'cipate in the TTV training for reading tutors will 
demonstrate significantly greater gains at the .05 level in reading achieve«ent 
as measured on the Metropolitan Achievement Test thaa students who did not 
partici^iate in the training Likewise, the junior high students who participate 
in the TTV training for mathematics tutors will demonstrate significantly 
greater gams at the 05 level in m^themftics achieveawnt as laeasured on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test than students who did not participate m the 
tra ining 

CONTEXT - The Dade County Public School System is the nation's fifth largest school systea 
in the USA It serve, approximately 232, 92A K-12 students The ethnic composition of 
the students enrolled is 32 2% white, 29 6% black, 37 3% Hispanic, 8% Asian and .05% 
Indian Included la the system are 171 elementary schools, junior high schools* 23 
senior high schools and 6 alternate schools The school system is organized into fouE 
geographic areas each administered by an area superintendent and staff. The population of 
Dade County includes all socio-economic groups aftd encompasses within its 50 mile radius 
urban, suburban and rural connunitles. 

STUDENTS SE RVED - All stud nts grades 7-9 are eligible to , pate in TTV as long as 

they are achieving on or ai,->ve the 5th grade Irvel lo re. r math Often when a 

cross-age tutoring program is initiated, it is assumed that ou _ue most csDable students 
should serve as tutors. However, since significant gains in the achievenent scores of 
tutors have been docuxncnt:sd (Youth Tutoring Youth, 1968), low achieving secondary itudents 
can be trair>ed to tutor younger students Consequently, the TTV project is designed to 
serve students grades 7-9 who are achieving on or .ibove the fifth grade level on rtandard- 
ized tests for reading or nathe..atics and students grades 1-6 who are achieving- one or 
mor^ ye-dts belo'-* their gride level placement on standardized tests in. reading, or, mathe- 
matics 

MATERIALS - The TTV training materials, which present a ifiulti-media approach, are divided 
into three mini-courses - General Volunteering Skills, Tutoring in Reading and Tutoring ia 
Math Each mini-course includes a series of 7-10 videotaped lessons for initial concept 
development, mini-paks (work books) with pract i ce "and extension activities for the tutor, 
and reinforcement activities using filmstripn with audio tapes^ comic books, and basic 
training manuals to be used by the tutors with their tutees 
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The Ceneril VoluntMrin, SkiUi t.ini-coiirie is concerned priairils vitb the role .nd 
u.e with . tutee The Tr.mmg • Reading Tutors oini course provides .„ overview of the 

'iVrl''j::a^VT "r 'k "•f"'* °' '^""^ "r.tegieV .ad e 

.1. "h I ."TV, ■^1"". .tructural .a.ly- 

ie" tutor to Jel Vh' "•P"'""'"" T"">" P"P"" 

through the concrete t""'^ "'k -Itipliction aod Sivi.ion 
LnrougH toe concrete, pictoriaX, symbolic jad abstract stages 

- Pre-service traiaiag utilizes the «ioi-course General Volu-jteeriag Skill. Ten 
Fo'l'wa'/.H'"'""^" lastructioa .re conducted before the stud.at.' Jegia tutlj- 
in« foUowiag the pre-service traiaiag, .tudent. are designated to serve Je.din« or 
iL-th tutor, and provided la^.ervice traiaiag oae cla.. period per week t^e -fni- 

w:er"t;e rt:de"„'t.' t °^ "-^^ ^^^^ c"^. p^lod'^f "tie 

thtr 18 t^'^ ele-e^tsry studeats to vhop they have been as.igturd. Hlthlo 

this 18 veek structure, the junior high students participate in 26 class Ves.ioa. of 

th! . h'/, ^° offered for the -tire"" 

the .chedule i. adju.ted accordingly. entire year, 

^FT^botl\°h'" -^"-tively i,.ple-ent the TTV Project, ,here «u.t be .taff invoWe- 

j[:5 .EH -^^^^'^'^^^^ ^^r;!^ -r-^jrn^t--^ i 

;e:cjrr\rn;uct. tSrVr7in'i« " ' I— "^^^ the elementary .chool while T^l 

tutors their filll grades ' 

Ichoo\" «'!;!n"'' ' ""'^^'^ "^^ " • i"^— w-th the sending 

school as well as orient and place the tutors and monitor the progr-m. Other staff rl« 
ber, involved at the elementary school are the teachers vho direcf the acU^ tte! of 

eU^enta'A'Xol .r'' 'J""'' ^""^ °' i-olved at 

elementary school will vary according to the objective, and/or «tent of the progra. 

I^^iyr^ * ""^ "P"^'^ f.cilitie. required for the i.ple»entation of TTV in 

« an ^' ' " .l«entary school. In the junior high, whether TTV is offered 

"fered as "rt";Th " °' curricultu. p„gra. or as a special actWi^ 

Ur clasI^oL t^ , K " S""^'^"^" l'"* "' ^"-^"8 be conducted in s reg«. 

Ur classroom the library, cafeteria, audit -rius, - or any available space. When deter- 
mining where the training „ai be conducted, the sudio-vlsuai. that .ce part of ahould 
be considered For example, the noise level of the class will be higher as .^suU o^ 
the use of the audio-vi.ual. Also, there should be provisions for the proper stor/ge fo 
the audio-vi.ual equipment and materials At the elementary school, th/tu?orinr««sion« 
t«n be conducted m the d.ssroom, library, cafeteria, auditorium or ^ny svaiUbU sDar" 
a. long as supervision is provided avaiiaoic .pari- 

Although there are no special facilities required within the schools installT^g TTV e 
location of the J-cilities or schools is of prime importance G.nce the tutorr t;avel 
fom the junior high school to the eUmentary school within the confxne. of or e cM. 

ing If schools are not .dj*cent or within walking distance of one .no tTer, special 
.rran«e«ents have to be „3de for transportation or .p«ial consideration has to he taken 
period o'r K h"? . ™ ^ci.e<i^ac6 befor. or .fter the unch 

L tlvll" . " the f.rst or last p.riwl of the day in order to provide ^re 

:it\7:" ™ an^ch'prriir.' -""^ - — - 
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COSTS " The TT\' project ii a cost beaeCit to -ny school or district Besides beloR in- 
expensive to Impieaent, oisnsge, and operctr, TTV provides i dual benefit since both the 
tutors and th« tutees i«prove in their reading and natheBai-ics athieveoent 

T^e costs for impleacnting TTV delineated in Colunm A b> are based on TTV'» beinc 
installed as part of the curriculuai proj»rai« with ao additional i^r-rsonnel or special equip- 
ftent required. In both the junior high and elementary schools, coordinating TTV becones 
an additional responsibility for staft members In the jnnio high school, TTV ia a 
regular teaching tssignsient for any certified teacher, in.l m "he elementary school, 
directing the activities of the tutors is a routine part ot the teachers' day. Further" 
■ore, since aost schools installing TTV will have access to the necessary audio-visual 
equxpwnt, the costs of purc^siag a video-tape player and monitor, fllfsstrip projector 
and cassette tape pleyer were not included in the lastallation costs. However, since ao»e 
schools My not have accesa to the necessary audio-visual equip;scnt and will need to 
purchase soise or all, the costs delineated in colusn B below include $3000 for the pur- 
chase of audio-visual equipsMUt. 

IiplesMntiOQ costs are based upon the SMtenala aad training needed for 2 periods of TTV 
cXttten (one period of reading and one period of 'nath) with 30 students lo each class each 
aeaester Since each tutor is paired with an eleisentary student, the nunber of students 
involved in TTV totals 120 each seswster (60 tutors/60 tutees) 



COSTS FOR ADOPTIOW 

INSTALLATION SUBSEQUENT YEARS 

(non-recurring Custs) . (recurring costs) 

A* B 

perscnnel training $1,27C $1,270 0** 

for coordinator and staff 
of school(s) involved 

facilities 

materials/equipment $1,150 $4,150 0 

for list of materials 
see page 10 

consuaables 0^ 0 I'iO 

other costs 0 0 0 



0 0 0 



TOTAL IMPUMEfTTATION C^STS $2,420 $5,420 $150 

per pa;il costs by year $10 08 $22 SB 62 _ 

per pupil costs over 3 years $3 77(w/o purchase of sutl lo-visua 1 eq upment) 
" ■■ " " " " $7 94(with purchase of audio-visual equipment) 



* based on a school having audio-visual equipment needed, j e video-tape player, etc 

** based on the co-.tmuation of the program 

***inclLdeJ in the initial purchase of the student materials 
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FIELD TEST DESCRIP TION AND EVIDENCE OF EFFECTIVXNES S The evid*.nce of eff -.. /eaess of the 
Training for Turnabout Voluoteers (TTV) project can be inferred frou the specific results 
of the objectives which were submitted for validatioa and which v,ere meisured aad eval- 
uated with the content of the pre-test/post-test non-equivaleat control group design The 
field test which uas coaducted from October 1978 through April 1979 demonstrated that 
overall the traiaing progran was effective in that 

1) Tutee performance was sigaif icantiy enhanced reading and mathewtics 

2) Tutor performaace on the objective-ref ereaced test for reading aad aatheoiatics 
was sigaific^nu ind, therefore, the tniaing prograa effectively taught skills 
necessary for better tutoring 

3) Math achieveneat of tutors was significaat. Reading achievemeat of tutors, 
although not satistically aigaificant, ladicated a positive trend 

SAMPLE SELECTIOW AND PROCEDURES - The TTV project was field tested in 5 sets ox school, 
leacn ,et was composed of a junior higb and elementary school) which represented the 
acadeisic achievement raage evident la Dade County Public Schools as well as the varied 
socio.econo.ic and ethnic co-position of the district One set served primarily a 
taigrant/traasient population and another set served aa upper-«iddle class population. The 
rcmaiaiag three sets served a aiddle to lower socio-economic populatioa. 

AH .eveath, eighth, .„d ninth grade studeats in tl.e five field test schools who signed up 
to tutor in reading and mathcatics were considered eligible for the TTV class. Frosi 
these studeats, approximately , 20-30 reading aad 20-38 math tutors were selected in each 
school The junior high tutors were designated coatrol or experiaeatal according to the 
period in which their elective class was scheduled or could be re-scheduled. Basically 
once the eieaentary teachers/ haa turned in their lists of students neediag assistance and 
the times they were available for tutoring, the niuiber of requests by periods was tabu- 
lated The period with the/ greatest number of requests for reading tutors was to be the 
time that the re-diag expetimental class was to be taught, and the o-theisat ic. class was 
set up on the same basis / The junior high students who had preferenced to be reading or 
matheftwLics tutors had their elective class scheduled during the period in which the 
experimental class was to be taught were automatically assigned to the exper inental group. 
The remaining students were sssigned during their elective period to s teacher's classroois 
according to the request for a tutor during that time frame. Those who were not able to 
be assigned were given schedule changes to be in the experimental. 

Those junior high students who were not assigned to the experimental group served as 
controls ia the mathematics program and in the readiag program. As with the experimental 
groups, these tutors were selected from the group who volunteered to tutor during their 
elective period They, therefore, tutored duriag their free periods Since assignmeat to 
the elective periods by the school is aot done in any systematic manner, students are no*- 
grouped la any homogeaeous manner. The assignment to groups could thus be considered 
random Additionally, in terms of equivalency to expe-i r.en>al groups, Ihe tutofs jn the. 
control groups were seventh, eighth, and nxnth graders who all vo^ steered to-be-tutors," 
Possible differences m initial achievement levels were taken ^nto con-iitlrr ation through 
the application of the analysis of covariance in the analysis of the data when pre-test 
scores were covaried out 

While the sampling technique was not "classically" a ranaom approach due to the limita- 
tions described, it was adequate to insure the .-availability of reliable information with- 
out seriously violating a non-equivalent con- ol group design which was utili, ed 

The 113 junior high tutors placed in the experimental group participated m 26 sessions of 
training conducted by a teacher who was a nembet of the school staff and a TTV Rtaff 
mernber In three of the firld test schools, TTV staff members taught the reading class 
and the staff member taught the math class In the remaining two field ^est schools, the 
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TTV ^tiff menbers tduyht the m?Lh class .in^l the statf member taught the reading class 
Ten class sessions of pre-service instruction were heia betore the ejcperiaental tutors 
began tutoring \Cter the initial training, the tutors in the experimental S''°up received 
m-fcervice training one period per week at. the junior hiRh and tutored the students to 
whom thsy were assigned the remaining four periods of the week throughout the 18 weeks of 
the field test The 106 junior high students placed in th** control group tutored their 
tut(>es five Periods oer week for the l8 weeks 

The identification and selection of tutees was completed by the «*luinentory achool teachers 
whose classes v,ere participating in the field test The tcochers listed an even number of 
students (2,4,6,8, or lO who we«:e achievin below grrie Jcvl The teachers based tbeir 
selections on the Dade County Public Schools reading systems placement t«st adainistered 
•t the beginning of each year, on their observations of the students within the first 
nooth of school and/or the student's Stanford Achievenent score A TTV staff neisber 
verified the teacher's recoimendations by checking cacb student's Stanford Achievetsent 
score and the grade equivalent score. If the Stanford Acbievemeat score did not coincide 
with the teacher's judgrsent, the discrepancy was brought to the attention of the teacher 
and if the teacher still -ontended that the student was achieving below grade level, the 
teacher's Judgneat was «ccepted and the student waa listed as a potential tutee. The 
sisjor selection criteria used' by the teacher was that the prospective tutee Bust be at 
least one grade level below his or rer assigned class level in the area in which the 
student was to be tutored, i.e , reading or matheaatica 

T^ list of tutors and the tiiaea thr> were available to tutor was developed. The teacher 
or TTV staff aeaber made the tutee/tutor raatches During the matching procesa great care 
was taken to insure that the teachers *iad no knowledge aa to which studeata were in the 
experimental or control group. The tutee was deaif^nated control or erpennental depending 
on whether his tutor was a control or experimenta tutpr lu the match proceJs, the tutor 
ha** to be at least two grade levels on the Stanford Achieve«ent Test abuve thr, tutee in 
the subject area in which the tutoring was to take lace. Since the focus of vhe project 
was on achievement level, Do special enphaaia waa put on the actual grade placement of 
the tutor or the tutee 

Once matches were completed, the tutoring began At '.he desig^iated class period, each 
tutor came to the elesientary classrooa where the tutee was Ic rat<ed Th'^ two worked to- 
gether for a perioa of approximately forty (40) tsinuti s four d ys a week Itr aixteen (16) 
weeks ot tutoring la total, approximately forty (40^ minutes four days a week for six- 
teen (16) we*k9 of tutoring In total, approximately vixty-four (64) tutoring sessions 
were available within the eightten (18) week course for the experinental group. 

DESIGN ~ The Non-equivaIt:nt Control Gro'^y Design was used for the field study Every 
effort was msde to control for all possible sources of invalidity 

INSTRUMENTATI ON - The Metropolitan Achieventeat Test w.s used as the pre- and poat-test 
measures of readl\a)t and vathematica achievement For mathenktics reliability rstiaates 
ranged from BO to 90 whi^tJ reading reliabilities rangffi from .94 to 96. Additioaslly, 
It was detemineu that the Metropolitan Achievement' Test haj content validity in terms of 
the obiectivea of the TTV program. — 

Locally t.esigned and developed objective-referenced assessment instrumenLs in, reading and 
mathemjticii were used tc coll^CL tutor achirvement data The instruments were constructed 
and va] pr^&r to thei field] test The contrnt validity of the in'^truments was veri- 

fied I content apecialista and a ueasL.rcment specialist. Final reliability esti- 

mate? * .uablished at .^2 for Reading and 82 tor mathenia tics . 

E MDENCE Ot^ EF^ECTI VENES S/P£ SULTi - The results obtained from the analy<!is of cova nance 
ot the data gathered by the Non-equivalent Cortrol Croup Design are prrsented In Tables 
1-3 Table 1 shows that tutees who were tutored by trained tutois in reading tigni f i cant-> 
ly out-perlorned tutees who were tutored by untrained tut-jrs as measured on the Metropoli- 
tan Achie inent est These results indicate ihat ths- traininR of tutors in specific 
reading xlU .lid enhance their perfomance as tutors ''his, in turn, enhances the 
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per£<«rtnance of tutees m tPddin- achievm^nt In siuii, the - . st- their 

newli learned skilii to e .hance the reading levels of their ei-.'^entur- ^t-c . -fs 

5igDxficantly (P< OOU out-performed tULces who we-re tutored by untrn i ned-l utors Asain 
these results demonstrate tU . the ^ff^cts -.f traiQiaR of tutors did SLgnificantly effect 
the achteven>eQt of tute.s in mathematics The skills that the tutors learned .Uow.d then, 
to work more ef£ecttv-lv with elementary tutees ^^i^wru men, 

TAflLE 1 

HtANS f.NO STA»(D-rO deviations 
H£TRO?CuITA,N ACHlEVEfENT TEST 
SCALED SCOPES FOP TUT?£S 
KATHEMATiCS (1979) 
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rlhll 7 tZ V : -^"^raw score data on the objective-referenced test As can be seen in 
ll.W . completed the training program ,n reading or mathematics tutoring 

.kills sigoificaatly (p< oOl) out-pertormed their respective control counter-parts oJ 
the objective-referenced test. These results atrongly support tbe effectivenea, of the 



training program on tutors In other words, the re^ult^ d^^cV^traTe that the^^^^^^ 
program teache. tutors desired tutoring .kills The.e results coupled wVth^e Jiees' 
reaults demonstrate that the training progran. i. effective in the training of tuto a I'd 
the trained tutors nn. mnr. ..l. ^ ^ . . * ^-uLora , sna 



TABLE 2 

MEANS m STAflD^flO 0EVIATI0H5 
OBJECTIVE REFERENCED TESTS FOB TUTOkS 
BAH SCJPES 
MAThEKATICS (1979) 
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Table 3 prssents a summary of the results of the Analysis ot the tutor reading and matbe- 
matics scaled scores (Metropolitan Achievement Test) The analysis of covsriance yielded 
significant results for mathematics but non-s ignificant resulLs ft}r reading 

The achievement ^core g«ins for the tutors presented in Tihlf J indicate thit tutors who 
learned the tutoring skills and used them with elementary S(lu>ol level tuteet showed 
greater gams (P < 001) in lujthemttics achievement meaburetl on Lhe Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test than those antrained tutor* vho worked with like sLn.lents These reaulti are 
exciting since they show that in the area of mathematics, noL only are trained tutors 
better tutors, but their ow natbematir.i achie"eraent is enhanced m the process 

The hypotbesia relating to reading achievement of tutors waa not aupported by the data 
•nalyais- This was not surpriaing since reading is more complex to teach than raathe- 
nati«.6, and it would take a larger nunber of subject! and prooably more tine to shov 
•Ignificant gains, however, it should be noted that the experiaentsl gcoup gained 1,76 
grade equivalent levels to the contro' group's gain of 1 27 levels, a difference of A9 or 
approximately h;»lf a grade level better Thus it can be stated that while the training 
program may not have the same effect in reading as it dirt in mathematica for the tutors, 
the experimental reading tutees did out perfc-a the control rrading tutaes 



HtANS AW> STANMVI OniATIQIQ 
KTIOWIITaH ACTIIIfDWT TIST 
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In SUB, the results indicate that trained tutors were more effective than untrained 
tutors Untrained tutors still enhance performance of tutees, however, not to the extent 
of the trained ones 

EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICAMCE - To support the educational sigriif icance of the tuCee results, 
Cohen's Effect Size atatistical technique was applied to the data The "ef fact- size" *aa 
calculated as d= 53 for reading and d= 92 for mathematics Sinre Horct, Tallmadge and 
Wood(1974) state that projecta with an effect size of .33 or greater can be considered as 
educationally significant, the 53 snd 92 are reported as significant. 

For the objective-referejced test, the results showed effect sizen of 2.6 in mathematica 
and 2 5 in reading This means that the mean 'Jifference was about two ,nd one-half stan- 
dard deviations (poat test control group) above the post test control group mrtn The 
statistic provides credible evidence that the intervention provided an educationally 
significant change 
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The «ducation«i gignifLcance for the tr-.thematica achieveme t^',.:% . olished by 

computiDg aa index of ef fectivene.. -Cohet Effect Size The su-^ti -widcd credi- 
ble evidence that the intervention provided au educationally si-Diftctni thjiigc. 

More particularly Cohen's effect size of 53 meana that the „ean difference wa. (about) 
K* deviation unit (in term, of post-test control group standard deviation 

unit.) 5bove the .ontrol group ocan This is generally accepter ,« educationally aigoifi- 



UNANTICIPATED OUTCOMES 

1. In addition to the evidence that trained tutors outperfonned untrained tutors 
on an Ok.j«ctlve referanced and an achieveaent test, a suB»«ry of trainer and 
teachar observations indicated that the tutors actually used the skills they 
learned. As an exanple, trained tutors were viewed es being more organlzad 
and resporslble. They implemented auch skills as lesson planning, drill pro- 
cedures, end an ^derstendlng of the stages of learning. 

2. Observational infomiation provided by the r.lassrooB teachers and f c -dback data 
fi-om the tutora theMelves revealed that the training helped the tutora have 

a better understanding of the teacher's role and the teacher/pupil relatlonahip. 

3. Selectea observatlona and questionnaire feedback revealed that certain atudents 
(tutees and tutors who were identified aa discipline problems at the beginning 
program showed a marked decrease in the Incidence of disciplinary problems. 

4. Selected obaervattonj and questionnaire fecdbacfk revealed th^t the tutors 
developed better aelf-imag^^ and awre postlve f-ellngs about themselvaa aa 

« result of being viewed as role models by y-unger students. The tutees also 
developed better sal£-lmagea as a result of the attention received from older 
Students vhom they respected. 

5. Other positive features of the TTV project were that there was an Increase 
In the articulation between the feeder and the receiving schools and that 
the use of tutors in the classroom helped to decrease the teacher/student 
ratio thua allowing the teacher more time to work with smaller groups. 

EVIDENCE OF EXPQRTABILITY - TTV has been packaged into i completely exportable project 
All instruction/preparation needed in the uae of the fTV model and materials can be 
acquired id a two-day workshop All of the b.cic materials necessary for a croc.-.ge 
tutor training program are included id the project materials wh^ch hav« been packaged 
according to '"he thr-e mini-courses General Volunteerir^ Skills (GVi») , T.-ainidc for the 
Reading Tutor aod Training for the H»th Tutor For each mini-course, there is a teacher 
kit as well as student matencla A description of the teacher .it ir.u s»:uOent materjals 
available for each raini-courie follows 

General V- leering (GVS) covers the role and responsibilities of tutors an 

well as the resources, instructio- al tools, equipment , and techntqufo avri'labie for 
use wjth the tutr e» The GVS teacher kit jnci-ides tne video taped 'r-ssons for ini- 
tial concept development, a teacher's mini-pa, (workbook) with practice/extension 
activities and tests that corrt spc^d to the video lessor.s, and an au^io visua. kit 
with filmstrips and audio tapes used in conjunction with the ac-iivit^es in the raini- 
paks The CVS student mini-p«k (workbook) jncludtT the pracice ana c-nanston acti- 
vities in the teacher's mini-pak Tratn a .tj for the Re adiag Tutor provides an over- 
view of the various approaches t the teaching of reading alonK 'itn penfir ctrate- 
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si^s md reinforcf-ent techniques to be used in phonics, sight v.ord«, context clue», 
structural jnal>si9, readiness skills and comprehension The teacher kit locludei 
video ta^cU lessons for initial concept development, i teacher's miai-pak (workbook) 
with practice/extension activities and keyed tests that correspond to the video les- 
sons, conic booka, a basic training manual and an .mdio/visual kit with fllmstrips 
and audio tapes used in conjunction with the activities in the mini-paka The stu- 
dent irateriils include the mini-pak, comic bookt uid basic traioiog maoual 
Training for the Math tutor prepares the tutor to work with the tutee in addition, 
substruction, multiplication and division through the concrete, pictorial, aymbolic 
and abstract stages The teacher kit arid student n ttcials are r,he satse as those 
included in the Training for the Reading Tutor raini-coursc* 

AIonK with the materials for training tutors, tbe TTV staff hat developed naterials for 
t.raining the teachers who will be involved in the program. The teacher training materials 
^ncliidi* the agendas and filnstrips witb tapes that are uaed in the 3 hour workshop de* 
signed to prepare teachers in the sending and receiving schools for their respective 
roles Finally, the TTV staff has developed the Manager's Handbook which ia to he used hy 
the TTV coordinators in hotb the sending and receiving shcoola. This sianual provides 
at p-by-step instructions for setting up a crocs-age tutoring prograis using the TTV aodel 
as well as clarifies the role and respons iui.1 ities of key personnel Roth the teschec 
training manual and the Maoager's Handbook are given to program coordinatorn when they 
participato in the two-day Inplementation Workshop prior to installation. 

Installation of the TTV model would require 

a) suppcrt of the key decision makers who would detemine the scope and extent of the 
installation hy identifying specific needs of the schools and avaiiahllity of necea* 
sary resources 

b) purchase of project materials needed for implementation - an adoption would include 
General Volunteering Skills with the Heading and/or Math Component 

c) identification of personnel needed to manage the program and training at the adopter 
Site or demonstration center to prepare personnel for their roles 

d) implementation of the program using TTV materials and procedures for training, mcai* 
toring and evaluating tutors 

<;] assessment of the impact of the program on student perforsiance reported to developer 
staff 

IKWOVATIVEKESS - The key to the innovativeness of the TTV project lies in the provision of 
an easy means to accomplish what educatora have long known w<a s viable learning proceaa, 
students tutoiing other students TTV includes a high quality student training package 
that requires no special staifxng or fTilitie^' In addi n, TTV requires no curriculua 
.evision since it can be used in conjunction with a distiict'a existing reading and siatb 
program and TTV can be dovetailed into the s::hool*s program as an elective or extra* 
rurricular activity. TTV ia also ^n inexpensive means of providing ituderts gradea 7-9 
with an exciting, non-threatening means of reviewing basir competenciec and receiving, 
where necessary, remedial education Finally, TTV has documented that the training the 
tutors receive is inneed significant both in their skill levelopmifnt is \'Pil as in their 
ability to work with their tutees ■ 
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APPENDIX B 

f5. COUNCILS/BOMOS AMD COMMiTTBeS 

Shared Governance Gives Parents 
A Say in Education 



Overview 



• Farvnti and csmmunity m tmtot n 
partiClpat* in dtcitlon mklny with 
•chop* tMch«ri, wMntitr«tor«r and 
•nptoyMi m Salt Laka City. Utah 
Tha Salt Uka City School Diitrict'i 
•harad govamanca tyitaai of 
aducatJonal managamant glvai 
partntt raai, dlract raaponslWlity 
and authority rathar than m 
adviiorv roM In education. 

a Tha naiortty of tha adfltfnlitra- 
tiva dadttons nacatury tar 
dr/y-to-day oparatten of tha achoo^i 
ara mada by tha principaii mkI tha 
Mipaiintandant without outtida 
Input Tha purpoia of sharad 
govamanca >« to 'ivolva tha public 
and othar achool ainployaaa in tha 
ralativaly f«w. but laiportant pottcy 
dacliioni that hava tha graatast 
iMp«ct on aducatJon. 

a Othar objactlva* of iharad 
govtmanca. Httad by Robart N. 
Fortanbarry. Suparintandvtt of 
Schooti, Jackton. Mliaiitippi School 

Out net, include 

'to craata a aansa of ownarshlp 
>rt dacUlont through incraatad 
mvolvamant, 

-to anhanca ttudant davaloporwit, 

-to Improva )mpia«anUtlon of 
dac'wont, 

-to proawta unity ^ achoc 
staff mafflbart. and 

-to davaJop a cto«ar rtiationthip 
b*tw««n Khool and homa 
through acttva coi>«Minity 
invotvamant 



• PupH achlavamant incraaMS. 

a ISibUC conndancs in tha kchoolt 
intaniif}** 

a pMitJva raiatlonshlpi mn 
d*valop«d batw^ taachars and 
adm»» ittratori ^nd batwaan achoot 
atnployaas and parantt 

(cont.) 



MAJOR OUTCOMES (cont.) 
a Nagotlatio ara oonductMl in an 
•t*ov>h«^a of collaboration tniat, 
•nd good w il. 

a Concantration on taaching/ 
laaming baoonas a high priority of 
both tha both tha board af 
•dwiUoo and tha school district 

• Canflkt il utitltad at a condition 
•0 4«provo Khoeli rathar than ii a 
ganaralliad itntogy so hurt 



Need for the Prosnm 



a Tha tharad ^yevamanca concapt 
was davatood by Dr. M. Donald 
ThoRM in mi whan ho wai 
Supartottondant of tha Nawarfc 
Unifled Scheal DIMrict in Howark, 
Callfbmia. Ha initUtad tharad 
govamanca bacauaa KhooJi wara 
aaddiad with Mttertaa of hard-neaod 
bargaMng. itud«>t and taachar 
unratt, racial confrontatkmt. and 
Iniuffkiant hjndi to adaquataty 
•anaga thaimaWas. 

• Thaaa oondltioni led to 
inadaquata aducatlanal opportunltlas 
for itudanu. whkh in turn 
ganaratod aNttruat and auspldon on 
tha part of coiMNunity lawbar* at 
wait ao dittrfct and tct«ol 
a«ployam. 



Supportiii^ Refearch 



• A racant Haw Jaraay achoal 
dittrtct ai..vay ravaalad that 
*paranu do not want to aarva in 
advlaory capadtiM aniy. Thay 
want to ahara in tha powar. in tha 
pDlky-wakJng dadt ma af a 

• Dr. Caorga Calhip, in an 
mtanriaw appaartng In the Jant ary 
m^ Hmf af The School AdiMnlt- 
trater . intitud thai "paranti miit 
becMM regarded at part af the 
teaching taaia. Tha )«b of 
aducattan can't be krft lolaiy to tha 
achoolt. Many of tha prebtaaia 
tchooit tK» ara raaily tha 
ratpontiWIIty of the ho«a. 5**^-. 



SUPPORTING RESEARCH (cont.) 
tional la«iroy«uiiant dapandt to a 
great extend upon how well pr*entt 
are ntted into thlt whota 
educational tcheaie." 



Umque Chinr^ierMtics 



e Seit Uke Oty Scheel Otetrlct it 
the nrth tangett dittrict In Utah 
with over 23.«M itudants enrolled 
in 27 a t awi n tary achealt. • 
intenoadtata achoolt. « Mgh 
achoelt, and « ipaelil achoolt. The 
dittrtct la located m the buaineft 
and poputatkm center ef Uteh. 
School petront repreient a wida 
to c taeconoailc iwtg* and a diveratty 
of ethnic groupa. 

a tn Augutt IMI. a Written 
Agraawant Baaed on Shared 
Covemanoa waa added ta tha ttgally 
binding written agriaaunt 
oonceming pellclea and pracedurat 
drawn up by tha board of education 
and the Salt Lake Teacher* 
Ataociation In lf73 (br tha 
governing of the dittrict. 

a Sharad goweman c a It beaed on 

th« phlloeophy that tinea education 
s ratpontiblllty of the public, 
the publk ahauld be actively 
involved In exereieing that 
raapontlMllty. 

e Four basic princlpiaa underiy the 
operetkm of sharwd gevamance; 
the prindpki ef diligation; the 
principle of eonae na ut and parttv: 
tha principle ef navlew and appeei; 
and tha prindpia ef trust, 
openneat. and equity. 

a The authoHty ta aMwagi Salt 
Uke City Scheel District it 
daimated to tha auperlntendent by 
the board ef education. The boerd 
of educttion aupporu. but Is not 
bound by shared gwemance. 
Manegawant by shared gevemence 
begin* with the superintendent. 

e Sharad govemanoa operates in 
all local tchonlt and In c^tral 
office cooMlttect at well at in >ha 
•upertntandant't offlca in Salt Lake 
City Schaot Dittrtct. 
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Making It Work 



Resources Needed 



Evaluatioq 



• Do giv« alt coundit rasi o«cislen • Urtirihtp f»r 
mkk*g MUmHty and not iv«t ihMwJ gttyanwn ca CMM '^TrtM Salt 
advJaory ratponsUHilty . Uk* Oty Scheoi Oittrlct 

SupaHntantfant Or. M DanaM 

• Do provtda tralotng for council Thtm», with support fraa tha 
•MTtf Of Idudtlen 



a Do adttar* t« lagal. athtcal. and 
financial 9uUMir»M govaming actwol 
district policy and procKiuraa whan 
oparating in sharad gavamanca 

r«Nincll*. 

a Do sllow tima for paopla lo ta>m 
*iow to Maha tharad govamanca 



Dmn^ It 



1. Prasant ttto aliarad govamanca 

ooncapt to tha ttoard of 
aducation tor approval and 
■uppert. 

2. Praaant tha tdaa to district 
(aval tnd lacal xhael 
adnlniftratort. paraannal. and 
■chool support groupa. 

3. Salact • sharad govamanca 
coaaalttaa to dava4ap training 
Mtariais and p4an worliihapa. 

4 OrganUa tharad govamanco 

oouncJis In tha ichoolt and tha 
cantral offlca. 

5 Train council namban. 

< Monitor tha councils to asaura 
thay «ra oparatlng proparly. 



7. Train naw council i 

povitlont ar« vacatad and 
rafiltad 



• Tha 

sharad _ . 

School iBiprwaMnt Cawidls. Schaoi 
CoMMnlty Councils, various control 
ofnoo csundls. and o council caliad 
tha Supt«lntandam's AdnMstrattva 
Staff Local School t^rovwayit 
Coundts swy Indudo ano roproaant- 
- - " subjoct 




Coundfs 



■o) I 
•tiva: 

caunsalin g stiff; ano 
oustodiBn or 
staff 

Trto 

dtff^ 
tha school io an 
snttry. intor—dl a to. or high 



o "-^cwi C oaaou n l l y Coundts 
inc Ail Biaafcsrs of tha School 
t^rwrmmnt Coundt: tho local P7A 
prasldant srd FTA first vleo- 
prasldant; thrao ocwoumty rap- 
raaantotlvoa. ona aoch noMnotod by 
tho prindpol. tha PTA prasldant. 
sod tho rTA first vtco-praaldant. 
and tftraa additional coommlty 
rs p ra s antotlvos nooMnotod by tho 
firat throa ooawunlty npraaanta- 

o Control offlco ooundls consist of 
tho various tsaaalttass functioning 
at tho diftrtct lovol. 

a A training sianMol and a saria* 
of training work sh ops wara 
davalopad by a coa— Ittss vndor tha 
dlractlen of tha Salt Ulio City 
School (Httrlct Offtca of Voluntoar* 
and Publk Infenoatlon. 



o Although shorod govomanca has 
not oporoso d por«Ktly sinos Its 
oporstlsn In Salt Laha aty 
District. It tm boon aoro ofl 

of 

of ^to 

thrsughsut tho UnHod StMos hovo 
collod sn t<ipsrlnioiidaiii Thsisas to 



«fUlly ¥r school 
distrlcu m Jackson. Mississippi: 
Oaltsn. Goorgia; Tulsa, Oklshooa; 
and Santa Clara. Ctllffsmlo. 



OCcnwnunlty Educatton Prod^ 'Utah Sut« Office of Education 



For More Infornutioii Matonat Avanabk* 

-Shorod Govamanca Training Monuol urortitng Togothar tor a Moro 
Effactlvo Education, dovolopod and puMlshod by Salt Ukt City 
School District 

Contact Gana Barry, Coordinator or 

Rob WaLafMd. ^ublk InfisnHstlon Assistanca 

^llc invOlvoNMnt and ftibilc Inlbrsiatlon offleo 

Salt Uka City School CMstrlct 

MO East WO South 

Salt ijiko City. UT •«ilt 

Talsphona (••!) )2i>w7I. axt. «32 
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14. VOLUNTBEHS 



School Volunteers, Inc. 



Overview 



Unique Chancterisdcs 



MAKING IT WORK (oont.) , ^£ 



WAtf. 

Uka Oty Mml Dittiict. Tty 
to«rd i« rwpOfwM* Dm* v««untMr 
rtcrulUng tnlnlnf, Mntral 

public tmmnm tit viiuntMr 
•pportunitiM md dunlipwtm 
pr og rwM wtlliilng wluntMrs. 
^ * 

• Thi pMTpMM Ibr «9UMIthing 
SchMl VohmtMr*. Inc. wtn to 
placa a broad ap«ctrun af vo4un- 
taars in ih« icheelt and «s train 
than to thay would Kava Mora 
oonrWcnca In participating. 



Major Outcomes 



• Among tha prolactt Inltlatad by 
School Vahjntaara, inc. tra 
.Vdopt-A-Sctwol. o Khoof/busJnttt 
partnarthip placing voluntaar* from 
tha werkplteca m tha ichoolt. and 
SMIL£S (Sanlor Mothrolors In 
tiomlng and Education SorviCM), 
which ptacaa aidar vohjntaars in tha 
•choett. 

^9*%l^iJ^in^'^»i^'%ti9ticM on 
hourt ipant by nuaibars of voiwn- 
taari ara tht pos^tiva rtMlti 
achiavtd by voluntaam working 
Kith studants and taachars, givlnp 
fOit a chanca to axtand thaoraalva*. 



Need for the Program 



a Studiaa show that tlaw en 
laar itng tatki i« tha graatait 
contributor in itudantt' achlovamant 
In ochoot. Any paraon. not |u«t a 
taachar. can kaap tha ttudanu on 
t»»k 

a In addition to parantt atraady 
Involvtd In Sait Laka City achoolt, 
a group of concamad dtiiant 
wantad to Involvo a broadar apac- 
tru« of coMMunity Mmbars at 
achooi voiuntairt 



a Salt Laka City School DIttrtct la 
tha fifth brgaat dtotrlct In Utoh 
with wvor n.mt ttudonta anralM 
'in 17 aliawntiry achoolt. • intar- 

. , ^ adioola and 

hooia. tha district It 
in tha butlnact i id 
papulation cantor af Utah. Scr wl 
patrvit rtpr aa a nt o artda aacio> 
aotnvalc rango and a divaralty of 
athnic graupa. '.^'^r/ 

a An offldol paolttan papar 
tupporting lha achoal vokmtoar 
program was adoptod by iha Salt 
Laka SchoM Dittrlct Boord of 



a School Valuntaart. inc. ceor- 
dlnato* itt affOrtt with tha PIa. 
ttm achool /community ceuncllt, 
CDONNunity tchoal otanagart, and 
worfct ki partnarthlp with com- 
munity graupa and butlnattat to 
bring vakintaart into tha 



a Do ooncantrata on Initiating ona^ 
pro)act at a tbaa. ^ 



o Don't ailanata paopla. Offar 
^voluntaar tarvloat ki a poalthfo, ' 

,. ;;,^.;^'-'f;';^tt 

• Oan't tall vakintaaritm aa a *. 

menay t aving maaaura. Vakmtaan % 

ora In tha tchoolt «a axtand, > 

anrieh. and tupport, and nat la ^ 

raptaoa OKlttlng programt. Thay j 

noad tha flaxIblHty to go on ' 
vacation or taka on othor raapon«> 

Miltlat If thay dttlra. > 



Doing It 



a School VOtuntaart. inc. w«t 
affkMly arganlzad ki IK9. 

a Tho program haa raoahfad na- 
tional racognltlen tn tha araat of 
bualnaat kivolvamant and parantal 
knrolvamant from tha National School , 
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Mr. Lehman. At this time, I would like to recognize Ms. McKen- 
zie, the superintendent of the D.C. school system. 

STATEMENT OF FLORETTA DUKES McKENZIE, SUPERINTENDENT 
OP SCHOOLS, CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 

Ms. McKenzie. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Floretta Dukes McKenzie, superintendent. D.C. 
Public Schools. I am very pleased to be here to discuss the topic, 
''Improving American Education: Roles for Parents." I brought a 
statement, and I will summarize it so as to conserve tin^e. 

There is little doubt that parents can and do make substantial 
contrib^^tions to the quality of the education that our students re- 
ceive. In fact, the entire community is a valuable resource to the 
education system. In the District of Columbia, we have adopted a 
saying that goes like this: "Whib schooling is our business, educa- 
tion is everyone's business." 

The fact is that parent and community involvement is not in dis- 
pute, the debatable question seems to be how to secure parents' as- 
sistance, and in what ways can parents asieist, and how can school 
personnel work with parents most effectively. 

We are pleased to nave a parent and a student from our school 
system, a parent who does in fiact volunteer, and I hope that they 
will get a chance to make a comment. 

Mr. Lehman. Which one is the parent and which one is the stu- 
dent. [Laughter.] 

Ms. McKenzie. The D.C. public schools has a tremendously active 
volunteer services and training branch. As Dan Merenda indicated, 
it is a cost factor, but I think it is very much cost justiHable. 

This year we have experienced a tremendous 'ncrease in our vol- 
unteer corp. We had over 12,500 volunteers working in schools, an 
increase of 3,000 volunteers over last year. We jdso saw in our 
Parent-Teacher Association an increase in membership by 25 per- 
cent, in spite of declining student enrollment. So that gives you an 
indication that parents in the community at laige are very much 
involved and want to be involved. 

We have learned that increasing involvement requires careful 
planning and strong dedication. Based on our experience, we have 
found that school personnel have to ask parents and others to get 
involved. During this year, I sent out 50,000 invitations to parents 
and community people to become involved, and we have received 
tr:imendous success. '•eceived financial assistance from the C&P 
Telephone Co., and . . many others to push for parent and com- 
munity involvement. 

We find also that we have to make information accessible to par- 
ents. We prepared an array of materials to help parents work with 
their stur.jnts to reinforce instruction. This is a sample of some of 
those booklets. It says ''Reading is a Family Affair" and "Math is a 
Family Affair." We give these to all of our elementary students at 
the different grade levels so that parents can have ready resources 
to work with their children in reinforcing instruction. We also 
have some that are even more elaborate. We believe that the 
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youngsters and parents can work together much more easily if 
they have materials laid out for them. 

We believe that we have to have meaningful dialog with parents, 
and many of our junior high schools, elementary and high schools 
hold information workshopxs on weekends and evenings. Every 
quarter we send to parents of our 90,000 students a parent advisory 
brochure to give them helpful information about what is occurring 
in the schools. 

The most important point I perhaps can make is that we in edu- 
cation must recognize the worth of what parents contribute to the 
educational process. We havs develop»ed a uniform system of recog- 
nition for parents and volunteers. This recognition includes awards 
and commemorative brochures. Tonight we will have our volunteer 
recognition ceremony at the departmental auditorium. We list the 
names of all 12,500-and-some volunteers. We give them the best 
show and demonstrate the best talent of the D.C. public schools. 
You will find probably that there will be standing room only to- 
night, and that every student act will probably meet with a stand- 
ing ovation. 

In addition to these efforts, we are involved in many community 
involvement projects. We have the Washington parent group fund. 
You might have seen on television this week that almost |70,000 
was awarded to parent groups for matching funds for projects to 
help students. Some of you might have heard of Operation Rescue, 
our very strong tutorial program; Operation Outreach an evening 
tutorial program and we have a retired teachers project; parent-to- 
parent attention on attendance project. We have an Adopt-A- 
School Program, a very large one; public/private partnership, end 
the organization. Concerned Black Men, to mentor and do role 
modeling; and I could go on, and on, on as to that kind of involve- 
ment. 

We beheve that we cannot achieve our mission of creating effec- 
tive schools without the involvement of outside resources such as 
parents and other community members. We believe that parents 
are the most important resource in our schooling process. 

Thank you so much. I know I rushed it, but I do want our parent 
and student to have an opportunity to make a comment. 

Mr. Marriott [presiding]. Thank you very much, Mrs. McKenzie. 
That was a very interesting testimony. We will look forward to 
some questions in just a few moments. 

[Prepared statement of Floretta Dukes McKenzie follows ] 

Prepared Statement of Floretta Dlkes McKenzie, Superintendent op Schools, 
Chief State School Officer, District of Columbia Pubuc Sthools 

Mr Chairman, Members of the Committee and my distinguished colleagues, I am 
pleased to join you here today to discuss the topic, 'Improving American Education: 
Roles of Parents", 

There is little doubt ^hat parents can make substantial contributions to the qual- 
ity of the education their children receive. In fact, a school or school system's entire 
community is an invaluable asset in en.^uring educational quality. In the District of 
Columbia, we have adopted the phrase: "While schooling is our business, education 
is everyone's business." 

The value of parent and community involvement in education is not in dispute; 
the debatable question revolves more around: how to secure parents' assistance, in 
what wavs can parents assist, and how can school personnel wor' with parents most 
efFectively, 
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The District of Columbia Public Schools has a tremendously active Volunteer 
Sendees and Training Branch, established to address these questions. The unit 
assits individual schools in recruiting and utilizing parents and other volunteers, 
and trains school personnel in how to make the best use of volunteer services. 

We have experienced a tremendous increase in the number of parents and othen» 
involved in our schools. Tonight, in fact, we are holding a recognition ceremony to 
;^ute the efforts of our volunteers. This year, we had over 12,500 volunteers work- 
ing in the schools— an increase of about 3,000 from last year. In addition, participa- 
tion in our schools' PTAs is up 25 percent. 

However, we have learned that increasing involvement requires careful planning 
and a strong dedication of purpose. Based on our experience, we have found: 

(1) School personnel have to ask parents and others to get involved. A recent na- 
tional survey of volunteers found that 87% volunteered their time because they 
were asked. This school year we sent out over 50,000 invitations, over my signature; 
to parents to come into our schools and received a tremendous response. We comple- 
mented this effort with a major recruitment campaign. With the financial assist- 
ance of C&P Telephone Company, we printed chousands of folders and buttons bear- 
ing the slogan, ''Knowledge: DCPS plants the seed, we make it grow." 

(2) Schools have to make information both accessible and meaningful for parents. 
Recently, we revised our report cards to make them more understandable to par- 
ents. Additionally, we have prepared an array of materials, which are sent home so 
parents can help reinforce classroom instruction with their children. 

(3) School systems must make a commitment to meaningful dialogue with parents 
on parent time. Many of our jimior high schools hold parent information workshops 
on weekends and evenings when parents are available. We also have a quarterly 
publication especially for parents. "Parent Advisory" with a press run of 90,000— 
one for each student to take home — alerts parents to new programs, where to get 
information and important school dates. 

Also, we have launched some computer training programs for parents so adults 
will be more accustomed to the technolc«y which their children are learning with 
and about. One such project is for non-English speaking parents, and it not only 
helps them learn more about tlieir schools but also to learn English. 

In the near future, the District of Columbia Public Schools will have in our com- 
puter the names of individuals, oirganizations and institutions that have resources 
our students need, a teacher will be able to retrieve by subject area the name of a 
resource for a particular topic. 

(4) The most important point I can make is that we in education must recognize 
the worth of what parents contribute to the educational process. In the District, we 
have developed a unifonn system of recognition for parents and volunteers which 
includes awards and a commemorative brochure that list the names of all volun- 
teers and is distributed at our annual volimteer awards ceremony. 

In addition to these efforts the District of Columbia Public Schools are involved in 
many other efforts to increase community involvement in our schools. Some of these 
include: 

1. The Parent Group Fund. 

2. Operation Rescue. 

3. Operation Outreach— tutorial assistance for secondary students. 

4. Project Serve — senior high student tutor elementary students. 

5. Emertus Teachers Project. 

6. Parents to Parent: Attention on Attendance. 

7. Giant Food/Home Economic Connection. 

8 Communicating, Sharing and Caring at Oyster. 

9 Metcon at Shaw. 

10. Adopt-A-School Project. 

11. RIFinDCPS. 

12. Westgate Mentor Prcgram. 

13. Georgetown Medical students in our Schools. 

14. Public Private Partnership. 

15. Concerned Black Men, Inc. Mentor and rolemodeling 

16. Kiwanian Builders Gub. 

17. Embassy Adoption Project. 

There are many other examples of efforts the District of Columbia Public Schools 
is making to reach out to the D.C community of parents and friends of our students 
80 that they may help us achieve our mission. We want our instructional personnel 
to view themselves as managers of instruction, and to view par nts and others as 
resources in the schooling process. We cannot achieve our mission of creative effec- 
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tive schools without the involvement of outside reso irces Parents are the most im- 
portant resource in our schoohng process. 

Mr. Marriott. The chairman had to step out, but he just stepped 
back, so my short reign just came to an end. 
Mr. Lehman. Thank you very much, Dan. 

We will now have a parent and student from Duko Ellington 
High School. I visited your school a couple of times. How is the air- 
conditioning? Is it still messed up? 

Ms, Kathryn Stanley. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Lehman. How can you have volunteers if you don't have air- 
conditioning? [Laughter.] 
Thank you. 

STATEM^iNT OF BEATRICE PERRY STANLEY. PARENT 

Ms. Beatrice Stanley. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and task 
force committee members. J am Beatrice Stanley, a native of New 
Orleans, LA. It is nice to see you again, Mrs. Boggs. 

I am accompanied here by my daughter Kathryn, who is 17. I 
have an 18-year-old son who has graduated from secondary schools 
in the District of Columbia and is now attending Morehouse Col- 
lege. 

I was a school attendance offi'^er here in the E jstrict of Columbia 
from 1968 co 1971, and a teacher from 1972 through 1983 when I 
resigned to return to school full time and to work part time. 

I became involved in my children's education when they were in 
elementary school, and served as PTA president there for 2 years. I 
remained involved through their high school years, and am now 
completing my second year as president of the PTSA of Duke 
Ellington School of the Arts. 

I am involved in my daughter's education because I feel very 
deeply that, while the main local point of education is the student- 
teacher relationship, a wider arena is the home, the community, 
and the familj^. I want my daughter to know by my participation 
that I stand with her and behind her and will praise her successes 
and help her endure and work through her difficulties. 

I am also involved because I want her teachers to know that I 
will be available for support at times other than crises. The Elling- 
ton School holds frequent performances, and I attend performances 
of school groups other than groups which include Kathryn in order 
to show that I have an active interest in the wider school program. 

It is also refreshing to go to PTA meetings and feel that I am not 
pressured to have a conference with all the teachers because I see 
them frequently at school and we share good news— Kathy's grades 
are excellent— and bad news, at times other than PTA meetings. 
As a former teacher, I am aware of the extreme importance of an 
ongoing supportive and positive relationship with parents. Fre- 
quent contacts help to develop trust, and mutual trust is a key 
factor to success in education. 

Sometimes parents think of teachers and administrators as ad- 
versaries rather than partners. They feel that their questions and 
concerns are unwelcomed and will be treated as accusations rather 
than inquiries. It is not easy sometimes for parents to be active 
forces in our children's lives these days. For example, I am a work- 
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ing parent, and I don't often h,we as much time as I would like to 
to visit the school. Also the jaj gon is often confusing and there is 
sometimes a mystery about L<:hool that is confusing for parents. 
But I think that some of the booklets that the superintendent 
shared with us are an attempt to make things a little less mysteri- 
ous in that area. 

As a parent, I have always expressed to teachers, however, that 
while I may not have a familiarity with a particular subject which 
is their domain, I am quite familiar with my child and will support 
the teachers efforts to instruct by instilling politeness and respect 
and encouraging good student habits. Teachers and administrators, 
too, can be uncomfortable in developing relationships with parents 
until they realize that there is not a threat involved and that we 
can work together well. 

I feel that my children, the school, and I have benefited a great 
deal from my involvement. Personally, I feel that my presence at 
the school gives my daughter the message that I am vitally inter- 
ested and concerned about her education. I have developed good 
communication with her teachers at times other than crises. For 
example, we have also increased our parent activity. Last year, our 
political action committee was very vocal in demonstrating our 
concern when a decision was about to be made to move students to 
a distant site during renovation. We felt, as did the administratior*, 
that such a move would be devastating to the program. Fortunate- 
ly, our efforts, letters, phone calls, general pestering, and an impas- 
sioned plea from a sympathet'^ board member resulted in a shift- 
ing of students across the street rather than across town. 

Another benefit for me has been seeing and knowing my daugh- 
ter's friends. When children are young, we tend to interact with 
their friends and the parents of their friends more frequently. Jn 
adolescence we think the children are on their own with choosing 
friends. They can get around without us, and we often don't know 
who their school friends are. I find it very gratifying to be able to 
put faces with the names that my daughter calls when she speaks 
of her friends, and am delighted to have interacted with them in a 
school setting. 

Finally, my daughter has lived with her father for the last 2 
years, and driving her to school as well as participating in PTSA 
activities affords me the opportunity to spend a maximum amount 
of time with her. School is where she is most of the time— 8:30 to 
5:30— and when I am involved in her school, I am involved in a 
major part of her life. 

Kathryn will give you some of her ideas about how my involve- 
ment has perhaps affected her school experience. 

[Prepared statement of Beatrice Per^ Stanley follows:] 



I am Beatrice Perry Stanley and I am accompanied here by my daughter Kath- 
ryn, who is 17 I have an IS-year-oM son, Nathaniel, who has graduated from high 
school and presently attends Morehouse College. I was a school attendance officer 
with the DC. Public Schools from 1968 to 1971 and was a classroom teacher from 
1972-1983 when I resigned to go back to school full*time and work part-tiire. 

I became involved in my children's education when they were in elementary 
school, and served as the P.T.A. president there for 2 years. I have remained In- 
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volved through their high school years and am now completing my second year as 
president of the P.T.S.A. of Duke Ellington School of the Arts. 

I am involved in my daughter's education because I feel -ery deeplv thai, while 
the main focal point of education is the studeut-teacher relationship, a wider arena 
is the home, community and family. I waiit my daughter to know by my participa- 
tion that I stand with her and behind her, will praise her success and help her 
endure and work through difficulties. 

I'm involved because I want her teachers to know that 1 will be available for sup- 
port at tmies other than crises. The Ellington school holds frequent performances, 
and I attend performances of echoo! groups other th^n groups which include Kath- 
ryn in order to show that I have an active interest in the wider school program. 

It IS also refreshing to go to P.T.A. meetings and feel that Fm not pressured to 
have a conference with all the teachers because I see them frequently at school and 
we share good news— Kathy's grades are exceUent— and bad news, at times otbir 
than P.T A. meetings. As a former teacher, I am aware of the extreme importance 
of an ongoing, supportive and positive relationship with parents. FVequent contacts 
help to develop trust, and mutual trust is a factoi- to success in education. 

It is not easy for parents to be active forces in our chUdren's lives these days. For 
example, I am a working parent and I don't often have as much tiir.e as I would like 
to visit the Bchocl. A'so, for ail parents, there is some mysterv about schools, and 
the iargon is often co..fusing. As a parent I have always exp^^jssed to teachers that, 
while I may not have familiarity vith <^ particular subject, i am quite familiar with 
my chik and vill support the teachers efforts to instruct by instilling politeness and 
respect, and encouraging good student habits. 

Sometimes parents thi^k of teachers and administ^-ators as adversaries rather 
than partners. They feel that their questions and concerns are unwelcomed and will 
be treated as accusations rather than inquiries. Teachers and administrators too can 
be uncomfortat)le in developing relationships with parents, until they know it is not 
a threat and can work well for everybody. 

I feel that my children, the school and I have benefited a great deal from my in- 
volvement. Personally, I feel that my presence at the school gives my daughter the 
message that I am vitally interested and concerned about her education. I have de- 
veloped good communication with her teachers at times other than crises. For the 
school, we have increased parent activity. Last year, for example, our political 
action co nittee was very vocal in demonstrating our concern v/hen a decision was 
about to U made tp move Rtudents to a distant site during renovation. We felt, as 
did the admmistration, that such a move would be devastating to 'he program. For- 
tunately, our r >rts, letters, phone calls, and an impassioned plea from a sympa- 
hetic board member resulted in a shifting of students across the stieet rarher than 
across town 

Another benefit for me has been seeing and knowing my daughters friends. When 
children are yc mg, we tend to interact with their friends and the parents of their 
friends more frequently. In adolescence we think that our children are "on their 
own with choosing friends. They can get around without us an. we often do not 
know who their school friends are. I rind it very gratifying to be able tj put faces 
with the names that my daughter calls when she speaks of her friends anH am de- 
lighted to have interacted with many of them in a school setting. 

Finally, my daughter has hved with her father for the last two years and driving 
her to school as well as participating in P.T.S.A. activities afFnrds me the opportuni- 
ty to spe ' a maximum amount of time with her School is where she is most of the 
time (8-30-5-30), and when I am involved in her schc ' I am invoKed in a maior 
part of h r life. 

Mr. Lek. .n. How do you like Duke Ellington? 

Ms. iUthryn Stanley. I love it. 

Mr. Lei?>:4.n. I mean the high school. TLaughter.] 

STATEMENT OF KATHRYN V. STANLEY, STUDENT, DUKE 
ELLINGTON, SCHOOL OF THE ARTS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Kathryn Stanley. I have a very brief statement. 

My name is Kathryn V. Stanley. I am a 17-year-old junior moor- 
ing in voice at the Duke ElUngton School of the Arts. 

I am deeply honored to be able to come before you today to ad- 
dress the issue of parental si pport in secondary education, because 
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I feel that support is the most important role that parents can play 
for a child who is in high school. I have been blessed because, 
throughout my school career, I have hctd parents who have been 
active and supportive in all of my educational endeavors. However, 
this support has meant the most to me during my 3 years at Elling- 
ton. 

Being a student of the arts means dedication, determination, and 
extra hard work. It means getting home at all hours of the night, 
having to be somewhere at the creek of dawn, and constant prac- 
tice and performance. Without the support of my parents, reaching 
goals and meeting deadlines might not have been impossible, but 
they would not have been easy either. 

I feel that a lot of parents feel that when their children get to be 
a cerUf 'Ti age, they dou't really need them behind them that much. 
I doii t feel that is true. I feel that this is not only true for the stu 
dents of the arts, but for all Btudents. Without someone behind 
them and pushing them, it will be difficult for them to be the best 
tliey can be. Therefore, their educ ^tion will be slighted. 

I feel that parents should always make themselves available to 
their children as my mother and father have for ms, in order that 
they feel love and supporc throughout their lives. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Lehman. I want to thank all the members of the panel for 
their t<»stimony. 

I just have one question for Dan Merenda. When I left the Dade 
County School Board to come up here, I served my first 4 years 
here on the Education and Labor Committee. I well remember 
Audrey Jackson and Jimmy Frey coming up here and lobbying me 
from youi group with regard to Federal funding. I knov; that Dade 
County did use some ESEA money to get their school policy pro- 
gram underway. 

I just wonder what role at the present time does Federal funding 
play in school volunteer programs, and what additional Federal 
funding would you like t<^ see available for your program? 

Mr. Merenda. Unfortunately, there is very little Federal money 
available to support parent involvement programs, let alone volun- 
teer programs. In the area of special education and bilingual educa- 
tion, there are discretionary dollars available for support for pro- 
grams to assist that pooulation, but there is a minimum of any 
Federal kind of assistance available. 

What we would very much like to see is an initiative to support 
parent involvement programs, to support volunteer programs in 
public schools. We feel they are cost beneficial. We feel that they 
are effective in terms of academic achievement. We would appreci- 
ate any assistance that your committee or the task force could give 
on providing some authorization and some legislation to support 
these programs in States around the country. 

Mr. Lehman. I think you have answered my question, but would 
you like to see more funds available than are now available? 

Mr. Merenda. Very much so. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marriott? 

Mr. Marriott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I have just a few questions for our witnesses. Maybe all could 
answer them briefly. The first question has to do with single par- 
ents. We have had a tremendous increase in divorce, and I know 
there are a lot of single-parent households today where the moth- 
ers are faced with the job of working and also being a parent and a 
homemaker and a volunteer at the same time. Is this having an 
influence on voluntarism? Is it cutting down on voluntarism? How 
do you deal with the parent who wants to volunteer and yet has to 
work ail day, gets home late, and has responsibilities there. We 
need to get those people involved as volunteers as well, not just the 
homemaker. How is that done and what is happening in that direc- 
tion? 

Ms. McKenzie. I th?nk that the increasing number of single par- 
ents are, of course, causing undue hardship, particularly on 
women. However, 1 think the total community must reach out and 
help. Sometimes if we are not careful, we will have lowered expec- 
tations for young people because we say they come from single- 
parent homes. But I don't think that we can succumb to that. Chil- 
dren are not responsible for the marital status of their parents. 

As Mrs. Stanley indicated, sometimes when there is a separation 
in the home, both parents even work harder to be involved. And 
surprisingly we found that 47 percent of our volunteers were men. 
So it is not just women volunteering. We are pushing for that, and 
particularly in our elementary schools where the majority of teach- 
ers are women. 

So, it is a problem and we— if you note, I indicated that 8o;ne of 
our work with parents occurs on weekends when parents are more 
available, and sometimes in the evenings when they are avail^le. 
Then we recognize that sometimes when parents have to support 
that home, they are not going tc^ be able to come in and volunteer 
and, therefore, we call on Federal employees, District employees, 
and private-sector people to come in and pick up that slack. We 
would just hope thv^^t sometimes within the Federal sector that em- 
ployees would be released. Some of them have to make up the time 
at work. But I think that volunteering and supporting young 
people throughout this country is important enough for the em- 
ployee to have release time to do that. 

In visiting Japan. I found out that each month an employee is 
given a day to spend in school with his or her child. I believe that 
this country needs to look at it differently, because we cannot have 
excellent education 

Mr. Lehman. With or without pay? 

Ms. McKenzie. They get paid there. 

I think that employees who understand that the employer is in- 
terested in the future of the city, the future of the country, and 
makes that contribution, you pro>'c^bly have a better employee. We 
might wjt be able to go that far, but I think we need to look at 
that. A number of Federal agencies have adopts schools and are 
doing a wonderful job, but the employees need some more support 
other than say "Do it." 

Mr. Marriott. Excellent. 

Gene, do you find the same? 

Ms. Berry. We do. 
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I would just emphasize that we do many of the same things that 
they are doing. It is a question of looking at present structures 
then looking at them differently. For exeunple schools don't have to 
operate only during the regular school hours we have always had. 
We look at how can we involve the parents in a different way, and 
at other times. We don't make them feel uncomfortable if they a^e 
single parents or if they are not available during regular hours. 

We also try to have programs where we get employers to give 
parents released time for those parent-teacher conferences and to 
come over and work in the schools. Many of our shared governance 
council meetings are at 7 in the morning or in the evenings. We 
have many parent training programs. One that has involved hun- 
dreds of parents in the last several years— hundreds each year^is 
training parents in how to assist their children in basic skills, 
math ar i reading. They come at night right along with their stu- 
dent and learn how to work with their own child. 

So we are trying to look at how can we be flexible, how can we 
change the structures to meet the changing lifestyles and family 
styles existing today. 



I will hold ray second question to give other members a chance, 
and we will come back on the second round. 
Mr. Lehman. Mrs. Boggs? 
Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

I thank all of you for participating and giving us such a well- 
rounded look at the entire spectrum of involvement by parents and 
other volunteers in the school program. 

Mrs. McKenzio, it has been with joy and delight that I have 
watched your administration in the DC schools. Only a person of 
your former involvement in community work could recognize the 
importance of the volunteer and parent involvement in the school 
system. 

! am so pleased you are following in your father's tradition, Ms. 
Stanley, and that you have such tSented children who are follow- 
ing their family's footsteps in the academic and artistic worlds. I 
congratulate you on your involvement. 

Ms. Beatrice Stanley. Thank you. 

Mrs. BoGGS. The volunteer community could not operate without 
the qualified and magnificent help of esperts such as the two of 
yoi'. 

One of the suggestions that the American Chemical Society, to 
which I referred, had about education this morning indicated that 
they were in supvort of a bill that Congressman McCurdy of Okla- 
homa has introduced where tax credits could be given to corpora- 
tions for releasing their people to teach in the science departments 
of the public schools. Would you like to comment on whether that 
is a good idea or not? 

Ms. McKenzie. Just very briefly, yes, I think that is an excellent 
idea. We have started working with some of the scientific associa- 
tions in the city to try to upgrade the Quality of our instruction in 
mathematics and science. I think that that would be a very helpful 
spur. We believe that professional scientists and mathematicians 
can add a very important flavor to the instruction. 
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We also became a part of the GTE foundation work in mathe- 
matics and science, and we will have eight teachers going to one of 
their installations to see the applications of mathematics and sci- 
ence. We are also trying to work through with our Federal City 
Council and Honors Institute in Mathematics and Science, bringing 
in some of those same professionals. So I think that is a wonderful 
idea. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Would you like to comment on it. Doctor? 

Mr. Merenda. On that particular piece of l^islation, I would 
lend support. But what I am concerned about is, what about tax 
breaks for the parents who are out there providing their time and 
effort— not so much concern foi the corporate community but con- 
cern for the individual family. Now if someone is driving 20 miles a 
day to provide volunteer services, why is it not possible for them to 
get the 20-cent-a-mile deduction that people in the business com- 
munity get for doing their work? 

What we are suggesting here is that it is a public responsibility, 
the education of children in America. The corporate community is 
a part of that. I am not sure that, of the many areas where legisla- 
tion could be of assistance, a corporate tax break for release time is 
one that the National School Volunteer Program would place high 
priority on. 

Mrs. BoGGS. As you know, there are bills pending, many of which 
I have been a cosponsor of for years, to give a bre«dt to parents and 
other volunteers through a tax credit instead of a tax deduction, 
because, of course, many of them have difficulty in affording their 
volunteer time. It would be an opportunity to at least repay them 
in some way for the time tliat they have spent so they can, as you 
say, afford the transportation, their meals, and also to compensate 
them for their time. 

Ms. McKenzie. I would just like to inteiject. 

There is some reason for us to consider some personal sacriflce 
for our future and for young people. The one reason that I support 
a tax break for a corporation that would give an employee, possibly 
a high-paid employee, the time to work, to inspire and to become a 
part of a team at a local school is because that corporation actually 
loses real money. 

However, I think that scientists— and many of them do. We have 
the MetCom Association, black engineers who are giving of their 
own personal time. But it is a catch-22. There are accounting probh 
lems with it. But first I think that we in this country need to make 
personal sacrifices. 

Mr. Lehman. We are p^oing to have to go vote When we get back, 
there may be one or two quick questions, and then we will go to 
the next panel. 

The meeting will stand in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Lehman. The Committee on Children, Youth, and Families 
will begin. 

Car we have the second panel now with Dr. Comer, Dr. Espinoza 
and Dr. Epstein? 

Dr. Comer has to leave at noon, so I would like to have him 
make his statement, and hen he can be excused. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES R COMER, M.D.. MAURICE FALK PROFES- 
SOR OF CHILD PSYCHIATRY. YALE UNIVERSITY CHILD STUDY 
CENTER, AND ASSOCIATE DEAN, YALE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CT 

Dr. Comer. Mr. Chairmcm, I would like to thank you for the op- 
portunity to present my ideas and experiences with parent involve- 
ment in schools. 

I am Dr. James Comer. I am a child pi^chiatrist at the child 
study center at the Yale Medical School. My interest has been in 
prevention and tr3dng to avoid psychological problems with chil- 
dren through woik in schools, iu that regard, I have directed a pro- 
gram in the inner city schools of New Haven for the past 16 years. 

You have my written statement, so I would like to summarize 
the comments. 

There is disagreement among researchers about the value of pa- 
rental involvement. On the other hand, I am convinced that paren- 
tal involvement is very important and very necessary. Y'^t, even 
among those who believe the same, there is concern about how you 
get pai'ents involved. 

I would like to start with why I think it is important and present 
some of the theory behind why it is important, which also suggests 
the ways that you can get parents involved. 

Times have changed dramatically since the 1940's. Before the 
1940's, we lived in communitier that had natural support systems 
for education and child development. The authority figures, par- 
ents, teachers, administrators, and others, interacted with each 
other and reinforced each other in very natural ways. There was a 
sense of community. Parents, teachers and administrators were the 
source of all truth for children, truth or information. There was a 
consensus of vedues and attitudes about what was right, wrong, 
good, bad, and so forth. 

Because of this, these authority figures were able to promote de- 
sirable behavior in the p€ut of children and motivate many chil- 
dren for learning. Also, prior to the 1940's, if vou didn't do well in 
school, you could always quit and go out and ti'ke a job and you 
could support yourself and your family and feel good about yourself 
because you were able to do that. And your chanc*38 of being a con- 
tributing member of the society were greater when this was possi- 
ble. 

This has been much less so since the 1940's. Today's societv re- 
quires people with good social skills ai 1 good academic skills in 
order to participate in the workplace. 

But since the 1940's, automobiles, roads, suburbs, and television 
or technological changes have greatly decreased the natural inter- 
action between parents and other authority figures in the school. It 
has also decreased the sense of community that once existed. Tele- 
vision and high mobility h^ve become a source of information to 
children that didn't exist prior to the 1940's. There is also a de- 
creased consensus abou: what is right, wrong, ffood and bad, and 
tnere is an increase in the behavior options children have as a 
result of technological change. Yet, children are no more mature 
today than they were before the 1940's, in fact, they need more 
adults in their lives with good relationships with them to help 
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them cope with the complexities of today's age. Yet, many of the 
teachers, people in the school system, and other authority figures 
are actually strangers in the lives of children, sometimes even en- 
emies when there are great social distances between the home and 
the school. 

Parents in school can make a difference, primarily in the school, 
but also in support for long-run educational efforts on the part of 
their children. The school, unfortunately, is still organized acroM 
the country in hierarchical authoritarian ways, which makes it 
very difficult to bring parents and others into the decisionmaking 
or to participate in the life of the school. 

I am going to describe very briefly our school program in which 
we brought parents in and made a difference, and also changed the 
organization and management of the school. 

Our mental health team from the Yale Child Study Center, made 
up of four people, which I directed, went into two of the lowest- 
achieving schools in the city of New Haven. They were 32d and 33d 
in achievement out of 33 schools. There were severe behavior prob- 
lems, and there was very poor attendance on the part of children. 
Ninety-nine percent of the children were black, and over 60 per- 
cent were from families receiving aid for dependent children, and 
even more were single-parent families, and almost all were poor. 

What we did was to establish a governance and management 
group at the building levels. Parents were selected to serve on the 
governance and management group by other parents or the parent 
group, teachers by other teachers, aides by other aides, and so on. 



This group identified the problems and opportunities in the 
school, looked for the lesources tha. were available, first in school 
and then outside, implerr^ented prc^aras to addref« the probleme 
we saw in the school, evaulated those programs and mocfified the 
programs to meet the needs of the particular school. Our social 
worker serving on that body introduced, and allowed everyone 
working on these problems to apply, child development and rela- 
tionship knowledge and skill to every aspect of the school program. 

With this arrangement, we were able to restore the communica- 
tion, the trust, and the support that existed in a veiy natural way 
m the pre-1940's school. Much of the distrust, alienation, and 
energy that went into conflict was decreased, and that energy was 
then available to the school program. 

We developed a parent program in which one parent was in each 
classroom on a part-time basis. They were paid minimum wages, 
but they volunteered much more time than they were paid for. 
This group of people, who were primarily people on public welfare, 
formed the core of the parent group. They invited 1 or 2 other 
people, and that represented 30 or so parents who were the parent 
group within the school. This group developed activities to support 
the school, especially to develop a social climate within the school, 
or a climate of interaction between parents, teachers, and students 
which supported learning. They selected their member to serve on 
the governance and management group. 

With the amount of trust that this generated within the school 
and also within the community, there was a large turnout of par- 
ents to activities for the school. We went from having 25 to 30 par- 
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ents turn out for activities like the Christmas program to having 
250 to 300 parents turn out in the same school. On one occasion, 
over 400 parents, teachers, and friends turned out for activities 
within the school. 

As the children began to improve in their performance, it 
became clear that these low-income children could achieve as well 
as children from middle income families and better educated fami- 
lies. We realized that the onlv difference between these children 
and others was that many of the middle-income children developed 
skills at home that low-income children could not develop at home. 

So we developed a program called the social skills curriculum for 
inner city cWldren in which we integrated the teaching of basic 
academic skills with the teaching of the arts and specific social 
skills. We developed units in which the children would need skills 
as adults to function successfully as adults in the society. We devel- 
oped a unit in politics and government, one in business, one in 
health and nutrition, £md one in leisure and spiritual time. 

The resale of this program was that the children could see how 
important both the skills they developed, academic and social, were 
to function in school, and it made the basic skills all the more im- 
portant to learn. The other thing was that the basic social skills 
were developed and an appreciation for the arts were developed 
vnthin this program. This improved the behavior of the children. 
The children went from being 19 and 18 months behind in achieve- 
ment to grade level in achievement and above. The attendance at 
King School has been first, second and first over the last 3 years, 
and we haven't had a serious behavior problem in the schools we 
have been involved in in over a decade. We are now moving this 
program to other schools within New Haven and to other schools 
'^thin the State. 

The parents benefited from the program as well. As many as 
eight parents we know of returned to high school, finished college, 
and are now professional people in the community. Many other 
parents who had been on public welfare indicated that the confi- 
dence and skills they gained allowed them to go out and take jobs 
they didn't think they would be able to hold prior to involvement 
in the program. , 

We were able to avoid many of the obstacles to parents mvolve- 
ment by having our mental nealth team work with parents and 
train parents in a way that they were able to function successfully 
within the school setting. We focused the program on parental 
stren^hs rather than weaknesses, and that permitted them to 
function well. 

I would like to close my statement with a personal vignette that 
speaks to the importance of parental participation in schools. I am 
from a low-income family, and we lived on the fringe of the highest 
social economic community in our city, and we went to that school. 
I had three buddies from my neighborhood who went off to school 
with me. One died early from alcoholism, the other spent most of 
his life in and out of menta! institutions, and the other spent a sig- 
nificant amount of his life in prison. In a real sense, I was the only 
survivor from that neighborhood. 

Mr. Lehman. You spent yours in an institution, too. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Comer. Right. Another kind. 
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These experiences represent many of our social problems within 
our society, including many race relations problems. These young- 
sters were bright and able, €md their experience represents a tre- 
mendous loss to our society. These could have been constructive, 
contributing people within the society. The onlv difference between 
me and my buddies was that I had parents who were able to pass 
on social skills which made it possible for me to be successful in 
school, and also my parents could go into schools and interact with 
school staff in a way in which, when they left, things were better 
off for me than they were before they came in. 

I think that our program in the schools was based on some of 
that experience. What we did was to try to make the staff advo- 
cates for children where the parents were not able to be advocates 
for their own children. We also brought parents m so that many 
were able eventually to be advocates for their children and were 
able to aid and support the children for education in the long run 
and also the short run. 

My greatest reward was last week having an opportunity to 
write a letter of recommendation for medical school for a young 
Yale student who started out in our school program a number of 
years ago. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of James P. Comer. M.D.. follows:] 

Prepared Statement of James P. Comer, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry. Yale 
Child Study Center. Assoctate Dean. Yal Medical School 

For the past 15 to 20 years, a number of people have been calling for greater pa- 
rental involvement m education. Educators disagree on the value of such a policy. 
And even the most ardent supporters of greater parental involvement acknowledge 
that it is often difficult to get parents involved, particularly parents of the children 
least successful in school. On the basis of my 16 years of work in elementary schools 
serving low income Black famihes in New Haven, Connecticut, I am convince i that 
parents represent a critically important education resource and that they can be 
successfully involved in schools in significant numbers; with m^jor benefits for 
school stafT, children and the parents themselves. I will briefly describe this work 
and the outcomes. 

In 1968, our Yale Child Study Center team (a child psychiatrist, social worker, 
pychologist, special education teacher) initiated a collaborative program o*" school 
intervention and prevention of social and psychological problems with the New 
Haven School System in two of the lowest social and academic achieving elei^^entary 
schools in the city, Martin Luther King. Jr., kindergarten-4th grade school of ap- 
proximately 300 students and the kindergarten-6th grade Baldwin School with ap- 
proximately 350 students. Eventually the Baldwin School was phased out and cloeed 
and the program was initiated in the kindeiyarten-grade 6 Brennan School, also 
serving a low income population, in 1977. In 1983. with no significant change in the 
socio-economic level of either school, the children at King and Brennan were at 
grade level, based on median score, on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. Neither school 
had a serious behavior problem. King School has been Ist, 2nd and Ist in attend- 
ance in the city over the past three years, ahead of all the mkidle income schools. 
The program of parental involvement contributed significantly to these improved 
social and academic performances. 

At the beginning of the program we theorized that technological changea which 
permitted school sUff to live long distances from the building m which ttiey work 
decreased the amount of casual and natural, but crucial, interaction between par- 
ents and school staff The increased amount of visual information (television) chil- 
dren received decreased the trust and consensus about goals and methods which 
once existed between home and school. This decreased the ability of school staff to 
serve as trusted and respected parent surrogates, able to support positive student 
social and academic performance. In addition, social and economic conditions made 
it less possible for children who where under prepared for school to eventually quit. 
Their reaction to school failure made school life difficult for all. 
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The strategy which evolved in our work was to create a governance and manage- 
ment body at the building level which was made up of parents selected by a parent 
group, teachers selected by the teaching staff, the social worker from our Child 
Study Center team who was knowledgeeuble about child development and relation- 
ship issues, and the group was led by the school principal. The group was advisory 
to the principal. But, in fact, it engaged in school management activities— identify- 
ing prdblems and opportunities in the academic, social climate and staff develop- 
ment areas; developmg resources to address them, evaluating the outcome and 
modifying the school program as indicated. In effect, the interaction, trust and 
mutual respect which existed in a natural way in the pre-World War 11 school, was 
restored through the representativeness and the collaborative work of the govern- 
ance and management body at the building level. 

Until 1975 the work of the parents was voluntary. The presence of parents in the 
school helped decrease student behavior pronlems, motivated higher acadenuc per- 
formance and promoted school staff accountability through cooperative planning as 
opposed to the often counterproductive confrontation or even systematic observation 
by parent groups. Because of the value of parent participation, we eventually sys- 
tematized and institutionali»d the work of tne parents. One parent assistant was paid 
minimum wages to work half time in each classroom. In addition to assisting with aca- 
demic activities in the classroom, these parents served as the core of a parent oroup 
which developed a program to help themselves and other parents understand and 
support the education of their cMloren in school and at home and to create a desira- 
ble spirit and climate of relationship between parents, staff and students in school. 
This group elected the parents who ser/ed on the governance and management body 
of the school. j . u ^ 

Eventually, the governance and management b^y determined that the most 

groblematic difference between the low income students in the King and Brennan 
cho^^ls and students frupi middle income backgroimds elsewhere was that the 
latter developed knowledge and skills at home which were often unavailable to the 
former. Out of tnis thinking g^ a program designed to integrate the teaching of 
basic academic information, mainstream social skills and the arts. This program 
was organized around units representing areas of activity in which children will 
need s^ls to be successful as aaulte— poutics and govemnicnt, business, healtn and 
nutrition, leisure and spiritual time. These projects— developed in former free and 
elective time so as not to decrease the time for basic academic skill t^ching— gave 
an immediacy to the need to acauire basic social and academic skills. They m- 
creased student self-confidence and coping skills. Parents worked with school staff 
in conceptualizing and implementing these projects. 

The active role of a core group of 3(M0 parents and the decision-making power of 
their 3 or 4 representatives made the school a place of trust and hope throughout 
the community it served. As a result, attendance at special events such as the 
Christmas program went from 15 to 20 before the school intervention to 250, once as 
many as 400 parents, friends and relatives. The improved spirit and climate of rela- 
tionships permitted staff to better address the needs of children with special Icwam- 
ing and behavior problems, further decreasing disruptions. It allowed the staff to 
spend more time on the academic tasks and less on behavior problems. It permitted 
higher staff, student and parent aspirations. 

To our knowledge, 8 parents involved in the program over the years, some of 
whom had been depressed and on public welfare prior to their involvement, re- 
turned to high school, went on to college and are now professional people. Numer- 
ous parents, formerly unemployed, with little confidence and skills, indicated that 
they developed the confidence and skills through participation in the program to go 
out and secure and hold jobs they would not have sought before their involvement. 

Our program staff facilitated desirable parentschool staff interaction through ori- 
entation and support of parent participation ir> the school. We helped parents ac- 

auire the skills to interact with better educated school staff and helped the staff un- 
erstend interactional problems. We helped parents working in the school l«arn to 
manage classroom tasks and carry out meetings in support of their school role. Wi> 
made certain that they were asked to participate in activities which were in thjir 
areas of strength as opposed to weaknesses. And finally, parents graduated from 
the program when their children graduated so that we always had a group of par- 
ents with a vested interest in the success of the school. Their school job never 
became more important than school effectiveness. . 

Many efforts to involve parents in school programs do not take many of the issues 
described above into consideration. I believe that the application of child develop- 
ment and relationship issues to school based management— with well designed pro- 
grams oi parent participatio; -will allow us to tap and fully utilize parents as a 
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resource for improving schools. Such programs can be useful for schools serving 
children of every socio-economic level They can be particularly useful for schools 
serving lower socio-economic children. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you very much. 

We have some questions, but to save some time, we will give 
them to you and you can submit them for the record. 
Dr. Comer. OK. Thank you. 
Mr. Lehman. Thank you for being with us. 
At this time, we will hear from Dr. Espinoza. 

STATEMENT OF RENATO ESPINOZA, PH.D., SENIOR RESEARCHER 
WORKING PARENTS PROJECT, DIVISION OF FAMILY, SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY STUDIES, SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT LABORATORY, AUSTIN, TX 

Mr. Espinoza. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ladies and gentlemen 
it is a pleasure to be here. ' 

I represent the working parents project of the Southwest Educa- 
tional Development Laboratoi^^ in Austin, TX. We are funded by 
the National Institute of Education to conduct research and devel- 
op programs in the area of work and family life, and in particular 
m the education and care of school children. 

The testimony that I will present today is based on our own re- 
search and on programs that we have been able to identify in the 
six-State region that the Southwest Educational Development Lab- 
oratory serves. 

Although our project is called the working parents project. I 
would like to start with a disclaimer. We realize that all parents 
are working parents. Actually, what we refer to as working parents 
would be better referred to as employed parents because the re- 
search that we conducted was of families in which parents were 
employed full-time. We had a sample of parents who were dual 
earners and a sample of single-parent families. 

Half of the mothers were employed by the telephone company— 
and the other half by local banks. These were clerical jobs that did 
not require more than high school education. Our study concentrat- 
ed on the families rather than on working mothers as such, and it 
included a saniple of Black, Anglo, and Mexican-American families 
from the Austin community. We concentrated on looking at some 
workplace policies as they affected family life, and in particular 
the ability and availability of working parents to become involved 
in the education of their children. 

One of the important aspects of the workplace which we have 
identified we referred to as the short-term leave policies. What we 
found was that the two types of workplaces that we studied had a 
very contrasting approach to the ways in which they managed the 
ability of their employees to leave, or to come to work a bit late, or 
to take a few hours during the day. 

The phone company can be characterized as having a very rigid 
way of handling short-term leaves; while the banks, on the other 
hand, were much more flexible. During our interviews, we tried to 
determine which parent had undertaken the major responsibility 
for maintaining contact with their children's school, with their 
teachers and education, and what was the level of that involve- 
ment. We found that some parents were very deeply involved. 
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going to visit the schools, and others had a very basic understand- 
ing of what was happening in the schools, most of it through re- 
ports from their children, and seldom visited or talked with the 
tf^achers. 

In summary— you have my written testimony — we found that, 
among dual-earner families, when both the father and the mother 
work in places that ha\ j flexible leave policies, there was a tenden- 
cy for both of them involved in the education of their children and 
to have a higher level of involvement. If the mother had a very 
rigid leave policy in her workplace and the father had a flexible 
leave policy, the fathers took over the responsibility to maintain 
contact with the schools. Ho^/ever, in the cases in which both 
father and mother worked for employers that have rigid leave poli- 
cies, still it was the mothers who somehow found the time and 
made the sacrifices to maintain contact with the schools. 

So it is clear that, to some extent, even though these were fami- 
lies in which both parents worked full-time, they still adhered to 
the old-fashioned rule that children and child care and the schools 
are the business of the mother and not of the father. 

Among single-parent families, in which there was no husband to 
supplement or complement the mother's efforts, involvement was 
still very high, but at a greater sacrifice in terms of other activities 
for the family. What we found, which is the most important thing, 
is that he rigidity of the workplace policies is not the orly barrier. 
Many women who worked for banks in which they had relative 
flexibility, where they were able to go to their supervisors and re- 
quest a few hours off and they could make them up by working 
overtime later or using comp time, they did not request this time 
off for school involvement. There seems to be an unwritten norm in 
the workplace that taking time off for your children's education is 
something that is not allowed, and that your coworkers may frown 
upon it, that this flexibility should be left foi true minor emergen- 
cies. If the child had an accident in the school and needed to be 
taken to the doctor or something of that nature, then it could be 
used. 

So we feel that it is here where we can do something to increase 
the availability of working parents to become involved, if we are 
able to change this workplace culture, if we are able to get corpora- 
tions to make a public affirmation of the importance of education 
and of the importance of their employees becoming involved in the 
education of their children, and follow up this affirmation with 
provisions in their leave policies — which will have to be adapted to 
the conditions of the different employers — but, in a sense make it 
easier for parents to be able to accommodate the needs that their 
school-age children have for them to be present, to attend parent- 
teacher conferences, and to attend school events, performances that 
take place only once and, if they miss it, that is it. It is very impor- 
tant for parents to be there, as well as for children. 

We feel that also schools need to adapt themselves to this new 
reality of the working parents, parents who work full-time and who 
do not have the same amount of available time during the day, to 
become involved either as volunteers or in other roles in the 
schools. 
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What we are proposing, what we call the Employer-Supported 
Parental Involvement in School Program, would require employers 
to make first an affirmative statement of rj^.port; second, to pro- 
vide some form of flexibility, whether ii is the already existing 
leave policy or a new leave policy, that would be designated for pa- 
rental involvement in schools; to provide places in the workplace 
where schools can post calendars, notices of upcoming events, 
where employees can put newsletters from their own schools— in 
other words, to make information about the schools and education 
more available in the workplace — and finally, to provide space and 
time for parents who are employees to be able to attend short V2- 
hour noontime seminars that could be provided by school district 
personnel on important issues such as how to prepare for a parent- 
teacher conference, how to prepare children for testing, what are 
the options for vocational education in the schools, how can an 
after-schocl care program be started, and so forth. 

All of these measures would require a greater flexibility not only 
on the part of the employers, but also on the part of the schools. 

What we propose is to release the barriers that at thi« point pre- 
vent many working parents from participating in the education of 
their children. This is something that is already being realized by 
employers. In Austin, we have a very successful Adopt-a-School 
Program. 

However, although there is a range of activities that different 
businesses are conducting in the schools that the^ adopt, none of 
them so far have adopted a more flexible leave policy to allow their 
employees to h^ome involved in their own children's education. 
They may involve their workers in a program in a given school. 
However, not all of the employee's children attend t'lat particular 
school. 

In the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, we are 
also concerned about ways in which we can train teachers to work 
better with parents. With that goal in mind, we have conducted a 
se 'ies of surveys of teachers, parents, principals, school board mem- 
bei^, Department of Education officials and teacher trainers to de- 
termine what are the ways in which a curriculum model can be de- 
vised that could be implemented in teacher education institutions. 

Finally, we also have another project in which we are trying to 
establish another form of business-school collaboration to accom- 
plish the transfer of technology from the private sector to the 
schools in the areas of management and staff development. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Renato Espinoza follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Renato Espinoza, Ph.D., Senior Researcher, Nancy 
Naron, M a.. Research Speciaust, Division op Family, School, and Community 
STUDiKto, Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, Austin, TX 

A. introduction 

The Working Parents Project (WPP), funded by the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, has as its current goal to develop a program and supporting materials designed 
to promote collaboration, throughout tne SEDL region, between employers and 
schools to facilitate and increase single and working parents' involvement in the 
schools. The WPP is developing forms of employer-schools collaboration that arc 
suggested by research as being potentially useful and those ^h'^i have been found to 
serve the special needs of worlcing parents and single pai uts in other communities. 
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B. RESEARCH BACKGROUND 



Research at SEDL, as well as research elsewhere, has identified several neecia and 
concerns that ^re especially important to dual-earner and single-parent families. 
Some of those ntedg are beyond WPFs sphere of influence (e g , inadequate income, 
housing, transportation, child support payments, etc.). Other needs, however, can be 
addressed through changes in policies and practices of two institutions that influ- 
ence the hves of families and their members on a daily basis: schools and work- 
places. 

During three cycles of data collection from 1981 through 1983, 30 dual-earner and 
30 single-parent families were interviewee' in-depth by WPP staff to determine how 
work and family life were interrelated in a sample of Anglo, Black, and Mexican 
American families Half of the women in the sample worked in clerical jobs for the 
local telephone cr ipany and half worked in clerical jobs in local banks. All the 
families interviewed had at least one child in el'^mentary school. The research iden- 
tifled some workplace policies and practices that i>ad an effect on the availability of 
working parents to become involved in the educa jon of their elementary school age 
children Other aspects of family life were also explored, including alternative child 
care arrangements, for the 119 dependent children, allocation of household responsi- 
bilities, the nature of the relationships of families with their own relatives and 
friends, and parenting styles 

While conducting Siis research, the WPP was also seeking out individuals, pro- 
grams, and agencies within SEDL's region that were actively working to meet the 
needs of working parents and their children. A regional mini-conference sponsored 
by the VTP during the fall of 1983 brought together a cross-section of family re- 
searchers, service providers, and advocates (see Proceedings from Invited Confer- 
ence. December 1983) Conference participants were selected on the basis of their 
expertise m programs designed to meet the most important needs and concerns 
identifled during the interviews with WPFs sample of dual-earner and single- 
parent families 

Information from the dual- and single-earner family interviews, from the confer- 
ence of workers in the Held, and from other agencies and programs, all pointed 
clearly to one need that held promise of being approached through local collabora- 
tions, expansion of opportunities for working parents' involvement in the schools. In 
addition, few efforts have been directed toward changing workplace policies that 
affect parental involv «T>ent in children's schooling. 

C EMPLOYMENT RELATED BARRIERS TO PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOL 

The research conducted by the Working Parents Project with the sample of dual- 
earner and single-parent families, provided some indications about some effects of 
rigidity in short-term leave policies on the involvement of working parents in the 
schooling of their children. The leave policies in effect for the women in the sample 
varied in somo significant ways. The women were all employees of the phone compa- 
ny or one of five different large banks The men who were included in the sample as 
spouses of the selected sample of women, represented almost as many different em- 
ployers as there were men. 

The phone company can be charactef^^ed as having a rigid shor^term leave 
policy In effect, there was no short-term leave. Tardiness of more than a few min- 
utes was not allowed, so in those cases workers simply missed a whole day, which 
was then counted as an unexcused absence. The smallest length of time that a 
worlier could take off was a whole day. Workers could have up to three "unexcused, 
unpaid leave days" in a calendar year. Da3rs of absence exceeding that maximum 
number were recorded in the workers' files and could constitute a cause for dismis- 
sal. There was no accrued sick leave. Rather, a sick worker is defined as being ^'dis- 
abled" and was required to submit a doctor's certificate in order not to be penalized. 

Paid vacations were g nerous, especially for those with many years of seniority. 
However, such leave had to be taken in blocks of a week or more. The choice of 
dates for accrued vacation was determined by order of seniority in a given job classi- 
fication for a particular unit or department. 

In addition to scheduled vacation times, seasonal cyc^^ often resulted in a low 
volume of work. During those periods, supervisors could offer days off without pay 
(and also without penalty) to one or more employees. Again, seniority was used to 
determine priority for the option to take those days off. Several married women in 
the sample, having relatively high total family income, often took advantage of 
those ex^ra unpaid leave days Although not scheduled in advance, these da3rs could 
be used to run errands, rest, and (in some cases) visit their children's schools. 
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An additional special feature ofphone comoany policies was the irregular weekly 
schedule for telephone operators Their days otT were determined a week in advance 
in a seemingly random pattern and on a variable schedule Women in the sample 
who were oi^erators reported difficulties in planning for family festivities and "ther 
special occasions, since they did not know in advance when they would be otf. In 
some cases, they could get another worker to trade days off in order to accommo- 
date family needs. Finally, some of the operators worked evening and split shifts. 
The choice of shifts was also determined by seniority, and most operators in the 
sample were in positions to choose the shifts that they wanted to worx. 

Banks, although they varied somewhat, could be characterized as having flexible 
leave pol^ '**s for most jobs held by the women in the sample. Only four of the dual- 
earner L mothers and one of the single (divorced) bank mothers reported rigid 
leave po. *es. In the banks, short-term leave was largely at the discretion of the 
employee's supervisor. Most of the women reported having good relations with their 
supervisors; therefore, access to thib type of leave did not seem to be a problem. The 
leave poHcies for men in the dual-earner sample varied somewhat, but a mcyority 
(19 out of 30) reported being able to take short leaves that had not bee-: scheduled 
in advance. 

An attempt was made to determine if there were any relationships between flexi- 
bility/rigidity of short-term leave policies, the allocation of responsibility for school 
involvement and the relative level of that involvement. Based on reports by re- 
spondents, it was possible (1) to classify each fam?ly in terms of which parent was 
responsible for monitoring the children's schooling and (2) to judge the relative in- 
tensity of that involvement. 

Among dual-earner families, couples in which both parents had jobs with flexible 
leave policies tended to be more involved in the schooling of their children. This 
involvement generally took the form of more vif^its to the schools, frequent attend- 
ance by both parents of regularly scheduled parent-teacher '" ■iiferences, going along 
on field trips, helping out in special projects, moie frequent attendance of school 
events in which their child "-en we*^ involved, more frequent attendance of whole- 
school functions such as PTA meetings, and more frequent personal and telephone 
non-crisis contacts with teachers. 

Dual-earner families in which fathers had undertaken the responsibility for main- 
taining contact with the schools were characterized by the fact fathers were those 
who had jobs with flexible leave policies while the mothers had jobs with rigid leave 
policies Among those couples in which both parents had jobs with rigid leave poli- 
cies, it was the »nothers who assumed the responsibility fcr involvement in the edu- 
cation of their children. 

Among the mothers in single-parent families, who did not have husbands to sup- 
plement or 'onr.pl''ment the tasks involved in keeping up with children's education, 
many had tc maJce great sacrifices to be able to do it. Fhose working in jobs charac- 
terized by . rid leave policies had to take time away from other family needs in 
order to be in\u! '<*d in their children's education. 

Unexpectedly, the research data showed that many mothers who had flexible 
leave policies reported that they seldom took advantage of such flexiblhty for school 
involvement purposes*. These types of leave were characterized as hiformal arrange- 
ments in which employee and supervisor agreed on a method for repayment of the 
work time missed. This usually involved either working longer hours within the 
week with no overtime pay, or taking other forms of leave that were accrued in 
hour units and could be used in hour nits. 

For the bank employees, WPP intervjews indicated that there appeared to be a 
hierarchy of acceptable reasons/excuses for them to use unscheduled short-term ab- 
sences Included among such absences were coming in late, leaving earlier, or taking 
two or three hours in th«* middle of the day. Thebe types o' short-term absences, 
unlike vacation leave, were not normally scheduled well in advance. They are also 
treated as different from sick or disability leave, which is unscheduled but of unde- 
termined duration 

Although no respondents reported that supervisors kept special accountings of 
child or family related leave requests, several indicated that only true **minor emer- 
gencies ' regarding their children were ever used to pustify short-term leaves. Prob- 
lems with babysifvers, minor school or day care accidents, and sudden m'nor child 
illnesses all qualified for these types of short-term leave. Some respondents indicat- 
ed that taking time to attend a school function would not be consiac by co-work- 
ers to be legitimate reason. The importance of the groups' judgment of reasons for 
leaves may have been related to the importance of certain time deadlines and cycles 
of banking operations, in which the absence of a worker had to be absorbed by the 
rest, resulting in additional work for the group. An unwritten ru! of equity seemed 
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to be operating at the banks that dictated that school involvement during regular 
working hours would be frowned upon by co-workers and m^y be deemed unaccept- 
able t, supervisors 

It IS tnis "workplace culture," regulated by both formal and informal norms and 
rules, where the WPP staff believes change can take place that c uld result in 
greater participation in schools on the part of working parents, both fathers and 
mothers, and for employees at all levels of the corporate ladder. 

D WPP STRATEGIES FOR INCREASING PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOLS 

The public affirmation of the social value of parents becoming more closely in- 
volved in the education of their children is the cornerstone of the WPP's strategy 
for implementation of changes suggested by these research findings. There is suffi- 
cient empirical evidence supporting the critical role that involved parents can have 
in the overall achievement of children Research on effective schools has document- 
ed the importance of strong parental and community involvement as key elements 
that can make schools more effective. 

Active support of schools bv the private sector, business, and employers can take 
many forms. Some are based on the transference of tangible goixk, including not 
only what a business produces, but also money and certain services. A good example 
of one type of business/school collaboration is being developed at SEDL by lis Ways 
to Improve Schools and Education (WISE) Project (Executive Summai-y of Annual 
Report, December 1983). It involves setting up business-school collahoration to help 
meet school staff development needs. Project WPP recommends that another type of 
business-school collaborative effort be initiated which would impact the educational 
attainment of children by helping working parents become more involved in the 
education of their children. 

1 The role of employers 

The role vhat is envisioned for employers by WPP staff is the adoption, pa part of 
the formal, public corporate policy and image, of an active affirmation or the value 
^iT society of a better eriucated new generation. If employers not only facilitate, but 
actually actively promote th'^ involvement of their employees in the education of 
their children, tney would be accomplishing a massive transference of social energy 
to the educational enterprise. The bulk of that enerey is provided by the parents 
themselves, who have the primary vested interest in the educational success of their 
children. The role of the employer is to provide the initial push, to remove some 
barriers that currently may restrain the universal interest that working parents 
have in providing their chi!d**en with maximum educational advantages. 

For businesses, those children must be perceived as future workers who will con- 
tinue to produce goods and services and as future consumers of those same goods 
and services. 

In addition to these long-term considerations, it is important to note that there 
ore benefits in a trend toward an increasing humanization of the workplace, where 
workers can expect to be treated more as persons than as expendable human re- 
sources The affirmation of the value of children's education in general, and of the 
children of employees in particular would let employees know that the employers 
care for them and their families and should have a positive effect on the overall 
level of satisfaction of workers and on their morale and productivity. 

2 The role of schools 

SEDL's Parent Involvement in Education Project (PIEP) has gathered evidence 
(Executive Summary of Annual Report, December 1983) that school personnel, in- 
cluding teachers, principals and other administrators, value parental participation. 
It IS not always cl%jar, however, that specific pra' .s and policies of the schools ac- 
tually encourage participation and support on the part of parents. Most teachers 
and school administrators hcve not received, as part of their formal education, spe- 
cialized training to prepare them for successful implementation of parental partici- 
pation policies and practices. 

The strategy that WPP is recommending requires a true two-way collaborative 
effort betA^een employers and schools. The strategy would require from the school 
partners a concerted effort to provide information about regularly scheduled activi- 
ties, such as holidays, inservice training days, achievement testing periods, and 
parent-teacher conference periods, to their business^sector partners. 

It would also require a greater awareness by school personnel of the limitations of 
those parents who work full-time during the day, so that at least some school activi- 
ties, Loth at the classroom level and at the school-wide level, are scheduled in a 
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more balanced fashion between day and evening hours Such rearrangements of 
schedules would increase the lilcel hood that working parents, with assistance from 
their employers, could take part in school events. 

Finally, their effort would require scl xAs to provide some limited forms of out- 
reach activities, most of an informational nature, directed to the participating work- 
places. It is likely that there would be some practical limitations in the capacity of 
individual schools' personnel to provide this outreach. For many school districts, 
however, it is becoming more and more common, as a permanent "public relations" 
effort, to undertake public information activities directed not only at the parents, 
but also at the private sector and other community organizations. This is especially 
the case nf large, urban school districts that can afford specialized personnel to 
carry out these functions. WPP refers to this recommended collaborative effort as 
the Employer-Supported Parental Involvement in School Program (ESPIS). 

£. EMPLOYER-SUPPORTED PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOL PROGRAM (ESPIS) 

The initiative to implement this collaborative effort within a given corporation or 
business may come from within the corporation, either from management units, 
such an personnel or public relations departments, or from employee organizations, 
such as labor i^nions, human relations committees, or other employee groups. The 
initiative could also o. iginate from a specific school or a school disUict and be pre- 
sented to a corporation either through management or through employee oi^&niza- 
tions. Fi lally, the ESPIS program could be initiated by ?n independent third party, 
such as chambers of commerce, civic organizations, Paren ' Teacher Associations or 
Parent Teacher Student Associations, city- wide council of PTAs, or an educational 
agency, such as SEDI/s Working Parents Project. Regf rdless of where the initiative 
comes from, or how it is transmitted, successful adoption and implementation will 
require the concurrence and active suppoii fron. individuals within all the organiza- 
tions. 

1 Business/corporate program component 

WPP suggests a number of alternative measures that represent various levels of 
corporate commitment and support, with corresponding levels of expenditure of cor- 
porate time and resources. 

The following are some of the recommended program measures that could be im- 
plemented, in addition to the adoption of an official "Corporate Statement of Sup- 
port for Employee/ Parental School Involvement." This statement should be issued 
by the highest authority, making exph^it the rationale for encouraging employees to 
become more involved in the education of their children. 

The alternative measures include: 

(a) Encouraging the use of already existing leave mechanisms for parental in- 
volvement in the education of children. 

(b) An alternative strategy is the provision of a new policv of matching, hour for 
hour, existing L>liort-term, hourly leave provisions, provided that such leave is re- 
quested by employees in advance and for school involvement purposes. This policy 
could establish a maximum number of hours per calendar (cr school) year to be 
matched for each employee. 

(c) Another alternative is establishment of a special form of shoit-term leave, to 
be designated for school involvement purposes, and to be requested and granted fol- 
lowing established procedures, not to exceed a set number of hours per calendar 
year. 

(d) Distribution of tbv Corporate Statement to employees through regular formal 
information channels- 

(e) Issuance of a press release to announce adoption of the Coiporate Statement. 

(0 Provisicn of space on a bulletin board(s) or regular space in internal newslet- 
ters or other information channels to be used to publicize infoi ^^ation about educa- 
tional IP" 3s, school activities, or other education-relatul items of interest to par- 
ents. Tl^e information may be furnished by employees themselves, or it may be re- 
ceived from liaison persons in the schools, school districts. PTAs, etc. 

(g) Provision of access to and suitable space to conduct informational or training 
activities for employees, using speakers, leaders, or trainers who are provided to the 
corporation by schools, school districts, voluntary organizations, or any other appro- 
priate communi:y agency. 

(h; Provision of access to corporate facilities and resources, including either a spe- 
cial fund for these activities or use of corporate training mechanisms, to support 
training and information activities specified under the collaboration program. 
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(i) Provision of facilities for the operation, on the work site, of special parpoee 
groups of employees, such as Social Support Groups of Single Parents. 

2. School program component 

\8 described for the case of the business component, the intitiative for a collabo* 
lative arrangement irrespective of where it originates, would require that the ap- 
propriate decision-making bodies within each organization act on it. Depending on 
the scope of the activities to be carried out, approval of the program may require 
that it be sanctioned bv the school district's board. Although this approval might 
take some time, it would represent a more powerful incentive to all the people in- 
volved and it would stimulate administrators to expedite the necessary actions that 
are required to successfully implement the program at the classroom level. 

Some school districts might find that tneir governing boards have already ap> 
proved policies and/or meclumisms to increase support from the community, includ- 
ing the business community, in that case, implementation of the ESPIS Program 
may proceed more quickly and may require only a concerted effort to be communi- 
cated to the public at large. 

Publicity about this particular kind of school-business activity can generate com- 
munity-wide support for the educational enterprise, increase community cohesive- 
ness, and increase the chances that the general public, as tarr"* y^rs, will be willing 
to bear the cost of education in general. 

In order to carry out its part of the collaborative effort, the school districts may 
designate a person or ofTice to act as liaison with the participating businesses. 

The following are some of the possible program components that would be the re- 
sponsibility of the liaison person or office: 

(a) To maintain regular contact with school principals and other school officials to 
gather necessary information about educational activities. 

(b) To provide participating businesses information about system-wide activities, 
such as the official school calendar, annoimcements of special events, and about spe- 
cial events that will take place in individual schools. The format can be a newsletter 
suitable for posting in specially designated areas in the workplaces. 

(c) To identify within the 8ch> 1 district resource persons and materials that can 
be used for outreach activities. 

(d) To identify resources outside the school district, such as local community pro- 
grams, voluntary orgpnizations, professional organizations. Educational Service Cen- 
ters, colleger of education, education research and development agencies, etc. 

(e) To prepare a program of self<ontained. short (one hour or less) outreach activi- 
ties that can be carried out at workplaces (e.g., "brown bag seminars" to be held 
during the lunch hour or at other suitable times). Topics that have been used in 
other programs and that are supported by specific comments made by respondents 
in the WPP research with dual-earner and single-parent families include: 

(1) preparation for parent-teacher conferences, 

(2) parental involvement options for working parents 

(3) helping with homework, 

(4) developing good home study habits, 

(5) relating to children (i.e., discipline with support), and 

(6) questions and answers about school policies and issues, such as counseling for 
career choices, vocational education, determination of attendance zones, parental 
access to school records, transfer policies, school safety, school lunch programs, 
L*ot>3-tcwn transportation, provision of in-school after-school care, gifted and talent- 
ed programs, summer school pn^rams, etc. 

At the pre&ent time the WPP staff is refining these recommendations for imple- 
mentation in the Centra] Texas area On the basis of that experience, detailed and 
practical guidelines will be pr^ared for dissemination throughout the SEDL region 
and the nation. 

Additional recommendations to school personnel related to parental involvement 
include 

(DA well-publicized schedule of events would enable more parents to anticipate 
as well as participate in school activities. In addition to direct mailing or phone 
calls, schools can promote periodical listing? of activities in local newspapers or 
neighborhood publications Some schools puolish regular newsletters mailed to all 
residents of their attendance zone 

Many parents stated that if they knew well in advance, time off could be request- 
ed or arrangements made with co-workers and supervisors to be away for a short 
l^riod Children often can be somewhat unreliable messengers to the home for 
school news 
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(2) Schools should inform non-custodial parents about their children'j educational 
progress. Furthermore, these parents should be advised about school events. It 
should be left up to parents and children to decide who can or should attend school 
functions Only in extreme cases, such as when a court order applies, should schools 
prohibit non-custodial parents' access to information held by schools and to contacts 
with school officials regarding the educational progress of their children. Such an 
expanded communication policy also can include mailing school grades and other 
school information to non-custodial parents who do not reside in the same city. 

(3) The nature and purpose of homework is something that must be considered 
seriously by the education community. To the extent that it builds up and reinforces 
skills acquired during the school day, it may be a necessary part of education. How- 
ever, educators also must recognize its potential for frustrating parents, who cannot 
help, and children, who cannot complete assignments. 

Although about 40 percent of the single-parent families in our sample reported 
that sometimes other adults helped their children with homework, this also implies 
that at least 60 percent do not have any help. 

Homework can be a constant source of stress and tension in the family First, it 
often calls for parents to constantly monitor children's work on assignments and 
keep them away from distractions. Second, in addition, to being a drain of energy 
from exhausted mothers, this monitoring function often turns into an adversarial 
relationship It can become a source ot strain in relationships that are already re- 
stricted to just a few hours a day for working single mothers who must also manage 
their households. Third, many mother's are ill-equipped to help their children with 
many homework assignments. Half of our sample had no more than a high school 
education. 

One solution has been implemented by 6ome after-school care programs is the al- 
location of space, time, and tutors to supervise children who wish to complete their 
assignments during that period This frees both parents and children's time at home 
for recreation, relaxation, or household work. 

An alternative solution, implemented by some teachers and schools as an infor- 
mal policy, 18 simply not to assign homework to be done over the weekend. With 
theii time already limited, parents and children in dual-earner and single-parent 
families can allocate weekends for family pursuits of a relaxing nature. 

The elimination of homework as a source of family conflict and stress could have 
a significant impact on the quality of life in single-parent households, and on other 
family forms as well 

There and other changes in procedures and policies of employers, schools, and 
other agencies can be of great importance to working parents, in particular, because 
they allow tnem greater flexibility to plan not only for the multiple demands aris- 
ing from their work careers, but also those arisiiig from child care, their children's 
education, and other family needs Changes such as those discussed here should be 
welcomed by other family forms, including those single, childlesc, or with older chil- 
dren, since these measures could also accommodate their own needs for a satisfying 
personal Jite apart from their jobs and careers 
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Mr Lehman. We have some questions that we will submit for 
the record, and we will await your response. 
Mr. Espinoza. Thank you. 

Mr. Lehman. Mrs. Johnson, would you like to make a statement? 

Mrs. Johnson. I won't prolong it. 1 know you have been here. I 
am sorry, but I was detained in another hearing. 

The kmds of things you are talking about are things that con- 
cern me very, very much. I think it is important that we realize 
the problems that families are facing in America now, as well as 
the nature of the day care problem that v/e face, are clearly the 
mirror image of the employment structure that we have estab- 
lished in our society. 

I think we have to be much more aggressive in finding ways to 
alter the structure of the workday and the workweek if we are 
really going to have an impact on the quality of parenting oppK)rtu- 
nities, the involvement of parents in education, and the sufficiency 
of day care opportunities in the future. Having acquired my origi- 
nal training for my current job as a very involved parent in a 
public school system and facing all the pressures of declining urban 
resources, I believe wholeheartedly in what you are doing, it makes 
such a difference with children as well as for parents. 

I have enjoyed your testimony. I want you to know I will be dis- 
tributing your remarks to a group of businessmen in Connecticut I 
will be meeting with at breakfast tomorrow morning. I will add 
this to my agenda. I appreciate your being here. Thank you 

Also, I would like to thank ycu for convening this hearing. It is a 
subject that we deal with so seldom at the Federal level that we 
have little oppoitunitv to make a difference. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you. You made a very valuable contribution 
to this task force. 

Mr. Lehman. Joyce Epstein. 

STATEMENT OF JOYCE EPSTEIN, PH.D., DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OR- 
GANI/ATION PROGRAM, CENTER FOR SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
OF SCHOOLS, THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, 
MD 

Ms. Epstein. Mr. Chairir.an, I air. 
to discuss my research on parent involvement and the policy impli- 
cations of the findings. 

It is significant that involving parents in their children's learn- 
ing has been recognized as necessary and important by the prestigi- 
ous committees of scholars who contributed to several recent re- 
ports on the Nation's schools. The recommendations in their re- 
ports reflect the consistent research findings over two decades that 
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children have an advantage in school when their parents encour- 
age and support their school activities. 

However, the reports do not tell which type of parent involve- 
ment are most beneficial to students, parents, teachers and schools, 
nor do they recommend how teachers could involve more parents, 
particularly parents who would not get involved on their own with- 
out leadership from the teacher. 

At the Johns Hopkins University Center for Social Organization 
of Schools, we designed a study to increase the knowledge about 
the types of parent involvement that teachers use and the effects of 
those practices on parents and students. We surveyed 3,700 first, 
third and fifth grade teachers and their principals in 600 3chools in 
16 districts in Maryland. We interviewed 82 teachers who varied in 
how much they emphasized parent involvement in learning activi- 
ties at home, and collected data on the achievements and behaviors 
of over 2,100 students in these teachers' classrooms. 

Let me be clear that, in this study, parent involvement refers to 
teachers' requests for parents to assist them at home with learning 
activities related to the children's school work. We studied 14 types 
of techniques, including asking parents to read to the child or 
listen to the child read at home, to discuss things at home that con- 
cern the school, to play informal learning games with the ch'M, to 
tutor th? child in specific skills, and to enter contracts with teach- 
ers to assure that certain assignments will be completed at home. 

Let me turn to a few of the research findings that may interest 
this committee. The details of the research are found in my written 
statement and in technical reports that arc referenced there. 

Mr. Lehman. Excuse me. Your statement will be included in its 
entirety in the record. 

Ms. Epstein. Yes, I understand that the long statement will be 
included. 

What factorb influence teachers to involve parents in learning 
activities at home? 

Two factors influenceu .^achers in our survey. First, the grade 
level taught was the most important influence. Teachers of young- 
er students— in this case, grade one — make much more frequent 
use of parent involvement than teachers of older students in grades 
three and five. This has been found by others. 

Second, parents active at the school lead teachers to use more 
parent involvement in learning activities at home. When some par- 
ents are active at the school, they convey a message to teachers 
that parents are willing to work to improve the school and its pro- 
grams. As a reeult, teachers may be more willing to Eisk all parents 
to conduct learning activities at home. 

Our data do not support the widespread belief that teachers use 
parent involvement activities at home only with better educated 
parents. Some teachers who are leaders in the use of parent in- 
volvement techniques are equally likely to use parent involvement 
with parents who have many or few years of formal schooling. This 
finding is very important because it indicates that teachers can get 
all parents involved and help to overcome disadvantages in school 
that children of less*educated parents may initially have. 

What are the effects on parents of teacher practices of parent in- 
volvement? 
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Most parents believe that parent involvement is important, but 
very few are involved at the school. Despite the large numbers we 
heard this morning about volunteers in schools in several States, 
those numbers reflect only a small percentage of parents with chil- 
dren in the schools. Only 4 percent of the parents survQred in 
Maryland could be considered highly active at the school, dver 70 
percent never helped the teacher m the school building, in fund- 
raising activities, or in other capacities; but, by contrast, almost all 
parents were sometimes involved with their children at home. Over 
85 percent spent 15 minutes or more helping their children at 
home in the evening, when asked to do so by the teacher, and said 
they could spend more time if asked to and if shown how to help. 

Analyzing parents survey responses, we found that parents 
whose teachers were leaders in the use of parent involvement in 
learning activities at home were more likely than other parents to 
report that they recognize that the teacher worked hard to interest 
parents in the instructional program, that they received most of 
their ideas for home involvement from the teachers, that they felt 
they should help their children at home, that they understood 
more this year than last year about what the child was being 
taught in school, and that they rated the teacher higher in inter- 
personal skills and overall teaching ability. 

Thus, teachers who work at parent involvement are considered 
better teachers than those who remain more isolated from the fam- 
ilies of the children they teach. 

What are the varying responses of teachers to single and married 
parents? 

Mr. Lehman. Ms. Epstein, we have a difficult time restraint. I 
don't want to impose on you. 
Ms. Epstein. I could summarize these last two points for you. 
Mr. Lehman. That would be fine. 

Ms. Epstein. The teachers who were leaders in the use of parent 
involvement did not make distinctions in ho>; they treated or rated 
or evaluated single and married parents, whereas teachers who did 
not involve families in learning activities at home rated the single 
parents as less helpful and less able to follow through on activities. 
So it was the teachers' practices, not the marital status of the par- 
ents, that made a difference in how married and single parents 
were treated in the schools and how the married and single par- 
ents reacted to the schools. 

The effect on students is another topic of concern. Very few stud- 
ies enable one to look at the link between what the teacher does 
with parents and whether it has any effects on students. There are, 
of course, lots of opinions a^out tnis subject, many of which we 
heard this morning. 

In looking at children's reading and math achievement, we found 
that teachers who involve parents in learning activities at home 
have children who, from the fall to the spring of the year, gain in 
reading achievement. These effects were not found for math 
achievement. We believe that this is because most parent involve- 
ment practices concern reading activities. This suggests that teach* 
ers might want to think more about how to better organize parent 
involvement in math activities. Teacher practices of parent involve- 
ment seem to have positive effects on children's reading skills. 
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We don't know very much about which practices or programs 
work. You vill hear or you can read about many practices and pro- 
grams in different cities in the country, but there are few studies of 
the effects of those programs on the parents or on the children. 

There is great need for two kinds of efforts: research and teacher 
training. There needs to be much more research on the actual ef- 
fects of particular practices and programs on parents and their 
children. We may all feel parent involvement is important, but be- 
cause there are so many different kinds of parent involvement and 
they all cost money and time, it is very important for research to 
identify the links between practices and effects. Teachers want to 
know which kinds of parent involvement will be most helpful. 

We need more attention to teacher training. Preservice and in- 
service training is needed for teachers to know how to implement 
parent involvement programs and to learn how to help parents 
help their children to do better in school. 

In the past. Federal, State, and local policies h^ve emphasized 
the involvement of a few parents in governance, on committees, 
and in the school building. Our research suggests that policies are 
needed that support the involvement of all parents in learning ac- 
tivities at home that can help more children succeed in school. 

I would be happy to address other questions. 

Mr. Lehman. We have some to furnish for the record. 

[Prepared statement of Joyce L. Epstein follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Joyce L. Epstein, Director, School Organization Pro- 
gram, Center for Social Organization of Schools, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 



Mr Chairman, mi>mbers of the committee, I am Joyce L Epstein, a sociologist, 
and Director of the School Organization Program at the Johns Hopkins University 
Center for Soci A Organization of Schools. I am pleased to have been invited to talk 
with you today about the role parents can play in improving education in America. 
I will summarize the results of research that 1 am currently conducting on the ef- 
fects of involving parents in the education of their children, and I will outline some 
of the implications from this research for future policy concerning schools and fami- 
lies 

It IS significant that involving parents in their children's learning has been recog- 
nized as necessary and important by the prestigious committees of scholars who con- 
tributed to several recent reports on the nation's schools. The recommendations re- 
flect the consistent findings of over two decades of social research that children 
have an added advantage in school when their parents encourage and support their 
school activities However the reports do not tell which types of parent involvement 
are most beneficial to students, parents, teachers and schoob. nor do they recom- 
mend how teachers could involve more parents— particularly parents who would not 
get involved on their own without leadership from the teacher. 

At the Johns Hopkins University Center for Social Organization of Schools, we 
designed a study to increase knowledge about the types of parent involvement that 
teachers use and their effects on parents and students. We conducted surveys of 
3700 first, third, and fifth grade teachers and their principals in 600 schools in 16 
school districts in Maryland. We interviewed 82 teachers who varied in how much 
they emphasized parent invc'vement in learning activities at home, collected data 
on the achievements and beha nors of over 2100 students in these teachers class- 
rooms, and surveyed over 1200 parents of these children. These data are unique be- 
cause they link the teachers' practices to the parents and the children in the teach- 
ers' classrooms This kind of linked data is required to study effects of teacher prac- 
tices on parents and students Let me be clear that in this study "parent involve- 
ment" refers to teachers' requests for parents to assist with learning activities that 
are related to the children's school work. The fovn?en techniques that we studied 
included asking parents to read to the child or listen to the child read, conduct dis- 
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cussions, informal learning games, tutor the child in specific sliills, and enter con- 
tracts to assure that certain assignments are completed. 

With that background about our study, let me now turn to the research findings 
that this committee may find especially pertinent. The details of the research are 
found in technical reports referenced in the written statement. 

What factors influence teachers to involve parents in learning activities in home? 

Two key factors influence teachers to use parent involvement practices. The grade 
level taught was the most important influe ice. Teachers of younger students (in this 
case, grade (1) make more frequent use of more parent involvement practices than 
teachers of older students (grades 3 and 5). Parents active at the school lead teach- 
ers to use more parent involvement in learning activities at home. When some par- 
ents are active at school, they convey a message to teachers that parents are willing 
to work to improve the school and its programs. As a result, teachers may be more 
willing to ask these and other parents to conduct learning activities with their chil- 
dren at home. 

Our data do not support the widespread belief that use parent involvement activi- 
ties only with better-educated parents. Some teachers who are leaders in the use of 
parent involvement are equally likely to use parent involvement techniques with 
parents who have many or few years of formal schooling. Other teachers who are 
not leaders say parents with little education cannot or will not help with learning 
activities. 

What are the effects on parents of teacher practices of parent involvement? 

Almost all parents believe parent involvement is important, but very few are in- 
volved at the school. For example, over «u% of the parents never helped the teacher 
in the classroom or on class trips, in other areas of the school, or in fund raising 
activities. Most parents cannot or do not become involved at school. Over 40% of the 
mothers in this sample worked full time and 18% worked part time. In contrast, 
almost all parents were involved at least once in a while in learning activities at 
home. Over 85% reported that they spent 15 minutes or more helping their child at 
home when asked to do so by the teacher, and that they could spend more time if 
shown how to help. 

Parents' survey responsf^b were analyzed to see how teacher practices of involving 
parents affected what parents did or said. Results show that parents whose chil- 
dren's teachers were leaders in parent involvement were more likely than other 
parents to report that: 

They recognized that the teacher worked hard to interest parents in the instruc- 
tional program; 

They received most of their ideas for home involvement from the teachers; 
They felt that they should help their children at home; 

They understood more this year than last about what their child was being taught 
in school; 

They were more positive about the teacher's interperaonal skills; 
They rated the teacher higher in overall teaching ability; 

In other words, teachers who work at parent involvement are considered better 
teachers than those who remain more isolated from the families of the children 
they teach. 

What are the varying responses of teachers to single and married parents? 

The one-oarent home is one of the mtyor family arrangements for school children 
today, yet little research has focused on how single parents and their children fit 
into schools that were desired to serve "traditional" families. In our survey, about 
24% of the parents were single parents — close to the national average — and so we 
were able to study whether teachers treated single and married parents differently 
in terms of parent involvement, and how parents from differently-structured fami- 
lies reacted to teachers' practices and their children's schools. 

We found that single parents reported spending more minutes helping their child 
at home than did married parents, but they still ielt thev did not have time to do all 
the teacher expected. Married parents spent more time helping at the school. Single 
and married parents were equally willing to halp their children on learning activi- 
ties at home. 

The important differences, however, rested with the views and actions of the 
teachers about single and married parents and their children. Teachers who were 
leaders in the use of parent involvement made equal demands on single and mar- 
ried parents to help at home, but teachers who were not leaders made more de- 
mands on smgJe parents. Teachers-leaders rated sinp^le and married parents as 
equally helpful and responsible on home learning activities, but non-leaders rated 
i>ingle parents as lower in helpfulness and fohow-through on learning activities at 
home In short, teacher-leaders were more likely to get good results from all par- 
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enta— not just those who are traditionally thought to be helpful to teachers and to 
children. 

What are the effects of teacher practices of parent involvement on student 
achievements and attitudes? 

Teachers want proof that the lime and effort needed to organize a parent involve- 
ment program will improve student achievements and behaviors. So far, we have 
studied a small sample of students for whom we have fall and spring achievement 
test scores, to see it students whose teachers emphasize parent involvement gain 
more in reading and math than students in other teachers' classrooms. 

Preliminary results indicate that students whose teachers were leaders in parent 
involvement made greater gains in reading achievement than did other students 
from the fall to the spring of the school year But, we dia not find the same effects 
on gains in math cchievement. We believe these results are explained by the fact 
that the most popular parent involvement practices are reading activitities. 

We found in othe. analvses of survey data from fifth grade students that in teach- 
er-leader classrooms, students report that they have more positive attitudes toward 
school, more regular homework habits, that the school and ramily are more similar, 
that the teacher knows the family, and that they are assigned more homework on 
weekends. Thus, our research sug^fests that there are important consequenr^s for 
achievement, attitudes, and behavior that occur for students when teachers make 
parent involvement part of their regular teaching practice. 

What kinds of programs and practices seem to work and why? 

We know very little about the kinds of practices that work because there are few 
studies of the effects of particular programs or practices on the parents, teachers, 
and students involved. There are many opinions about parent involvement but little 
data of the sort that is needed to document clearly what works consistently, for 
which student and parent populations, for what skills, at what grade levels? Re- 
search is reauired that links well-defined practices of teachers to the parents and 
students in the teachers' classrooms. 

We knew little about what programs work because relatively few teachers use 
parent involvement. There are tew courses in teacher training that prq>are teachers 
to make good use of parents as allies in helping children learn. Tnere is need for 
more systematic efforts in pre-eervice and in-service training to help teachers learn 
how to help parents who would not become involved without the leadership of the 
teachers. 

We know very little about the kinds of parent involvement programs that work 
after the elementary grades. So, there must be more well-designed research at all 
levels of schooling, more preparation for teachers in training, and more develop- 
ment and evaluation of particular progrsmfis and practices. 

In the ast, federal, state, and local policies have emphasizedparent involvement 
in govei .nee, on committees, and in sc^^ls and classrooms, Tnese activities typi- 
cally in' jlved very few parents and did not affect parents and students in important 
ways. Our research suggests that policies are needed that support the involvement 
of all parents to build parent understanding about the schools, to recognize parents' 
continuing role in educating their children, and to focus specifically on helpinff stu- 
dents gain extra leamins time at home to attain skills needed at their graide level. 

Sometimes schools and teachers have to choose between parent inv(3vem?nt at 
school and parent involvement in learning activities at home. Our data suggest that 
both types of involvement have some benefits, but for different participants. Having 
parents at the school helps teachers feel more comfortable about asking parents to 
help with learning activities at home. Having parents involved in leaminff activities 
at home has consistent effects on parents' ideas and knowledge about helping their 
children and on their evaluations of teachers' merits. Parent involvement in leam- 
mg activities at home has the potential for positive effects on student achievements 
and attitudes about school. Other types of parent involvement do not have the same 
strong effects on parents' attitudes and evaluations. If teachers had to choose only 
one policy to stress, these results suggest that the most payoff for the parents and 
students will come from teachers involving parents in helping their children on 
learning activities at home. 

Mr. Lehman. I thought maybe Mrs. Johnson may have a ques- 
tion. 

Mrs. Johnson. I just want to say that your testimony is a glori- 
ous example of vhat we ought to be doing in every business during 
lunch hour, offering programs and things like that, so that parents 
could get some guidance on how to help, and particularly how to 
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support and enhance the impact of our very costly but very impor- 
tant special education programs. I appreciate your testimony. 

While I have been here only a short time, I did review some of it, 
and I will review it and send it to my board of education members 
and to the heads of my PTA's. I think that if we can disseminate 
some of this kind of information and stiiiulate involvement — if you 
get stray letters emanating from Connecticut, you will know why. 
But we will also give some thought to the type of vehicle through 
which we can share what yoii have said here this morning. There 
are a number of members of the task force who are interested in 
education, and we will confer cn sharing your testimony, because it 
has been very valuable. I know the first panel was, too. I really ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr. Lehman. I have two questions, and you can answer them for 
the record if you would like. I would like for you to write me a 
letter on them. 

One is the fact that using semivolunteers — for instance, we used 
parents when I was the chairman of the school board for cafeteria 
work for several hours a day at minimum wage. Then we started 
using at the time in some of the inner-city schools parents as hall 
monitors at minimum wage to maintain stability. 

I wonder if you have any comment to make in the involvement 
of parents at minimum wage. Many of the single-parent minority 
students' parents are day workers, and they would just as soon, at 
minimum wage — come into the school and they would not lose 
income, and it would be a very modest expenditure, and it would 
be at the same level as they would earn as a day worker. We have 
used them, and they have been helpful. 

The other thing is I would like some romment about the general 
feeling of being threatened by volunteers, that the teachers them- 
selves feel threatened by volunte rs. What is your experience about 
subduing that sense of anKiety in the teachers about the invasion 
of that type of volunteers? It is a question of turf, to a certain 
extent. 

I would like to get something back for the record with regard to 
those questions. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lehman. We will take the next panel, which consists of 
Robert Woodson, accompanied by Liller Green; and Karen Coleman 
from Florida. 

I am going to let Mr. McKernan chair this for a few minutes 
while I go over to see what is happening in my Appropriations lUll 
committee markup. I will be back just as quickly as I can. 

Mr. McKernan [presiding]. Mr. Woodson, why don't you start. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT WOODSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CENTER FOR NEIGHBORHOOD ENTERPRISES, INC., WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Mr. Woodson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert Woodson, the 
founder and President of the National Center for Neighborhood 
Enterprise, a research and demonstration organization dedicated to 
assisting low-income individuals and families and organizations, 
and implement solutions to social and economic problems that they 
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design. We are committed to empower low-income people. One of 
our very important program areas is education. 

There is a lot of discussion about educating low-income children. 
Seldom are their parents consulted about what constitutes viable 
solutions to the problem of inadequate educational options. 

We surveyed about 250 neighborhood-based independent schools, 
established by parents and located hll over the country. The schoolf 
are located in Hispanic and Asian areas, and on Indian reserva- 
tions in some of the most hostile physical environments you can 
imagine. Eighty percent of the schools are in black urban commu- 
nities, ranging in size from 20 to 1,000 students. Virtually all are 
supported by tuition and modest fundraising. Many of the teachers 
earn 60 percent of what public school teachers earn, yet the stu- 
dents often achieve 2 years above grade level. 

We think that our survey merely- scratched the surface. There 
are 50 schools in Chicago; 30 in the city of Philadelphia. Many par- 
ents are making tremendous sacrifices, often using welfare or 
Social Security checks and working multiple jobs to support their 
children in these schools. 

Mrs. Liller Green, the founder of one of our most innovative 
schools and creative scnools in the country, has accompanied me. 

Many of these low-income parents do not have the time it takes 
to wade through the red tape of traditional programs. Many of 
them do not have the time to volunteer or go into the schools. 
Therefore, they must make the most intelligent and informed deci- 
sion possible in selecting a school for their children. As we have 
talked with them, we have learned that they believe the most con- 
structive assistance they can receive is an educational voucher that 
will enable them to shop for a school that will provide the best edu- 
cation for their children. 

Unfortunately many schools have had to increase their tuitions 
and cannot serve the low-income parents and children that they in- 
tended to. Direct assistance to parents would benefit both the 
school and the student. 

Therefore, I suggest that this committee and others at some 
future hearings invite parents of low-income students to testify. We 
have a lot of experts who speak on behalf of low-income parents 
and purport to represent their views. But I think that it is essen- 
tial for this committee and other Members of the Congress to solic- 
it the views and opinions of low-income people directly and learn 
what options they choose and A^hat solutions they have designed. 

[Prepared statement of Robert L. Woodson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Robert L. Woodson, President, National Center for 
Neighborhood Enterprise, Washington, DC 

My name is Robert Woodson, and I am prpf!'d?nt of the National Center for 
Neighbohood Enterprise (N-'iSE), a research and demonstration project founded on 
the belief that the people experiencing problems are the best source for the solu- 
tions to those problems; that is, the best help is self-help And I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to address the Prevention Strategies Task Force of the Select Committee on 
Children, Youth and Families at today's hearing on the very important role of \ 
ents in the education of their children Mark Twain once said, "If thp only *,ool you 
have is a hammer, then every problem looks like a nail 

Many parents of minority and poor children have become disillusioned with the 
lack of quality services provided by traditional public systems, especially large 
inner-city school systems, heretofore the only vehicle available for education of their 
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children. These parents feel that their children are trapped in a bureaucratic ma- 
chine that ^arantees low levels of achievement. In fact, it is increasingly clear that 
each year more and more public school systen^s are unable to respond (either effi- 
ciently or effectively) to even the basic educational needs of inner-city and disadvan- 
taged children. Many of these young people are taking twice as long to learn the 
basic skills of reading, writing, and computation. As a result, they \cie interest and 
drop out or are ''pushed out" after sometimes as man as 12 years of formal school- 
ing without ever kxrning basic skills. The increase in youth unemployment has 
been directly rrrreiaibi to this "miseducation.'^ 

There is strong evidence, however, that neighborhood self-help responses to these 
failures represent a viable option for educating our children. All across the United 
States, parents of poor and minority children are taking control of the educational 
fate of their children by opting for private independent educations despite the often 
severe financial burden that accompanies this action 

At great personal sacrifice — sometimes using welfare checks, sometimes depend- 
ing on family and friends, sometimes by working multiple jobs — inner-city minority 
parents have enrolled their children in private schools that operate almost exclu- 
sively on tuition and modest community fundraising. Many of these schools, in fact, 
were created by frustrated parents. These schools offer a window of opportunity" 
through which parents can esca^ their crisis in hope. These hard working parents 
want to give their children opportunities they never had for themselves. They h»ve 
both found and started schools that can respond to children formerly labeled under- 
achievers, for example. And in each school that NCNE has visited, parents play the 
key role in formulating the school policy. Even those parents who have successful 
public school experiences have opted for ^he challenges provided these schools for 
one or more of their cnildren 

NCNE strongly supports the concept of neighborhood-based independent schools 
as a option for increasing educational opportunities for low-income minority pupils. 
We believe that such educational options are necessary to improve achievement as 
well as provide a solid understanding of cultural heritage. 

In 1983, NCNE surveyed a sample from more than 260 independent schools in se- 
lected cities that are developing educational options for Black, Flis^nic, American 
Indian and Asian children from urban and rural environments. 

The Center found that these independent schools are not the traditional private 
school that one thinks of—they ^^o not have a financially elite clientele or endowed 
academic and social programs, for example. These schools are often located in the 
most inadequate physicial facilities. Yet, teaching and learning is unparalleled in 
these settings 

Most of the schools have curricula that are guided by a formal cultural or reli- 
gious doctrine, which appears to add a demanding discipline to the educational proc- 
ess. Coursework includes higher level math, computer training, and foreign lan- 
gauge instruction at early grade levels. Most schools have established some formal 
program in computer literacy as well. Foreign languages taught at the schools m- 
clud? Spanish and French, but may include Swahili, Chinese, Latir and Arabic. 

Average enrollment is about 200 studente, ranging from as low as 22 to as high as 
1,000 and from preschool through 8th or 12th Qrade. Unfortunately, many of these 
schools have waiting lists because they cannot accommodate more students (al- 
though many have formal plans for expansion). 

The independent schools that have been identified are the epitome of self-determi- 
nation and innovation in education They have made a concerted effort to improve 
the environment in which minority and poor children can learn. They are meeting 
the challenges of educating minority and poor children, they have little voice in 
the current educational debate. NCNE believes there is a need to identify and docu- 
ment their successes in an attempt to adapt the&e models of academic achievement 
and social progress to other communities and society as a whoie 

A case at hand— in 1965, Liller Green and her husband Willianr Ujgan looking for 
a preschool for their 2V2'year-old daughter in Philadelphia They found few pro- 
grams, and the one that looked most suitable had a waiting list of several years 
before the child could enroll Discouraged by the delay of good pro-ams, the Greens 
took matters mto their own hands and opened the Ivy Leaf School Their goal was 
to provide a comprehensivt educational program to minority pupils 

Today the school has grown from 17 to 770 pupils and from preschool to 9th 
grade 
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NCNE OBJECTIVE 

The Center plans not only to continue its assessment of these independent schools 
but to establish a national program to promote the growth and development of inde- 
pendent schools as an untapped national resource for improving the qupMt^ of edu- 
cation for disadvantaged, and ultimately all, youngsters, NCNE will examine and 
analyze regulatory barriers that in* ^de the operation of these school* and deter- 
mine the implications these schools have for improved public policies in education. 
The program is intended to provide a catalyst that v*i?I facilitate a more substantial 
funding base for them by publicizing their accomplii,hments, providing forums for 
exchange of ideas and technical expertise, and developing £.n archival and data 
center to include curricula and resources. 

NCNE does not oppose public education. Rather, we merely seek to give low- 
income, minority families a choice; a choice that affluent parents have always been 
able to make for the education of their children. 

Mr. McKernan. Ms. Green, would you like to make a statement? 

STATEMEm' OF LILLER GREEN, DIRECi'OR, IVY LEAF LOWER 
SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 

Ms. Green. Yes. I am nere from Ivy Leaf Lower S:hooi in Phila- 
delphia. We opened in 1965 with 17 students and, as a result of pa- 
rental requests and that the need was recognized, the school has 
gradually grown, and today we have 770. 

Our thrust L: to make certain that these minority students have 
a good chance in terms of the field of education. These parents 
have made a conscious choice. They have struggled and are still 
stuggling to pry tuition so that their children may be able to gam 
the kind of ed-iOd'Aon that they desire for them. 

We have involved the parents right ^rr^m the beginning in this 
process. Many times r^inority paients have developed a feeling 
that their children cannot echieve because, ver the years, many 
minority students have not achieved on the national leveL So our 
first task m working with these pa/ * ^s i? to begin from (.ay one to 
say they can achieve and to work * h them closely through work 
shops, through material that is sent home, ihr ugh direction, 
through support, and so forth, to help them to b: \eve and to help 
them assist their children in achievement. 

I would just like to say that, as a resuU of tht kind of involve- 
ment that we have with the parents — and I know tne time is short, 
f ^ I am not going to take a lot of time describing it— but we have 
workshops and we have work books that involve the parents in as- 
sisting the students. We have a very high expectation of our stu- 
dents that is defined both with our students and the parents right 
from the beginning, with a very strong supportive organization of 
teachers an J administration that gives the material, tc^aches the 
material, both to the pare*"^s as well as the students. 

As a result, over 85 percent of our students score o.i h abo' 3 
the national average. We have other schools that are requesting 
our students because they know that their performance is high, 
both socially as well as academically. We have just become in- 
volved last year in registering our seventh-grade students in the 
program for the mentally gifted that Johns Hopkins offers through 
the summer. This year, one of our seventh-grade students scored 
970 on the SAT's, and she is being invited to represent the State as 
one of the top-scoring seventh graders in the State of Pennsylvania. 
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These are some of the things that our students are involved in 
with the support of the parents. We would like to say that our par- 
ents are very much in need of some system that would permit 
them more financial support as they make this type of choice tor 
their schools. 

Mr. McKernan. Ms. Coleman. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN WHIGHAM COLEMAN, COORDINATOR, 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION, SEMI- 
NOLE COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM, FL, AND 1980 FLORIDA 
TEACHER OF THE YEAR 

Ms. Coleman. Mr. Chairman, committee members and guests, as 
I testify before you this morning, I am reminded of another presen- 
tation some 63 years ago before another committee of the U.S. 
House of Representatives made by the very distinguished Dr. 
George Washington Carver. On that day, he said that he was there 
to represent the peanut and there were three things he would like 
to say about the peanut. No. I, he said we were fortunate to have 
many varieties; No. 2, many beneficied things are derived from 
them; and No. 3, we must seek ways to protect them so that we 
could continue to enjoy the benefits of the American-produced 
peanut. 

I am here representing Seminole County, FL. There aire three 
things I would like to say about parent participation in Seminole 
County, FL. One, we are fortunate to have thousands of dedicated 
citizens participating in our outstanding school system; two, all stu- 
dents, parent participants, teechers, schools and commun. ies 
within our district benefit from these programs; and three, we 
must, because of our commitment to excellence in education, seek 
ways to continue to enhance that participation. 

Recen research cited in the report that you have had presented 
to you indicates that parent participation is important to education 
because of at least three impacts on children: one, it does indeed 
increase acaa.mic achievement; two, it enhances the self-concept of 
the student; and three, it increases motivation. 

The research further found that learning was enhanced whether 
the parent participated as a classroom volunteer or as a member of 
an advisory committee. Historically, parents have parvicipated in 
education by joining PTA, attending student performance pro- 
grams, and baking cookies for class parties. While parents continue 
to do these meani.igfu1 things today, they are involved in schc^li^ m 
many, _T.any other ways. 

Florida is considered a national leader in parent participation in 
education. The Florida Legislature in 1976 and 1979 passed legisla- 
tion which required that parent par^'icipation be an integral part of 
the educational program. Mv district, Seminole County, has met 
the letter and the spirit of that law through various participation 
opportunities for our district's parents, of our 38,500 children in 42 
school centers. We have established numerous advisory committees 
where parei ts tnd other citizens participate, perhaps as a member 
of an exceptiun.ll education advisory committee, the Seminole 
County Curriculu^-n Advisory Committee, business education advi- 
sory committees, cooperative education advisory committees, the 
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Semino' County School Advisory Council, or as a member of one 
of our i local school advisory committees. 

In te ms of numbers, more than 600 citizens make contributions 
to our chool system in Seminole County by serving on one of these 
effer* e advisory committees. More than 25,000 Floridians serve 
on more than 1,500 school-level, district, or area advisory councils. 

These committee memt^ers are key communicators bringing 
ideas, concerns and aavice to our schools and taking information 
back to the ^^mmunity. Approximately 500 of our parents partici- 
pate as local school advisory committee members doing things like 
those found on pages 3 through 5 in your report. My, we simply 
don't know what we would do without parent participation on local 
school advisory committees in our district. 

The Seniinole County School Advisory Council assists these local 
school advisory committees through education and communication. 
Our school of information workshop in September is attended by 
hundreds of citizens. They come and learn about our school system 
and find ways that they can choose to participate in education in 
Seminole County. A January workshop, recipes for success, is 
planned for local school advisory committee chairmen and princi- 
pals. There they meet together and ta^'- about the good things hap- 
pening in each school. 

This year, the Seminole County Advisory Council received an 
educational improvement project grant through the Florida De- 
partment of Education to produce a newsletter. Indeed, 23,000 
copies were mailed into homes in Seminole County. Every home 
with a child in the school system received a copy of the n2wsletter. 

Last year, 10,000 citizens in our district joined the PTA, the larg- 
est parent support group. Whi'e PTA members continue to serve as 
room mothers and bake sale workers, these parents make other 
meaningful contributions as well. I am sure you will be surprised 
to see some of the contributions they make. You will find those 
enurierated on pages 6 through 9 in your report. 

Parents participate as members of booster clubs for athletic pro- 
grams and for band and chorus programs. You will be happy to 
know that parents have literally gone to the bank and signed the 
note to build sports stadiums in Seminole C/Ounty. You will be 
happy to know that they not only have financed the building, but 
have also worked shoulder to shoulder and arm in arm with school 
emplcyees as the actual construction of those facili*^^ has t^ken 
place. You will be happy to know that parents are i. iveJ in goal- 
setting for both athletic ar- music programs. 

Ten years ago, the Seminole County School Volunteer Program- 
dividends we lovingly call it— was a pilot program with 16 volun- 
teers serving three schools. This year, over 2,000 volunteers, divi- 
dends, gave 107,000 hours t-o children in our district. My, these divi- 
dends ac perform wonders. You will find lists of things that they do 
in the :iassroom included in the report, things like drilling on mul- 
tiplication facts, heloing with spelling, constructing learning cen- 
ters, and so on. Our aividends brochure states simply, **Gain assets, 
be a Dividend." V'e believe there are dividends for ever .e 
through the school volunteer program. 

Questions aro&e earlier about how working parents and single 
parents can participate in school volunteer programs. We have a 
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numb r of ways in our district. One is that some 19 child care cen- 
ters provide free child care for school volunteers, for moms inter- 
ested in serving in the schools. We have already mentioned the 
idea of release time. Many businesses provide release time rnd, in 
fact, encourage employees to go to the schools to participate as divi- 
dends, classroom volunteers, or as members of our Community Re- 
sources Program. 

Last year, we had some 800 citizens participating in the Commu- 
nity Resources Program where they go into a classroom, shc.;e 
their knowledge, their expertise or hobby with a group of children. 
They choose whether they will make one presentation or many 

f>resentations during the school year. The appendix to your report 
ists some specifics in terms of cases of citizens receivi4ig release 
time to actually travel to the classroom and talk with boys and 
girls. Our teachers do a greit job of sharing with bovs and girls 
what it is like to be a teacher. They, however, do not nave the ex- 
pertise to describe what it is like to be an attorney or a plumber or 
a banker. Community resources is an exciting program in our dis- 
trict. 

One of the integral parts of parent participation programs is 
training. Obviously, we must train these people to become mean- 
ingful participants in education. In your report, you will find a list- 
ing of the workshops provided. We do this several times a year. We 
have day meetings and night meetings to accommodate busy sched- 
ules. 

As /ou p -oceed through the report, you will see that parents can 
choose in Oeminolc County whether they participate on a continu- 
ing bac**: iTy if bus; schedules dictate just a short assignment, they 
can c^ ^ to participate on special committees. We invite parent 
participation on committees dealing with site selection for facili- 
ties, teacher of the year selection, textbook selection, rezoning, our 
school base management study and administrative selection com- 
mittees. 

Don Davies, president of the Institute for Responsive Education 
in Boston, has done extensive research on parent partiicipation in 
education in America today. He sajrs that only 1 scnool 'n 4 in the 
Nation has meaningful parent participation. We do have far to go. 

What are some of the requirements? Well, cei "mainly training is 
required. Certainly recognition is another integral part of the pro- 
gram. The schools must be willing to threw the doors open and 
accept parents as partners, and then recognize their performance. 
As a former classroom teacher with 14 years of teaching experience 
and as a district school administrator, I have seen the impact on 
children's lives. 

But going further, I would invite you to come to Seminole 
Cc unty. Come to Seminole County and visit Rosenwald Exception^^ 
Student Center and see mentally handicapped youngsters using 
good behavior coupons at a school store staffed by parents. 

Come to Lake Mary High School and see that sports complex 
built by parents and educators working together 

Come to Seminole County and visit Woodlands Elementary 
School, and see a dividend, a school volunteer, working in a learn- 
ing center v/ith first graders. Because of parent participation, these 
first graders are learning basic skills oetter than you and I ever did 
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as first graders. Because of parent participation, these first graders 
. re learning basic skilN better than you and I ever did as first 
graders. 

Come to Seminole County and see the local school advisory con^- 
mittee chairman standing shoulder to shoulder, shaking handi 
with straight-A students, and saying, "It's important to this com- 
munity that you excell.** 

Come to Seminole County and visit our elementary schools and 
see parent volunteers conducting an exciting math enrichment pro- 
gram. Math Super Stars, coordinated by parents for thousands of 
students. 

Come to Seminole County to visit Geneva Elementary School 
where parents and educators took a $1,600 grant worked together 
and produced a $10,000 perceptual playground. 

Come to Seminole County where test scores soar, where mean- 
ingful programs are provided for all children, and where the com- 
munity takes pride in the excellence of our educational programs. 

Come to Seminole County where tomorrow will be better because 
parents are partners in educating children today. 

Come to Seminole County. We would love to show you our model 
programs. 

[Prepared statement of Karen Whigham Coleman follows:] 

Prepared StmTement of Karen Whigham Coleman, Coordinator, Community Re- 
lations AND PuBuc Information Seminole Counts' School System Seminole 
County, FL 

Mr. Chairman and Committee Members, as I stand befoi-e you this morning, I am 
remmded of another appearance before another committee of the Un ted States 
House of Representatives some sixty-three years ago. Dr. George Washington Carver 
stood that day representing the peanut. He said that he had three things he wanted 
to say about the peanut: 

1 We are fortunate to have many, m^» Vvviieties. 

2. Many beneficial things are derive*' i tnem. 

3 We must seek ways to protect the. so that we can continue to enjoy and en- 
hance their contributions to our country. 

1 am here today representing Seminole County, Florida, where we are extremely 
proud of the model parent participation programs we have developed. There are 
three things I would like to say about parent participation in education: 

1< We are fortunate to htfve thousands of citizens participating in our outstanding 
school system in many different ways 

2 All students, parent participants, teachers, schools, and communities benefit 
^rom these programs. 

3 We must, because of our commitment to excellence in education, seek v/ays to 
increase and enhance citizen participation in education in Seminole County and 
throughout thif> great country ours. 

Recent research by CiiKiuoio, 1977; Holzman and Boes, 1973; R. L Sinclair, 1981; 
G. T. Indelicato, 1980; anc^ A. T. Henderson, 1982, indicates that parent participation 
is important to education because it has a positive impact on students' academic 
achievement, self-concept, and motivation Indelicato and Henderson studied the 
impact of different types of parent participation and foiind that learning was en- 
hanced whether the parents served as classroom volunteers or as advisory commit- 
tee members. 

This recent research should provide impetus to a change occurring in education in 
America today. Parents and other citizens are becoming partners in the challenging 
effort to provide a quality education for all children. 

Historically, parents have participated in education by joining PTA, attending 
student performance programs, and baking cookies for class partis. While parents 
continue to do those things today, they are involved in the schools in countless other 
ways which directly benefit school programs 
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Florida is considered a national leader in parent participation in education The 
Floric^a Legislature in 197^ and 1979 passed le^lation which requires that parent 
participation be an integral part of every schools educational program. 

Seminole County has met the letter and the spirit of the law through various par* 
ticipation opportunities for our district's parents of our 38,500 students in forty>two 
school centers. 

We have established numerous advisory committees where parents and other citi> 
zens participate as a member of Exceptional Education Advisory Committees, the 
Seminole County Curriculum Advisory Committee, Business Education Advisory 
Committees, Co<tp Advisory Committees, the Seminole County School Advisory 
Council, or as a member of one of our forty-two Local School Advisory Committees. 

More than six hundred citizens make contributions to our school system in Semi* 
nole County by serving on one of these effective advisory committees. More than 
twenty 'five thousand Floridians serve on more than fifteen hundred schooMevel, 
district, or area advisory committees. 

Advisory committee members are key communicators bringing ideas, concerns, 
and advice to our schools and taking information back to our communities. While 
parents serve on all of the advisory committees listed above, approximately five 
hundred parents participate as members of Local School Advif^^'^^v Committees. A 
partial listing of Local School Advisory Committee activities wot . J nclude: 

Planning and preparation of each school's Annual Report. 

Providing rn after-school activities bus for students at one high school so that stu- 
dents could stay after school to participate in activities and t'lem have transporta- 
tion home. 

Worked with the school's administration to provide extended library hours for 
students 

Planned, developed, and participated in ongoing academic achievement recogn> 
tion programs. 

Hosted a luncheon ^or Superintendent Robert W Hughes and members of The 
School Board of Seminole County to discuss the school's needs. 

Co^ponsored a program where a panel made up of teachers answered parents' 
questions. 

Worked to improve student safety by securing additional crossing guards. 

Informational programs for parents presented on: the district's testing program, 
gifted education, school finance, curriculum, exceptional education programs, stu- 
dent transportation, food service, copyright laws, computer education, and school at- 
tendance zones. 

Developed and compiled the results of tne parent attitude survey. 
Developed and piloted a new School Attendance Policy. 
Established bylaws for this parent group. 

Conducted a telephone survey of the school's parents concerning their feelings 
about the school's program, facilities, and extracurricular activities. 

Provided input for the school's administration concerning school-related issues 
such as budget, health program, school safety, detention and suspension policy, at- 
tendance, other cumcular concerns, American Education Week activities, and Open 
House plans 

Established a committee to plan teacher appreciation activities throughout the 
school year. 

The Seminole County School Advisory Council assists Local School Advisory Com- 
mittees by providing opportunities for training and for communication. This group 
hosts a School of Information Workshop *or Citizens each September. Hundreds of 
citizens attend They learn about our school system and about opportunities for par- 
ticipation. A January workshop. Recipes for Success, hap been held for Ltocal School 
Advisory Committee chairmen and principals to share successful programs, tips and 
ideas. 

This year the Seminole County School Advisory Committee received an Educa- 
tional Improvement Project Grant from the Florida Department of Education to 
prepare ano jtribute a newsletter to citizens. Approximately twenty-tliree thou- 
sand copies were mailed. Every home in Seminole County with a child enrolled in 
the school system, received a newsletter. 

Last year, ten thousand citizens joined PTA, the largest parent support group in 
Seminole County. W^ile PTA members continue to serve as room mothers and bake 
sale workers, these anive parents make many other meaningful contributions to 
our schools A partial Lst of these activities would include: 

Developed a newslett t for theii school which was maileu to all students' home 

Provided paddle fans and new tables for cafeteria. 
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Provided cultural events for the schools including- SCC Theatre "Mirror Man": 
Andre Ferrier, Music of Swit^'^rland, Contemporarv Ensemble; School of Dance Arts 
Program, Middle and High School Band Programs; Middle and High School Choral 
Programs, Southern Ballet Touring Group, Edythe Bush Theater; Florida Opera; 
Stevens Puppets presentation of "Beauty and the Beast", Clogging Machine; Tour- 
ing Robin Hood Players— "Abrahan. Lincoln", and Children s Musical Theater— 
**Tales of Brer Rabbit " 

Purchased laminator for school 

Sponspored Fall, Halloween and Spring Carnivals. 

Sponsored Skate Parties for Students on non-attendance days 

Participated in and sponsored Drug E^ducation Programs. 

Provided John Young Museum Suitcase Exhibit on Dinosaurs for school use. 

Purchased computers and software for the schools. 

Secured School Board support for moving the school's custodian on<ampufl full 
time as a vandal watcner. There has been no damage to the school facility since the 
Vandal Watcher Program was established. 

Furnished refreshments to all visitors to the school during Ameiican Education 
Week 

Provided an information booth during American Education Week so that all visi- 
tors to the school could receive information about the school and about the educa- 
tional rystem in Seminole County and in the State of Florida. 

Established a School Store where students may buy schno) supplies at school. 

Purchased science Uite, metronome, tuner, video cassette rea)rder, camera^ blank 
tapes, Hag 'les, landscaping supplies 

Sponsor^ ovies suitable for the entire family during evening hours. 

Sponsor a book exchange for students 

Provide askets of food for disadvantaged youngsters. 

An Out ^ding PTA Scholarship Program provides $1500 in college scholarships. 

Provided program conducted by guidance counselors on procedures for applying 
for college financial aid 

Paid for field trips for classes. 

Sponsored a Saturday Clean-Up Day at the school 

Purchased flag and stand, library shelves, piano keyboard. 

Provided funds for Computer Literacy Course for school's teachers. 

Parents participants as members of booster clubs for athletic and music programs 
in our higri schools During this past year, athletic booster clubs at our schools: 

Built two tennis courts and provided fencing and net 

Roofed the basebaii dugouts. 

Installed water fountains for a baseball field. 

"Participated in the formulation of a list of goals for the school's athletic program. 
. rovided a van for athletic events. 
Sponsored the AAU Swim Team 

Installed lights on the baseball field at $9600 per year for five years 
Purchased athletic equipment, 

Funded the construction of bathroom facilities rt a school's stadium complex. 
Constructed a softball field 

Band parents help Seminole County's schools provided a superior bsiid program 
for students. They have recently* 
Rebuilt concession stands and added a third concession stand 
Hosted the Florida Bandmasters' Marching Festival 
Raised $12,000 for one school's program 
Purchased uniforms, instruments and music. 
Provided transportation to events. 

Purchased and presented awards to outstanding band students. 

Ten years ago, Seminole County's school volunteer program. Dividends, was a 
pilot program with a Volunteer Coordinator, Dede Schaffner, involving sixteen vol- 
unteers in three schools Since that time, this exciting and rewarding participation 
program has had thousands of citizens to contribute more than six hundred thou- 
sand hours assisting with every facet of our schools' programs. Last year, tv o tho\ 
sand Dividends contributed one hundred seven thousand hours to our schools. 

Classroom volunteers work with individual students or small groups of students. 
They help with the preparation and use of learning centers. They help students 
master b&sic math facts, stimulate creative writing, prep:«re learning games and 
niateria.^, and assist with countless other classroom activities 

Nineteen child care center^ provide child care for young children so that mothers 
wishing to serve as Dividend may do so with free child care provided 
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Training of volunteers is an important part of our nationally>recc^ized Dividends 
Program. Twice a year Dividends are invited to participate in training sessions. Last 
year more than seven hundred people participated iit those training sessions. 

Dividends training sessions change as our schools' programs change The last few 
sessions have included workshops on: 

Working with Middle School Students. 

Creative Writing. 

Math Tricks and Tips. 

Working with Students with Specific Learning Disabilities 

Hands on Computer Workshops 

Discipline. 

Motivating Children. 
Math Super Stars 
Gifted Children. 
Effective Storytelling and. 

Teaching English to Speakers of Another Language. 

Other parent education /traming opportunities include workshops held at individ- 
ual schools. Some of these have included Systematic Training for Effective Parent- 
ing Ideas for Summertime Activities, Make-N-Take I^eaming Materials, and Com- 
puter Avareness and Training. 

ITA Short Course, a state training meeting, is held in our area each year in 
August . . . The egenda varies but is always interesting. Locally, our Seminole 
County Council of ^As provides continuous training opportunities for parents. 

The School of Information W^oik^hop, co-sponsored by the Seminole CJounty School 
Advisory Council and the Seminole County Council of PTAs in September of each 
year, provides parents with information about many areas of interest. Some sessions 
deal with school finance, student transportation, testing, effective communication, 
curriculum, food service, functions of a Local School Advisory Committee, and other 
interesting topics. 

An important part of the Dividends Program is the Community Resources Pro- 
gram, a c'^izens' speakers' bureau. Hundreds of Seminole County citizens provide 
presentations to classes throughout the district on topics from ''Accounting" to 
Zimbabwe." Last year, 1,135 presentations were made. This year, 1,230 presenta- 
tions have been made 

The majority of these parents and other citizens participate in the Community Re- 
sources Program through release time provided by employers Private businesses 
and governmental agencies throughout Central Florida encourage employees to con- 
tribute their special knowledge, expertise, hobby, or interest to students through the 
Community Resnn rre Program. More than five hundred of the eight hundred fifty 
speakers in the program participate through release time from employers 

The US. Navy encourages naval men and women stationed in Orlando to partici- 
pate in the Seminole County School System as Community Resource Speakers and 
as Dividends working in classrooms on a weekly basis. They, too, are given release 
time for time spend as speakers a^.d/or Dividends. 

Just as the school system has reached out to the ccmmunity. The School Board of 
Seminole County and our schools' principals have made our school facilities viable 
parts of the community. When facilities are not being used for educational pruooses 
for students, many community groups use buildings and athletic facilities. More 
than fifty different groups use these facilities for activities ap varied as university 
classes, polling places for elections, homeowners' meetings, training sessions for law 
enforcement agencies and soccer practice. 

School employees encourage citizen participation in education by pai ticipating m 
community activities. Employees support the United Way effort, serve on Chamber 
of Commerce committees, and provide programs and spetOcers for civic clubs. Educa- 
tion IS an important part of the community. 

Even with more two-career families, single parent families and increasingly de- 
manding and hectic schedules, opportunities exist for parent participation in educa- 
tion 11 might be as a classroom volunteer for one or two hours per week dunng the 
school day through a woi release agreement with an employer It might be as a 
member of an advisorv committee Most advisory committees meet once a month for 
an evening meeting It mi^ht be a a Community Resource Program speaker detail- 
ing for otudents wht it is like to be a nurse, an attoiney, or a plumber. It might be 
as a booster club member or a PTA member. It might be as a parent representative 
on a committee with an assignment which r^.ight last for a abort time or for several 
months Seminole County invites parent participation on committees dealing with 
site selection, Teacher of the Year selection, textbook selection, rezoning, school- 
based management study and administrative selection. 
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Don Davies, President of the Institute for Responsive Education in Boston, has 
done extensive research on parent participation in education throughout the United 
States. He indicates that nationally only one school in four has any parent partici- 
pation. We are convinced that school systems throughout America must and will 
work to develop comprehensive participation programs so that parents and other 
citizens will become partners in the effort to provide a quality educational program 
for all children. 

A successful parent participation program must include a supportive superintend- 
ent, school board, administrative and instructional staJff. 

The school staff must be receptive to the ideas and suggestions of the parents. Tho 
teachers must develop a plan describing what the volunteer is to do. The school 
should provide someone to coordin"*9 volunteer activities in the school. 

Parents must be willing to devote time to training and to assisting with one or 
more of the participation opportunities. They must make every effoit to fulfill their 
commitment to the school. Teachers and students plan for volunteers If the volun- 
teer is absent, teachers and students are disappointed. 

The school system must provide recognition for the invaluable contributions citi- 
zens make to the educational programs. As important as any other element in suc- 
cessful parent participation programs is the providing for educational/training pro- 
grams for volunteers. 

The benefits of an effective, comprehensive parent participation program are en- 
joyed by students, teachers, the school, community and the volunteer. Students ex- 
perience improved academic achievement, self-esteem, and motivation. Volunteers 
benefit because the parents* attitudes, self-concepts, and rapport with the school 
have been shown to improve when they become involved in a school. Teachers expe- 
rience a renewal of self-worth, if teaching children is important enough for volun- 
teers to come to school to assist with the challenge. 

Schools receive more than donated hours Improved communication with the com- 
munity and enhanced programs and learning opportunities are also benefits for the 
school. The community benefits from parent participation in education because com- 
munities improve as educational opportunities for children and adult improve. 

As a former classroom teacher with fourteen years of teaching experience and as 
a school administrator, I have seen the impact of effective parent participation pro- 
grams on the education of boys and girls. I have s^en programs enhanced and \mve 
seen citizens gain great pride in helping to create truly outstanding schools for chil- 
dren. 

Seminole County, Florida has embraced the concept and the practice of inviting 
parents to become partners in the educational programs of this outstanding school 

system 

We invite you to Seminole County! 

Come to Rosenwald Exceptional Student Center and see mentally handicapped 
students use good behavior coupons to make purchases at a school store staffed by 
volunteers. 

Come to Lake Mary High School and admire th*^ beautiful Tootball stadium where 
school employees and parents spent many hours planning and arranging financing 
for this facility These parents joined school employees m much of the physical labor 
which built this stadium of which the entire community Is so proud. 

Come to Seminole County to visit a first grade classroom at Woodlands Elementa- 
ry and see a parent volunteer, a Dividend, working with students in a learning 
center. 

Come to Seminole County to visit Oviedo High School. You will see the chairman 
of the Local School Advisor^ Committee, a parent volunteer, standing with the prin- 
cipal, to congratulate students on the A Honor Roll 

Come VASit elementary schools throughout the district and see parent volunteers 
conducting a math enrichment program. Math Super Stars, for thousands of stu- 
dents 

Come to Seminole County to visit Geneva Element«iry School where parents and 
school employees, worked together after school and on week-ends to turn a $1,600 
grant into a $10,000 Perceptual Playground. 

Come to Seminole County where test scores soar, where meaningful programs are 
provided all students, and where the community lakes pride in the excellence of the 



Come to Seminole County where dedicated teachers, outstanding administrators, 
enthusiastic support personnel, concerned parents and exciting students are part^ 
ners in the greatest challenge in Seminole County. That challenge is the providing 
of an educational program which equips youngsters for today and tomorrow. 
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Come to Seminole County where tomorrow will be better because parents are 
partners in the educating of children today. 

[Committee note. — Mrs. Karen Coleman submitted document en- 
titled "Community Resource Volunteer File" Grades K~12, 1983 
84, The Dividends, Seminole County, FL, 7th edition, which is 
maintained in committee files.] 

Mr. McKernan. When do I go? 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Coleman. We are going home on Sunday. We invite you to 
come. 

Mr. McKernan. I had a feeling you already had the accommoda- 
tions and the transportation arranged for it. It is nice to see some- 
body who is so excited about their program. 

I didn't have a chance to ask Ms. Beny, who was on one of our 
earlier panels with the National School Volunteer Prc^am, but I 
would like to ask you — first of all, I want to congratulate you on 
having been Teacher of the Year of Florida in 1980. 

Ms. Coleman. Thank you. 

Mr. McKernan. I can understand why, if you are anjrt,hing like 
this in the classroom. 
Ms. Coleman. Thank you. 

Mr. McKernan. My concern as I listen to some of the testimony 
is what is the reaction to teachers when they first see this influx of 
parental volunteers in the classroom? Is it a difficult adjustment, 
or how does that work? 

Ms. Coleman. There is apprehension until the first success, until 
that child experiencing trouble with spelling makes that first 100 
on a spelling test. The reason that child succeeded was because an 
extra pair of hands, an extra heart and an extra mind was avail- 
able to that bus} classroom teacher, so that the dividend or the 
teacher could give that one-on-one assistance. As soon as you expe- 
rience those initial successes, your parent participation becomes an 
integral part of your school's program. Teachers in our district 
have asked f jr more volunteers than we can recruit. Two thousand 
is simply not enough anymore. 

In terms of a general statement, success breeds success. As a 
classroom teacher, when I see exciting things happening in the ad- 
joining classroom because parents are assisting, I try to model 
those successes for children. 

Mr. McKernan. How is it determined by the school which class- 
rooms are going to have the parental volunteers and which class- 
rooms have regular volunteers? 

Ms. Coleman. One of the earlier presenters spoke of the need for 
a schooMevel coordinator. Certainly there must be someone to wel- 
come the parent when he or she arrives on the school campus, and 
then to help work with a matching of skills and interests. Some 
parents want to work with children one-on-one. Some parents want 
10 work with a small group. Some parents want to interact with a 
larger group. Someone, some staff p)erson, needs to be involved in 
working with the parents and matching their skills, interests, and 
knowledge with the needs of the school. 

Mr. McKernan. I am fascinated since one of the things we have 
been dealing with on this committee is the problem with single- 
parent families and the difficulties which that brings about. So I 
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was fascinated by this idea about free child care for the volunteers. 
Could you explain a little bit about how that works? Obviously, it 
is not free, somebody is providing it. 

Ms. Coleman. Right. This is one of the corporate sponsorships in 
our district. Earlier, another presenter made mention of Adopt-a- 
School. Our Adopt-a-School Program we choose to call busineF3-edu- 
cation partnerships. We are not asking any business to adopt a 
school. I think that elected representatives at the national level 
and oui State elected representatives recognize their own responsi- 
bilities to do that. We call our program business-education partner- 
ships, and many businesses want to make a difference in partner- 
ship with a school system which makes a difference for children. 
This is a viable way that our child care centers can make a contri- 
bution to education. 

There is a flip side to the coin. If that mom is taking her 2-year- 
old to that child care center on Monday in order to volunteer in a 
school, and then has a need for child care Tuesday and Thursday, I 
know where she will take that child if that experience is a positive 
one Monday. There is some fringe benefit for the child care center. 
Obviously, the greatest benefit is to the boys and girls in the 
schools of Seminole County. 

Mr. McKernan. Are these community child care programs 
agency-type operations or nonprofit operations? 

Ms. Coleman. No; for-profit businesses. 

Mr. McKernan. For-profit child care programs who are allowing 
the U6e of their facilities by those people who are involved in the 
Dividend program? 

Ms. Coleman. Correct. 

You know, I wish that we had hours and hours. There are so 
many things I'd like to share. I recently participated in a recruit- 
ing effort at our Navy Training Center in Orlando. The Navy is an- 
other release-time employer. Tbey not only allow but encourage 
their men and women to volunteer in our schools. We are begin- 
ning to see that happen. Education in our district is better because 
of it 

As I have shared with Karabelle, we are a model. We are very 
proud of the progress and the status of our programs. We are not 
where we will be one day. We see these things developing now in 
terms of businesses and release time, corporate sponsors and free 
child care centers. Some are new, and some of them have been in 
the program a couple of years. 

Mr. McKernan. Can you categorize the types of volunteers that 
you have— in other words, where they are coming from? Are they 
coming from the home and, therefore, weren't doing work outside 
of the home before that? Were thev working in a large business? I 
come from the State of Maine, and we have a lot of small employ- 
ers. I am concerned about how an operation with four employees 
would be able to allow a Quarter of its work force to leave for the 
afternoon. I wonder whether you experienced any of those prob- 
lems? 

Ms. Coleman. Yes; we have. Fortunately for us and for children, 
our volunteers range from middle-school students through senior 
citizens. In answer to the question of do they come from people 
who are not working oi.toide the home, the best example I can give 
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you is through our Community Resources Program. Of the 800 citi- 
zens who provide programs in the classrooms, some 500 of these 
come from business assignments. 

Karabelle Pizzigati also had this same interesting concern and 
asked us to prepare the appendix /hich speaks to some of the busi- 
nesses. In the back of your report you will see that some of these 
are major employers, but you will also recognize from the names 
that some are small businesses. The program provides the flexibil* 
ity for that owner of a small business to say that his/her business 
will provide five presentations this school year. An owner of a 
larger business can make a commitment of 20, 30, or 50 such pres- 
entations. There, too, there is a matching of need and availability. 
So we do have some of the larger employers providing many, and 
we do have small employers saying. My commitment will be to 
the extent of two, four or five presentations. Tell me where you 
would like my representative to go." 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Woodson, I have p couple of questions on 
your organization. Is your organization specifically related to these 
independent schools, or is that just one ot the neighborhood activi- 



Mr. Woodson. It is one of four program areas. We recently estab- 
lished, at their request, the National Consortium of Independent 
Schools. We are attempting to bring tnem together so they can 
snare resources, information, receive a3sistance, and also work for 
policy changes that will empower their parents. 

Mr. McKernan. I will warn vou, Ms. Green, before I ask Mr. 
Woodson so that you can think about your answer a little bit 
longer, I am going to ask you the same question. What does the es- 
taulishment of these schools— you talk about 50 schools in Chica- 
go—what does that say about the public education system, and is 
that a problem for us to have these types of independent schools? 

Mr. WooPsoN. I think low-income parents only want the same 
options that middle-class people have. If we want to send our chil- 
dren to public schools, we can; if we want them to go to independ- 
ent or private schools, most of us have the necessary financieJ re- 
sources. So option and choice is determined by income. But low- 
income students are assigned to public schools and we say, ''This is 
your only option." For some parents, public schools may adequately 
meet the needs of two of their children, but a third child may need 
an independent or private schools. 

So what parents are saying is that, they want that option. Many 
parents are frustrated and disgusted with some urban public school 
systems, because they are miseducatin^ their childrCii. One reason 
is that public schools have no competi^^ion and, therefore, there is 
very little accountability to parents. Parents want to opt out of 
these schools, and I think low-inccme parents should be given the 
same choices as middle- and upper-class people. 

Mr. McKernan. Since you have been involved in the establish- 
ment of these schools, are there any common denominators on 
what causes a neighborhood independent sch^ ^g, any common 
problems in particular public school fa< ilities? 

Mr. Woodson. Many of parents are dissatisfied with the permis- 
sive atmosphere in schools. Some are actually fearful, physically 
fearful, for the child's safety. There are a number of reasons. But 
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like any small businesses, most schools start in response to a crisis, 
or they turn a problem into an opportunity. As Mrs. Green will 
point out, some parents just could not find a school that was ade- 
quate to meet the educational needs of their children and, there- 
fore, established their own schools. 

Some found that existing schools were neutral on the issue of 
culture or stressed western culture, and did not emphasize Hispan- 
ic culture, black culture, or native American culture. Parents were 
motivated to start the school— of a particular religious or cultural 
persuasion. 

Mr. McKernan. I have just one more question for you before we 
go to Ms. Green. What is the average cost of these schools? Is there 
an average? 

Mr. Woodson. Yes; the average annual cost is from approximate- 
ly $bv^O to $1,500, but each year it is being pushed up. 

Mr. McKernan. Ms. Green, what is your response to what the 
flourishing of these types of independent schools might to do the 
public educational system? 

Ms. Green. I think that, basically, parents are very concerned 
about the lack of good acacemic standards in many of our public 
schools. Our school would not have grown if there had not been 
that kind of concern. We opened as a preschool and did not intend 
to add grades. But because of the very low achievement of many, 
many students who are attending predominantly minority schools 
and because of the kind of achievement our younger students were 
able to rcach, parents requested and participated in the growth of 
the school. I think this is true throughout the country. 

I dcn't see these schools as being a threat to the public schools. I 
would hope that we might be able to share with the public schools 
somr,* of our experiences, because I feel that what is happening at 
Ivy Leaf could h^app^n in public schools all over the country. It is a 
matter of certain kinds of commitments, and so forth. We take chil- 
dren I am certain that, if they went into a public school setting 
with the same number of students in the class, would not achieve 
the level they are achieving with us. I think it is the kind of com- 
mitment that takes place within our setting that makes it possible, 
and I think we have a lot to share with the public schools. 

Mr. McKernan. Do you think that part of your success— not just 
your school, but in others like yours— is that you have to be better, 
you have to attract people to come in and, therefore, perhaps you 
are a little more imaginative and working a little bit harder and 
providing a better product because that is the only way you can 
stay in business? 

Ms. Green. I guess because we are realistically much smaller 
than a large public school system and, therefore, we can afford to 
attend to a lot of very important details. But the public schools 
have staff to do the kinds of things that we are doing. We are total- 
ly committed to educating these children on a very, very high level 
from day one and never lose sight of that goal. 

Mr. McKernan. That is obvious. I can tell. 

Mr. Woodson. Congressman, just one footnote to that. As we 
look at independent schools arouno the country, some are closing 
because the performance of the schools has been poor, and parents 
have exercised their option to move children to other schools. 
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Schools therefore, must be accountable to parents and students- 
something that I tiiink would be useful in public schools, too. Just 
as all businesses do not perform equally, some fail and new busi- 
nesses open. Perhaps the same competition and phenomena should 
occur in our school systems. If schools are not educating, then per- 
haps they should close down. 

Incidentally, many ndependent school teachers are former 
public school teachers. In a school in New York, there were seven 
openings, pa3dng lese money than the public schools and they re- 
ceived 200 applications from public school teachers. I think the 
competition is healthy for all of us. It should to apply to education 
as well. 

Mr. McKernan. Ms. Coleman, do you want to have a public 
school rebuttal before we close? [Laughter.] 
Ms. CoLEMAK. You read my face. 

Mr. McKernan. I know you have something to say on the sub- 
ject. 

Ms. Coleman. I think that the whole topic of discussion this 
morning speaks to just what these friends are sajdng. Parents must 
be involved. Studies show that when parents come into the school 
and understand the programs there, they are more supportive of 
the school program. 

Speaking of excellence in education, I am convinced that the 
studies are accurate, that academic achievement increases with pa- 
rental participation. I sit before you this morning proud of the fact 
that our district's average SAT score is 915 in oeminole County, 
compared with an average national SAT of 893, an average Florida 
SAT of 887, and an average Southeastern United States SAT of 
861. At the eighth-grade level, we lead the State on the State As- 
sessment Test which measures basic skills. 

People ask me, why? When you talk test scoret we initially pre- 
tend hesitation, but, my, if you will prod us a little, we will proudly 
tell you about test scores in Seminole County. Then we are asked 
why the scores are so exceptional. One of the indexes that we use 
constantly is the extent of parent participation. 

I would say that Don Davies' studies are probably accurate. Prob- 
ably only one school in four throughout the United States has 
parent participation. We could not imagine operating that v/ay. 
The quality of education would suffer. 

So what these people are saying in terms of concern for educa- 
tion and that concern being widespread is right on target. But 
what is the answer to that? It is for us and for you as leaders to 
provide the opportunities, the ways, for parents and other citizens 
to become more actively involved in education. 

I say to you this morning that that kind of participation cannot 
be legislated. The legislation is just the groundwork. There has to 
be a trust level built. Concerning your earlier question about the 
battle for turf and the feelings of outsiders and ir-^ers, what 
really has to take place is trust building with parents on board, 
educators understanding that parents have gone beyond the con- 
cern for one child, their own, and are concerned about all children, 
and educators accepting that and working with parents, recogniz- 
ing and appreciating that participation. 
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Public education in America is the best buy going. In 1980, this 
Nation spent an average of $1,600 per child to educate children. In 
that same year, we as a nation committed $8,600 per prisoner in 
our penal system, and if that prisoner happened to be a child in 
that same year, we as a nation committed $ll,oOO per child. Per- 
haps that is part of the answer in terms of where we go from here. 

We invite the community to come and get involved in support. 
We ask the corporate sector to assume their responsibility. We look 
to government for meaningful funding. I think we are headed in 
that direction. 

Mr. McKernan. I call on Mr. Martinez if he has any questions. 
Welcome to the committee, by the ^^ay 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. I haw a couple of questions. Maybe 
we will get into this thing, public school versus private school. My 
children have had the benefit of both. 

All of my children attended parochial school until the intermedi- 
ate years, and then they had their choice whether to continue in 
parochial or go to public. It is surprising that, except the oldest, 
they all chose public, and I got a chance to evaluate Doth systems. 
What you said is true, the public school system, for the buck it 
spends, is the best thing going. 

I thmk that there is certain flexibility thrt the^ do not have that 
the private schools have. In that regard, ' • ^ould like to ask Mr. 
Woodson and Ms. Green both, in your private school system so you 
mandate participation from the parents, or is that voluntary? All 
of the pai ochial schools in California require the parents* participa- 
tion in the school functions. 

Ms. Green. They must participate and support the educational 
program of the school. They do not have to participate in fundrais- 
ing, although most of them do, but they must participate and sup- 
port their child's educational program. We woik closely with them 
in order to encourage that. 

Mr Martinez. That is the one thing that the publi'? school 
system doesn't have and I wish they did have. In my congressional 
district parental participation in the school system is the hardest 
thing in the world to come by. 

It sounds like you have a great thing going, and I commend you 
for that. 

Ms. Coleman. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Do you have a way of encouraging those people to 
participate that could be shared nationally? 

Ms. Coleman. So much of that requires training opportunities, 
educational opportunities, at that local school where that child at- 
tends every day. That is the school with which the parents and citi- 
zens are familiar in that neighborhood. We take those training op- 
portunities to locations so that they are convenient for the families 
you referenced a moment ago. It is so important for all children to 
have role models present in the school and for those children to see 
all parents working together in the school. 

We are actively involved in recruitment. We go ai.d recruit. Tele 
phone numbers are important. We have two of them where citizens 
can recei\e infornicxtion about participation. Every district staff 
peisoii bettei have them committed to memory and share them ev- 
erywhere they go. 834-8211 is the dividend number. 322-1252 is the 
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district office number. We ask and solicit participation everywhere 
we go. We will have door prizes. We are not above that sort of 
thing. We will do almost anything. If people respond to food, we 
will feed them. We try to share success stories. We have parents 
there — not just educators, but parents there — saying it is great to 
be a part of this. 

Congressman Martinez, I velcomed your comment a moment ago 
about public education not having all of the flexibility of the pri- 
vate education community. There are many fine private education- 
al facilities in America. But public education has made the three 
greatest strides in history, in our generation. I refer to the Brown 
decision in 1954, which i;aid we as a nation made a commitment to 
educate all children without regard to race. Sometimes we tend to 
forget quickly. Let me remind you that, in 1950, only 10 percent of 
our black students in America graduated from high school. Most of 
us were living then. That is not ancient history. 

The second major accomplishment of the public education com- 
munity was title IX, where we made a commitment to educate all 
children with a quality education without regard to sex. If there is 
a question about the need for that, let me remind you that, in 1940, 
only 1 woman in 4 nad a high school diploma. Today only 1 woman 
in 4 does not have a high school diploma. 

The third major — major — accomplishment is Public Law 94-142, 
where we made a commitment to educate all children without 
regard to exceptionality or handicap. Perhaps there are times 
when public schools do not have the flexibility of the private school 
community, but we have had the greatest challenges in the history 
of mankind and we have met those challenges. 

Mr. Martinez. I can simply say wow. 

Ms. CoLFMAN. It is true. It is true. 

Mr, Martinez. Mr. Woodson. 

Mr. Woodson. Just two pieces of information. I find it very inter- 
esting as we travel around the country and engage talk with people 
who are strong advocates for low-income children attending public 
school exclusively, that when asked where their children attend 
school, 90 percent attend private schools. There is something wrong 
when advocates for the poor have their children at one school, but 
restrict the poor to another. 

Let me add another point. We are not advocating public versus 
private education. The issue is excellence and competence versus 
incompetence. We must reward competence performance and elimi- 
nate incompetent performance. 

In Washington, DC, under the able leadership of Floretta 
McKenzie, a principal took over a a junior high school with a high 
rate of drug addiction and all sorts of other problems Through his 
leadership, drug traffic stopped — he made demands, and fired some 
teachers. I do not know how ue did this since it is very difficult to 
fire teachers in public schools, even if they are incompetent. He 
turned that school around. As a consequence, academic perform- 
ance increased and some parents in that neighborhood withdrew 
their children from private schools and reenrolled them in public 
school, because school performance was high and children were 
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We do not think that this can ^ccur without competition. A suc- 
cessful principal should not be paid the same salary as one who is 
not performing and teachers should not be paid the same regard- 
less of performance. It seems to me that anything that stimulates 
cc:*i petition, that rewards those who perform, should be encour- 
aged. 

As Mrs. Green and others have said, independent schools, be- 
cause they are small, have an opportunity to engage in some very 
innovative programs and approaches that could benefit all schools 
both public and private. Therefore, we see them as laboratories for 
innovation and management. 

Mr. Martinez. I agree with you completely. 

In fact, my oldest son who I told you chose to go to public school, 
the school he went was called Don Bosco Institute. There he got 
4 h^urs of his choice of elective, which was electronics, and he got 4 
hours of academia, whicii would afford him the oppoitunity to 
leave from that high school when he graduated with the equivalent 
of 2 years of junior college and then go on into a university. He 
chose to do that. Today, after about 8 years in the telephone com- 
pany, he is in second-level manageitient, which is a rapid rise, and 
I credit the education he got. 

The system that Don Bosco uses as a private school I would like 
to see be in public schools. So I think you are right that there is a 
laboratory for them. 

The other thing is that the reason why a lot of poor people have 
their kids in schools is because they realize that the reason they 
are in that category "is because they didn't have the oppoitunity 
in education and they want to sacri^ce to make sure that their 
kids get the most advantage they can at the highest level of educa- 
tion they can, highest quality they car ." 

There is in a lot of public schools, though— and more recently, as 
Ms. Coleman had stated—that competition you talk about has 
forced public schools to provide a lot of the programs the private 
schools have. So there are a lot of advantages to them now. 

But I agree with everything you said. I think we just have to be 
conscious of that. Everybody has to be conscious of that when we 
are dealing with it. 

Mr. Woodson. I find it fascinating that many so-called advocates 
for the poor do not even want to discuss options that will empower 
low-income people to choose by putting dollars or vouchers in their 
hands and letting them shop. 

We need to discuss education vouchers for low-income people 
such ds the model being explored in Minnesota by John Brandel, a 
liberal Democrat v/ho is advocating a limited voucher for low- 
incomt parents restricted to the public school system. The voucher 
will enable parents to shop, to take their voucher to any public 
school system in the city and enroll their children in a school of 
choice. I think an experiment like this would be very useful. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Mr. McKernan* Thank you. 

Before we close, let me just sa^ I think all of you are serving 
your various constituencies well. It really heis been education and 
opportunity that has brought this country to the point we are at 

now not oniy education, but opportunity for vannns forms of pHh- 
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cation, that is going to take us where we need to go in the future. 
You are obviously at the forefront of that. I appreciate you taking 
the time to testify today. 

Just a housekeeping announcement before we conclude, and that 
is that the hearing record is going to be kept open for 1 month 
after the date of this hearing for any additional views that anybody 
might want to express for inclusion in our record of this hearing. 

Thank you all very much. 

That concludes the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the task force was adjourned.] 
[The material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 

July 23, 1984. 

James E Comer, M D , 
Yale Child Study Center, 
New Haven, CT. 

Dear Dr Comer This is to express ny appreciation for your appearance before 
the Select Committee or Children, Youth, and Families' Task Force on Prevention 
Strategies hearings "Improving American Education* Roles for Paren*-s," held in 
Washington on June 7 Your participation contributed greatly to mako? the hear- 
ing a success 

The Committee is now m the process of editing the transcript of the i.ea.'ing for 
publication It would be helpful if you would go over the enclosed copy of your testi- 
mony to assure that it is accurate, and return it to us with any necessary correc- 
tions 

In addition, Congressman William Lehman has asked that the following questions 
be answered for the record. 

1 You mentioned that governace committee where established at each school to 
help identify and manage school problems. Was it difficult in the beginning to get 
parents involved in these groups'^ Was it necessary to do any kind of training with 
the parents'^ 

2 How much real influence did parents on the governance and management com- 
mittees have over the principals decisions? How important was it that parents felt 
they had a real role to play in how th : school was run"^ 

3 You indicated that the governance bodies determined that low income students 
needed added help m developing social and life skills and created a program to help 
teach those skills in the schools Could vou give us an example of how that is doner 

Once again, the othe** members of the Committee and I appreciate your taking 
the time to give us the benefit of you experience 
Sincerely, 

George Miller. Chairman, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families 



Yale University, 

New Haven, CT, August 20, J984 

Hon George Miller, 

Chairman Select Committee on Children, Youth arA Families, 
Washington, DC 

Dear Chairman Miu.er It was a pleasure and an nonor to make a presentation 
before your Select Committee on Children. Youth and Families Task Force on Pre- 
vention Strategies I am writing now to respond to the questio. posed by Congress- 
man Lehman and to return the edited transcript of my presentation 

Question 1— regarding parent participation in governance — there was some very 
short-lived difficulty in getting par^^nts to participate in governance There was 
some training of parents but it was more the overall improved cHmate of relation- 
ship in the school that facilitated parental participation than the specific training 
Also, the training was indirect and informal ana not didactic. For example, the 
social worker helped the Chairman of the parent group develop an agenda for their 
activities She also participated in their meetings, indirectly helping them to ad- 
dress problems in an orderly fashion Parents from this group were selected to serve 
on the overall school management group Their participation in their own parent 
group prepared ^hem to participate in the overall governance group Direct and 
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structured training is possible but is more likely to suggest that the parents are de- 
ficient in some way 

Question 2— regarding influence of parents on the governance and management 
process— the parents believe that they had a real role to play in the management of 
the school was the key to the success of the parent and the school program \lmo8t 
all of the decisions made by the governance and management group were by consen- 
sus Initially the principals, unacustomed to involving parents and teachers in deci- 
sion making, made decisions without their input. This led to a decline in interest 
and commitment on the part of parents and teachers We helped the principal iden- 
tify the relationship between the level of input on the part of parents and teachers 
and their commitment to the program This eventually led to the necessary kind of 
collaboration among parents, teachers and principal 

Question 3— regarding program of help m developing social and life skills— an ex- 
ample — 

Parents were asked what they wanted for their children as adults. They indicated 
that they wanted the same kind of school job and career outcomes usually cited by 
little income parents We then asked them, through a series of workshops, about the 
kinds of skills they felt were necessary for their children to achieve such goals. With 
their help our menial health team devised four units based on the areas of adult 
activities in which they will need skills to be successful-^politics and government, 
business and economics, health and nutrition, spint-al/leisure Ume. A program was 
designed to integrate the teaching of basic academic skills, social skills and appre- 
ciation of the arts Each classroo'ri earned out one or more of these unit activiti*?8 
during what would have been free or elective time They were planned by the class- 
room teacher, with the assistance of consultants of their choice, and submitted for 
approval to the governance and management group. 

An example At the tii-ne of the first unit a mayoralty contest was taking place in 
New Haven the children wrote letters to the three candidates asking them to make 
a campaign visit to their school and sent thank you not3S after the visit The letters 
were both social skill and language arts lessons. The parents, with the teachers, 
rented a bus with funds they had reused from parent activities in support of the 
school program They took the children around the town and pointed out the rela- 
tionship between conditions and the political procese. This was a social skills and 
social science lesson. They returned to the classroom and wrote an esftay about their 
observations— a social science and language arts lesson. They were taught how to be 
hosts to the candidates and their parents and teachers on the day of the presenta- 
tion They were also taught how to ask the candidates questionr so thet thev would 
"put them on the spot" without being rude or abusive. There were social skills ac- 
tivities They practiced an put on a dance-drama program for the candidates, their 
parents and teachers This activity emphasized appreciation of the arts. 

Relevant activities were carried out in connection with the development oi wl' ''f 
the units The activities gave an immediacy to the basic academic skills the students 
were learning It is in^portant to know how to spell when you are writing to the 
mayor It gave excitement and direction to the school. The activities provided nu- 
merous opportunities for the teachers and parents to aid the social and psychologi- 
cal development of the students 

I hope this information will be helpful to you I wish you the best of success m the 
important work o^your Committee 



Mrs Gene Berry, 

President-Elect, National School Volunteer Program, 
Salt Lake City, UT 

Dear Mps Berry This is to express my appreciation for your appearance before 
the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families' Task Force on Prevention 
Strategies hearing, "Improving American Education Roles for Parents," held in 
Washington on June 7 Your participation contributed greatly to making the hear 
ing a success 

The Committee is now in the process of editing the transcript of the hearing for 
publication It would be helpful if you would go over the enclof^l copy of your testi- 



Sincerely yours, 



Jamss P Comer. MD., 
professor of Psychiatry, Yale Chul Study Center, 

Associate Dean, Yale Medical Schx)L 



July 23, 1984. 
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mony to assure that it is accurate, and return it to use with vny necessary correc- 
tions 

In additicn, Congressman Wilham Lehman and Congressman John R McKernan, 
Jr have asked that the following questions l:»e answered for the reco:d. 

Mr Lehman What effects has changing demographic, economic and family cir- 
cumstances had on the level and character of volunteering in the schools'' 

Can you tell us a little about the school volurteer population nationally, particu- 
larly the parents'' Are they mostly mothers/ fathers? Working/ not working'' How 
has this changed in recent years'' 

How do you attract parents and others who have not been your traditional volun- 
teers'' 

Parent involvement perspectives and practices appear to have been "institutional- 
ized" in Salt Lake City You have made some suggestions about how to encourage 
the development and expansion of parent involvement Do you have any suggestions 
about how you keep it and maintain i* once started'' 

How important is participation in governance and decision-making to parent in- 
volvement practices in the district'' 

Mr McKernan In bringing parent and community volunteers into schools, have 
you experienced any difficulties in the beginning between K:hool administratori, 
teachers and parents and, if so, how have you smoothed them out? 

Once aga:n, the other membei-s of the Committee and I appreciate your taking 
the time to give us the benefit of your experience. 
Sincerely, 

George Miller, Chairman, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families. 



Salt Lake City School Volunteers, Inc., 

Salt Lake City, UZ August 10 1984. 

Representative George Miller, 

Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families, 

Washington, DC 

Dear Congressman Millef.: I very much enjoyed the experience of testifying 
before the committee and I am pleased to respond to further questions from Con- 
gressmen Lehman and McKernan 

Mr Lehman What effects has changing demographic, economic and family ci^ 
c'lmstmces had on the level and character of volunteering in the schools'' 

Answer We have found that we can't afford to be too casual or haphazard in our 
approach The competition for volunteers from other community agencies is strong 
Schools need to be organized. They need to offer interesting and meaningful oppor- 
tunities to volunteers in order to attract and keep them. 

In addition, schools need to offer single parent families and working parents op- 
portunities to become involved Quw.:j nontraditionai school hours Schools need to 
work with employers to secure released time for parents to attend parent-teacher 
conferences or to spend time volunteering in school 

Finally, we have found that schools are involving other members of the communi- 
ty m volunteering There are many more student volunteers now Schools are ac- 
tively recruiting older citizens for participation Corporat-^ involvement is increasing 
through Adopt-A-School ard other partnership programs. Churches, service organi- 
zations, clubs and other organized groups are being encouraged to become involved 
in school volunteer programs 

Mr Lehman. Can you tell us a little about the school volunteer population na- 
tionally, particularly the parents'' Are they mostly mothers/fathers'' Working/not 
working'' How has this changed in recent years'' 

Answer Unfortunately, I am unable to give you any substantive information 
about the school volunteer population nationally This is an area where more re- 
search '« really needed More research on the effects of volunteerism on the schools 
and on student achieve -^ent 'S also desperately needed. 

Mr Lehman. How do you attract parents and others who have not been your tra- 
ditional volunteers'' 

Answer Effective recruitment of volunteers depends upon careful planning, clear 
goals and objectives, and the development of clear specific job descriptions. In addi- 
tion, it 18 important to outhne for the prospective volunteer or volunteer group just 
how volunteering will meet their needs whether they are emotional, physical or ma- 
terial needs Any volunteers, whether they are parents or nontraditionai volunteers 
will respond better to a message like, "You can help students raise their achieve- 
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menl test scores, please help Mrs. Smith's second ^aders with their spelling lists 
once a week." Volunteers do not respond to "Our school is always open. Come on 

over any time " . ^ ^ , *. i . i i • 

Another aspect of recruitment is asking for help. Making a personal appeal, in 
person or on the phone is the most effective With special groups like seniors, 
youths or businesses we have found pe*»r to-peer recruitment is the best Our best 
recruiters are satisfied volunteers. , , u r n 

Recruitment is just a small part of a total plan. First there must be a carefully 
thought out plan based on needs assessments, with clear goals and objectives and 
good descriptions of volunteer jobs After volunteers have been recruited, there must 
be a plan for their training and orientation and for recognition of their efforts. Op- 
portunities for individual and program evaluation are extremely important as well. 
Without all the components, it will do little good to attract volunteers to our 
schools 

One final comment Having an overall plan for a volunteer program implies that 
teachers and adninistrators support the program Without their support the pro- 
gram cannot be effective. It was interesting to note that in a recent study of parent 
involvement done by the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, school 
administrators still could only see parents involved in school in very traditinal roles 
like PTA registration helpers, or room mothers. TTiis limited view of school volun- 
teering will never attract many volunteers as parents and others today are looking 
for meaningful experiences end opportunities for growth This approach will never 
help students raise their achievement levels as volunteers need to really be involved 
one-to-one with students to realize gains ir achievement. 

Mr Lehman Parent involvement perspectives and practices appear to have been 
"institutionalized" in Salt Lake City. You have made some suggestions about how to 
encourage the development and expansion of parent involvement. Do you have any 
suggestions about how you keep it and maintain it once started? 

Answer A key element for any program or concept to achieve any staying 
power" is for people to truly value its exsistence. While careful planning is essential 
it has no meaning if implementers don't value the plan. Four ways to change values 
and attitudes were given in the testimony. • r 

1 Articulate the philosophy— this is especially effective when coming from the 
schoc^ board and the superintendent. . « j w 

2 Provide structures for the reform to take place— such as an organized, district 
level volunteer program. i. ^ • • ^ • 

3 Provide training— involve implementers in giving the training to their peers 

and others 

4 Reward and celebrate successes ,^ ,. , ^• 
Along with the above strategies, others come to mind that have relevance particu- 
larly to institutionalization: , , *l 

1 Support for the program or concept should exist at all levels, particulariy the 

^2 The program should be written into formal school board policy 

3 The program should have a system-wide coordinator which implies it is a line 
item in the budget as well. , . u • . . o • * *u ^ 

4 The goals and objectives of the program should be integrated into the curricu- 
lum K-12 For example, do teacher's lesson plans refiect planning for volunteers^ 

5 There should be an evaluation system, both ongoing and overall thrt continues 
to integrate the program into the overall plan of the school system 

6 Integration of volunteer management training into teacher education programs 
in colleges and universities. ^ , • i 

Mr Lehman How important is participation in governance and decision-making 
to parent involvement practices in the district? i:, ^ r n •* • 

Answer This is a very important aspect of parent involvement, l-irst of all, it is 
in tune with the increasing need parenia and the public in general have for more 
'-ontrol over what is happening in the schools Shared governance provides a struc- 
ture for this to take place in an orderly and productive fashion ^ _^ 

Secondly it offers parents another volunteer role. Many only feel comforUble as 
room mothers, or as attendees at Back-To^hool ni^ht Others are comfortable 
making a significant contribution in the classroom Still others can bring valuable 
insigb -8 and skills to decision making and governance roles It is an area that school 
personnel find duTicult to share, yet it can be so critical to producing effective 
schools 

Finally, while this area is critically important, it cannot be a successful compo- 
nent without extensive training of both parents a-.d school personnel For all groups 
to understand th?ir role is essential 
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Mr McKernan In bringing parent and community volunteers into schools, have 
you experienced an difficulties in the beginning between school adminif.trators^ 
teachers and parents and, if so, how have you smoothed them out? 

Answer. Naturally, there are difficulties with programs of this nature not only ir 
the beginning but also along the way as volunteers and school personnel change 
That IS why it is essential for school personnel in particular, to be committed to 
community involvement as they must take the lead in making community participa- 
tion in the schools effective 

Most of the difficulties arise when people do not understand their roles. Psu*ent8 
need to know their limits. They cannot rush in to the schools and begin to order the 
principals and teachers about Likewise, principals and teachers need help in know- 
ing how to ask for help and how to manage volunteers effectively. They nsed to fee. 
that parents and community members aren't there to "spy" or critici-'^ and thay 
need to know how to handle the few who are there for those purposes. 

The key to smoothing out these problems m in hpving a carefully thought out 
overall plan for community involvement and in having a coiitinuouB training pro- 
gram for all of the groups involved. When people realize the benefits community 
involvement has for students and for all concerned their enthusiasm for the pro- 
grain grows 

Implementing effective community involvement programs take mature, commit- 
ted leadership Human relations skills, thorough training, and strong support from 
the superintendent and board of education are also essential ingredients for effec- 
tive programs. 

I hope this information will be useful to you. If you have further questions or if 
you need further elaboration on any of the points above, I would be delighted to be 
of assistance to you 
Sincerely, 

Genf Berry, 
President, National School Volunteer Program 



July 23, 1984 

Mr Daniel Merenda, 

Acting Executive Director, National School Volunteer Program, 201 Fairfax, Suite 
320. Alexandria, VA 

Dear Mr Merenda. This is to express my appreciation for your appearance 
before the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Fauiilies' Task Force on Pre- 
vention Strategies hearing, "Improving American Education: Roles for Parents," 
held in Washington on June 7 Your participation contributed greatly to making the 
hearing a success 

The Committee is now in the process of editing the transcript of the heanng for 
publication It would be helpful if you would go over the enclosed copy of your testi- 
mony to assure that it is accurate, and return it to us with any necessary correc- 
tions 

In addition, Congressman William Lehman and Congressman John R. McKernan, 
Jr have asked that the following questions be answered for the record: 

Mr I>ehman — What effects lias changing demographic, economic and family cir- 
cumstances had on the level and character of volunteering in the schools? 

Can you tell us a little about the school volunteer population nationally, particu- 
larly the parents'^ Are they mostly mothers/fathers? Working/ not working*^ How 
has this changed in recent years? 

Mr McKernan — In bringing parent and community volunteers into schools, have 
you experienced any difficulties in the beginning between school administrators, 
teachers and parents and, if so, how have you smoothed them out? 

Once again, the other members of the Committee and I appreciate your taking 
the time to give us the benefit of your experience. 
Sincerely, 

George Miller, Chairman, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families 

RESPOIJSE TO QUESTIONS OF CONGRESSMAN WILUAM LEHMAN 

"What effects have changing demographic, economic and family circumstances 
had on the level and rharacter of voluntenng in the schools?" 

"Can you tell us a little about the school volunteer population nationally, particu- 
larly the parent^*^ Are they mostly mothers/ fathers^ Workmg/not working*^ How 
has this changeo m recent years'^" 
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Changes in demographic, economic and family circumstances have indeed affected 
the level and character of volunteering in schools. Some of the changes school sys- 
tems are reporting include: Increased multi-national, ethnic and racial populations; 
Increased numbers of children with two-parent workers; Increased numbers of chil- 
dren in single parent families and/or Increased numbers in children of divorce 

These changes have imposed additional needs on school districts and on their 
school volunteer pro-ams Districts and volunteer programs have begun to respond 
with new services or to strengthen existing services in order to more effectively ad- 
dress these increased neeus Examples are 

Programs to facilitate language mastery for refugee or immigrant groups 

Programs allowing use of school buildings /facilities after school hours for latch- 
key children 

Programs to increase competency levels of minority populations. 

Programs allowing canng'connection to parent/authority figures. 

Progams allowing experience in the world of work and business. 

To realize these and other types of programs, the school volunteer population has 
similarly changed The image of the school volunteer has been expanded beyond 
that of the mother who did not work outside the home. According to a 1982 survey, 
(conducted by the School Management Study Group of Salt Lake City, the National 
Center for Education Statistics, and the National School Volunteer Program), par- 
ents comprised only 33% of school volunteers. Older citizens, students, business em- 
ployees (and a A% "other" category) accounted for the remainder of school volun- 
teers It IS our feel of the trends that businesses, senior citizens and students are 
volunteenng in the schools in larger numbers in 1984 

RESPONSE TO QUESllON POSED BV CONGRESSMAN JOHN R MC KERNAN, JR. 

•'In bringing parenta and comrr unity volunteers into schools, have you experi- 
enced any difficulties in the beginning between school administrators, teachers, and 
parents and, if so, how have you smoothed them out?" 

The National School Volunteer Program has a definitive, thirteen-step process for 
developing school volunteer programs which incorporates and addresses the concern 
for possible frictions in bringing volunteers into the schools We have had experi- 
ences in which we had difficulties between school administrators, teachers, and par- 

^"we have found that obtaining piior commitments to the school volunteer program 
concept— from the official school board policy to principal/teacher teams— seems to 
focus all parties toward their common goal. NSVP offers training academies to help 
school districts assess, plan and implement their school volunteer programs. The 
academies incorporate all levels of the school systerr structure, with an eye toward 
conflict elimination or reduction 



Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Famiues, 

Washington, DC, July 2S, 1981 

Mrs Floretta D McKenzie, 

Superintendent of Schools, Chief State School Officer, 
District of Columbia Public Schools, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mrs. McKenzie This is to express my appreciation for your appearance 
before thu Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families' Task Force on Fre^ 
vention Strategies hearing, "Improving American Education Roles for Parents,' 
held in Washington on June 7 Your participation contributed greatly to make the 
heanng a success l ■ r 

The Committee is now in the process of editing the transcript of the hearing for 
publication It would be helpful if you would go over the enclosed copy of your testi- 
mony to assure that it is accurate, and return it to us with any necessary correc- 
tions T> 

In adduion, Congressman William Lehman and Congressman John R. McKernan, 
Jr have asked that the following questions be answered for the record- 

Mr Lehman What are the special difficulties you and District ^taff and faculty 
face in involving parents and families, given the District's diverse and unique urban 
character'^ ^ , , , 

Mr McKlrnan In bringing parent and community volunteers into schools, have 
you experienced any difficulties in the beginning between school administrators, 
teachers and parents and, if so. how have you smoothed then] out*^ 
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Once again, the other members of the Committee and I appreciate your taking 
the time to give us the benefit of your experience 
Sincerely, 

George Miller, Chairman, 
Select Committee on Children^ Youth, and Families 



District of Columbia Public Schools, 

Washington, DC, August 3, 1984 

Hon George Miller, 

Chairman. Select Committee on Children Youth and Families, 
Washington, DC 

Dear Mr Miller Thank you for your kind words of appreciation for my appear- 
ance before the Select Committee I am pleased that my contribution to the hear- 
ings has been considered meaningful As superintendent of the D.C. Public Schools 
and a professional educator, I have a deep and abiding interest in the Quality of 
education for all young people and a continuing commitment to parent ana commu- 
nity involvement in the education process 

As you requested, the attached transcript has been reviewed and editoiials have 
been noted in red ink Regarding the two questions outlined for response in your 
letter, my answers, are as follows 

(1) As to special difficulties that the administration of the D.C Public Schools 
faces in increasing parental involvement 1 feel that the major hurdles continue to 
arise in the areas of program development and outreach. We are constantly seeking 
innovative and effective ways to encourage urban parents and community members 
to become involved This effort requires a great deal of time and effort on the part 
of staff At the same time, we are constantly working to prepare our local Bchool 
stafT to utilize these human resources more effectively Many minority and single 
parents can not easily see how they can help Our continuing objective is to develop 
meaningful volunteer experiences that allow all parents to feel that they have con- 
tributed to their children's education in a significant way whether their time and 
effort has been expended in the school or in the home. 

(2) As to your second question, the DC Public School system has enjoyed a 
lengthy history of community involvement However, one of the major factors that 
led to enc ctment of Board i^f Education rules on the use of voluntary services and 
subsequent administrative policy which outlined the role a.id function of the volun- 
teer coordination network in our school and created a central office Branch of Vol- 
unteer Services and Training for our school system, was the obvious need for uni- 
form policy, guidelines and support staff to coordinate and monitor community vol- 
unteer activities. It has been and continues to be an ambitious undertaking. We 
have worked diligently to actively recruit parents and community while concurrent- 
ly providing technical assistance and training for our administration and school 
staff m the effective use of community resources I cannot stress enough the need to 
prepare school staff for such an undertaking It does little good to provide communi- 
ty awareness and recruit volunteers, if the schools are not orepared to provide 
meaningful experiences for parent and community volunteers There must be a sys- 
temwide commitment to such an effort 

It IS sincerely hoped that these responses are of assistance, and that they provide 
some insight into the essential elements of an effective urban school district commu 
nity and parent involvement strategy Please do not hesitate to contact us furthei if 
we can provide additional information 
Smcerely, 

Floretta Dukes McKenzie, 
Superintendent of SihooU, Chief State School Officer. 



July 23, 1984 

Mrs Bkatrici;: Pkrrv Stani.i:y. 
Silver Spring, MD 

Dear Mrs Stanley This is to express my appreciation for your appearance 
before the Select Committ^ on Children, Youth, and Families' Task Force on Pre- 
vention Strategies hearing, "Impro\mg American Education Roles for Parents," 
held m Washington on June 7 Your participation contributed greatly to making the 
hearing a success 

The Committee is now in the process of editing the transcript of the hearing for 
publication It would be helpful if you would go over the enclosed copy of your testi- 
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mony to assure that it is accurate, and return it to us with any necessary correc- 
tions 

In addition, Congressman W..liam Lehman and Congressman John R. McKernan, 
Jr have asked that the following questions be answered for the record 

Mr Lehman You are to be commended for the strong interest and involvement 
you have shown in Kathy's education How have you worked with other parents in 
the school to increase involvement*^ 

From your perspective as a very involved parent and former teacher, what sagges- 
tions would you make to other parents and to teachers to facilitate effective parent 
involvement'^ 

Mr McKernan. In bringing parent and community volunteers into schools, have 
you experienced any difficulties in the beginning between school administrators, 
teachers and parents and, if so, how have you smoothed them out'' 

Once again, the other members of the Committee and I appreciate your taking 
the time to give us the benefit cf your experience 
Sincerely, 

George Miller, Chairman, 
Select Committee on Children, You^K and Families. 

Responses From Beatrice Perry Stanley 
Answers to Mr Lehman's questions 

1 I have encourged the involvement of other parents by scheduling meetings at 
times when parents can come by directly from work I established a telephone com- 
mittee whose purpose it was to maintain active communication with groups of par- 
ents Our PTSA. planned a variety of activities in order to attract parents with 
various interests and skills Finally, we encouraged sharing of transportation by 
parents who live in the same area. 

2 My main suggestion to parents and teachers to facilitate efTtctiye parent in- 
volvement IS good, frequent communication, and the scheduling of meetings at times 
that working parents can come without missing a day':3 pay, which is frequentlj^ a 
problem for people who an paid an hourlj^ wage. Sometimes school personnel give 
the oral message that they want parental involvement but by poor communication 
and scheduling of meetings and activities at times inconvenient to parents, the 
hidden message is clear- We want "you involved but on our terms 

Answers to Mr. McKeman's questions: 

Frequently parents are reticent about expressing their concerns to teachers and 
administrators. They think their point of view and opinion will be looked upon as 
interference Administrators and teachers, on the other hand, sometimes have the 
feeling ihat they are guardians of information which if shared diminishes their im- 
portance and power These feelings while not expressed verbally are revealed bv 
lack of attendance by some teachers at P.T 8 A meetings and their lack of availabil- 
ity for conferences ai times when parents can come to school 

Some of the problems were smoothed out by always allowing an open period in 
the PTS A agenda which allowed parents the opportu* ty to raise questions with 
administrators and ♦eachers jvhich stimulated discussion on issues that may have 
been difficult to discubs but were necessary if the vital communication gap were to 
be bridged 



July 23, 1984. 

RenATO ESPINOZA, Ph D , 

Working Parents Project, Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, 
Austin, TX 

Dear Dr. Espinoza This is to express my appreciation for your appearance before 
the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families* Task Force on Prevention 
Strategies hearing, "Improving American Education* Roles for Parents," held in 
Washington on June 7. Your part .ipation contributed greatly to making the hear- 
ing a success 

The Committee is now in the process of editing the transcript of the hearing for 
publication. It would be helpful if you wouid go over the enclosed copy of your testi- 
mony to assure that it is accurate, and return it to us with any necessay corrections 

In addition, Congressman William Lehman has asked that the following questions 
be answered for the record 

1 You indicated that employers themselves stand to benefit by promoting parent 
involvement in children's education amon^ employees Can you comment further on 
that*^ How do companies gain by encouraging v/orkers to be involved at school? 
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2 Has the Employer Supported Parent Involvement Program been tried*^ How re- 
sponsive have employers and school districts been*^ 

3 Do you think that some parents actually chouse to work for companies which 
have more flexible leave arrangements so they can be more involved in their chil- 
dren's lives and education"^ Are "ri^id** employers screening out some potential 
workers'^ 

Once again, the other members of the Committee and I appreciate your taking 
the time to give us the benefit of your experience 
Sincerely, 

George Miller. Chairman, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families, 



Working Parents Project's Response to Questions Submitted by the Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Famiuks' Tajk Force on Prevention 
Strategies 

Question 1 Yju indicated that employers themselves stand to benefit by promot- 
ing parent involvement in children's education among employees Can you comment 
further on that? How do companies gain by encouraging workers to hie involved in 

school? 

Answer In the short terni, greater flexibility for parents to become involved in 
the education of the:r children would likely result in improved parent-child relation- 
ships, and workers with happy home lives are less stressed at work and thus are 
more likely to be motivated and productive. 

Another immediate benefit to employers is the enhanced public image which 
would result from a policy change encouraging parental involvement in schools; in 
turn, the improved image in the community can positively atfect the marketing of a 
conjpany's products or services 

In the long run, as we have indicated in our written testimony, we believe that 
businesses pnd corporations have a major stake in the quality of the education our 
schools, in partnership with parents, impart to the cui*^nt generation. The students 
cf today are the managers, workers, and consumers of tomorrow The majority of 
this future generation will join the labor pool within the r'^xt 12 years— many com- 
panies plan tneir ^^perations for such a span of time. 

It is unlikely that the direct effects of any single personnel policy can be meas- 
ured in terms of job satisfaction, productivity, or morale. The program proposed in- 
volves o*her measures which, taken together, would indicate to employ 3es, their 
children, the schools, and the community at large that the corporation ca *es for its 
people and its community 

The experience of companies that hav<; instituted personnel policies that reflect a 
concern for ihi personal and family needs of their employees has been uniformly 
positive Anecdotal evidence from employer-supported child care programs, for ex- 
ample, mdicates that a large percentage of managers believed that their programs 
accomplished a wide range of objectives The advantages have been descri^sd in 
terms 3f increased ability to attract new employees, lowered absenteeism, improved 
attitudes toward employer, favorable publicity, lowered job turnover, improved atti- 
tudes toward work, and improved community relations 

Question 2 Has the Employer Supported Parent Involvement program been tried? 
How responsive have employers and school districts been*^ 

Answer The Employer Supported Parental Involvement Program, as proposed, 
has not yet been tried We are currently (summer of 1984) developing the necessary 
materials and making contacts in the Central Texas area for the initial trial. Some 
of its basic elements, however, have been tried by other districts, as part of other 
programs For example, the Houston Independent School District s FAIL SAFE pro- 
gram provided parents a letter from the superintendent addressed to employers re- 
questing release time for parents to attend parent-teacher conferences. The Albu- 
querque Public Schools offer noon-time seminars on educational ix)piC8 to businesses 
through its Parent Involvement Center. A recent national survey found that about 
28% of U S corporations provide personal leave time, a kind of short-term leave 
that can be used to meet parental involvement needs, among others. However, we 
know of no effort by employers to specifically encourage parental involvement in 
schools hy providing 'Special leave or release time. Some businesses participating in 
Austin's Adopt-a-School Program, a joint venture of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Austin Independent School Distnct, have provided some nilease time to their 
employees to participate in activities in the adopted schools This, however, is a way 
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of pioviding voluntp«ro for specific projects rather than parental involvement in the 
schools which their own children attend 

Question 3 Do you think that some parents actually choose to work for companies 
which have more flexible arrangements so they can be more involved in their chil- 
dren's lives and education? Are "rigid" employers screening oat some potential 
workers'' 

Answei. We did not gather systematic data relating to this question We have, 
however, anecdotal evidence from our samp;e that many workers are referred to 
employers by other workers already employed there, and that flexibility of leave 
policies ic a major factor considered On the other hand, we also encountered sever- 
al instances of women choosing not to take supervisory positions in the anticipation 
thet it wouid require more time than they were willing to devote to work and take 
away from their family General rigidity in leave policies has the effect of discourag- 
ing or at least postponing the advancement of mo Jie»^ of young children 



The Johns Hopkiiis University, 

Baltimore MD, June 11, 1984 

Hon William Lehman, 

Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families 
Washington, DC 

Dear Congressman Lehman: It was my pleasure to contribute information at 
your hearings on "Improving American Education Roles for Parents." 

In response to your question about "semi-volunteers," let me say that it is certain- 
ly worthwhile to consider the benefits and costs of making paid positions available 
m the schools their children attend. However, paid aides, volunteers, and minimal- 
ly-paid semi-volunteers at the school building may not be the most important roles 
forparents m improving children's education. 

The important issue is to be clear which part of American education we have in 
mind when we talk roles for parent: There are ways to improve education by help- 
ing the teachers do more eP"'»cu- e wori in the classroom, and there are ways to im- 
prove education by helping the child* en on a one-to-one basis at home so that home- 
work activities are completed with understanding and so that extra learning time at 
home is spent on needed t alls. These are two of many ways to improve education 
with parent involvement, bt* thfise two have different short-term and long-term im- 
plicfitions . , 

Research that measures effects (rather than opinions or hopes) shows that it the 
aim IS to improve the schools in the thort term, then even a few volunteers and 
aides at the school may be important Volunteers, however, can be unreliable, and 
may leave after a short time when their children change hools or when the family 
moves Thus, short-term help for the teacher with clerical or supervisory tasks, or 
making ♦lie volunteers feel good about themselves may be all that can be expected. 

If the aim is to improve children's basic skills for the long-term, then all parents 
need to have information from the teachers about how they can monitor and assist 
their own child at home or learning acti ities and homework. Teacher leadership to 
involve all parents at home in learning acti'-ities at home affects parents and stu- 
dent achievement, as noted in my written testimony. If te-achers can organize and 
lead parents in appropriate help at home, more students whould be helped to pass 
their grade k mere should succeed in pchool knowir^ <.heir parents Ui/d teachers 
are coordinating basic skills learning, and few should hcve to drop out of school. 

The lon*^ term potential of such help for all students and parents should not be 
oveilookeif in favor of the expedient and visible short-term activities of relatively 
few parents at the school. 

My position is different from several of the other witnesses at the hearing whose 
programs emphasize bringing some parents to the school or having businesses re- 
lease pp rents for an occasional confei-ence with teachers. These types of programs 
are ce -tainly worthwhile, but have not been shown to have consistent effects on the 
majority of parent attitudes and children's achievements. We should be clear that 
programs that help a few parents become involved at school may not help all chil- 
dren improve their skills in school. 

The diverse opinions in favor of volunteer programs, release time by business, and 
teacher leadership in involving all parents to assist with sVills needed at school, can 
only be understood and made usehil in policy decisions by federally supported re- 
search and evaluation on the different types of programs. The research must be of 
the sort that permits the measurement of effects on parents, students and teachers 
of the different types of parent involvement so that teachers and administrators can 
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predict the effects they will have when they choose one or another type of parent 
involvement 

I appreciate the opportunity to address this question because it clarifies how my 
research differs from the other perspectives expressed at the hearing If there are 
^'''dit'or.al questions in connection with the testimony^ or if you or your staff want 
any points clairified, I will be happy to respond 
Sincerely yours, 

Joyce L. Epstein, Director, 
School Organization Program/ Principal Research Scientist. 



July 23, 1984 

Joyce Epstein, Ph D , 

Principal Research Scientist/Associate P^fessor of Sociology, Center for Social Orga- 
nization of Schools, The Johns Hopkins University, Baftimore, MD. 
Dear Dr Epstein* Thic is to express my appreciation for your appearance before 
the Select Committee on Children, Vouth, a.id Families' Task Force *- 1 Prevention 
Strategies hearing, "Impoving Amencan Education: Roles for Pare its." held in 
Washington on June 7. Your participation contributed greatly to ^naking the hear- 
ing a success. 

The Committee is now in the process of editing the transcript of the hearing for 
publication. It would be helpful if you would go over the enclosed copy of your testi- 
mony to assure that it is accurate, and return it us with any necessary correc- 
tions 

In addition. Congressman William Lehman has asked that the following questions 
be answ( red for the record 

1 You mentioned thP4t teachers mure frequently encourage parent involvement 
^itli young children. Is there any research evidence indicating that parent involve- 
ment IS less important for older children? 

2 You told UB that teachers who are "leaders" elicit invlovement from all par- 
ents, not just the better-educated parents. Do all parents idspond to teacher's re- 
ouests*^ Do better educated parents (or less well educated parents) respond more fre- 
quently'^ 

3 How much does an average teacher learn about working with parents wh<^n 
they are being trained to teach? Is "leadership" on the part of teachers something 
that can be taught? What implications do the findings from your study have for pro- 
posals to train and support teachers? 

Once again, tne other members of the Committee and I appreciate your takiiig 
the time to give us the benefit of your experience. 
Sincerely, 

George Miller, Cha.rman, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families. 



The Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, MD, August 2, 1981 

Hon Geor'^iE Miller, 

Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Congressman Miller' Enclosed is the corrected copy of my testimony 
before your commHtee's hearing, "Improving American Education: Roles for Par- 
ents." Corrections havp been made to Ciarify sentences that were hurriedly ex- 
pressed when time was short. The corrected copy accurately reflects the research 
results, and removes redundtait clauses, ihe ontent of the text is not change^ l«y 
the corrections, nor is the length of the test' - ' affected. 

Also .closed are the answers to the * Ions posed in your letter of 23 

July, and a copy of my earlier le'ter in a a question asked at the hearing 

by Congressman Lehman He re juested th^ t ^ .vers be in vmting because of the 
lack of time at the hearing 

It was a privilege to contribute to your com.Tiittee's hearings. If I Can be of fur- 
ther assistance, please do not hesitate to contact me. 
Sincerely your, 

Joyce L Epotein, 
Principal Research Scientist/ Associate Professor of Social Relations 
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Questions and Answers Submitted by Joyce L. Epstein From Congressman 
Miller's Letter of July 23, 1984 

Question 1 You mentioned thct teachers more frequently encourage parent in- 
volvement with young children. Is there any research evidence indicating that 
parent involvement is less important for older children? 

Answer. No, there is no reseach evidence about this We found that some teachers 
continue to use parent involvement practices in learning activities at home through 
the elementary grades. In our study, on the average, and regardless of grade level, 
children improved reading skills when their teachers involved parents in learning 
activities at home. There are too few studies of upper elementary school students to 
be confident about the results of our small study, and there are virtually no studies 
of effects on students' achievement of parent involvement beyond the elementary 
8chcx)l level. 

We should remember that many parents continue to help their children with 
school work and with attitudes about school and learning throughout the high 
school years Those parents do so without guidance from the teacher. Research 
shows that parent encouragement and support helps children to be more successful 
in school, throughout their high school careers. But many parents of older children 
do not know how to help their youngsters and too few teachers are tredned to heip 
parents in this way 

Research is very much needed on the varied kinds of pc.;ent involvement and 
their effects on students beyond the elementary school years. As children become 
more independent, they can still benefit from parent attention and assistance in 
school work The kinds of parent involvement may change as children get older, but 
may still be very important for upper elementary, junior high or senior high school 
students. 

Question 2 You told us that teachers who are leaders elicit involvement from all 
parents, not just the lesser educated parents. Do all parents respond to teacher's 
requests? Do better educated parents (or less-well-educated parents) respond more 
frequently? 

Answer. In our research we found that when the teacher is a leader in the use of 
parent involvement, all parents respond about equally to teacher's requests. For ex- 
ample, in teacher- leader classrooms, better- and less-educated parents reported 
about the same number and frequency of requests for involvement in learning ac- 
tivities at home. In other teacher's classrooms, less-educated parents reported they 
were asked by the teachers to help the children more often than was reported by 
well educated parents. However, the non-leader teachers were more critical of the 
helpfulness and follow-through of the less-educated parents and single parents In 
contrast, teacher leaders rated all parents higher in helpfulness, and were especially 
appreciative of the eftbrts of less4ducated and single parents. The teacher leaders 
seemed to conduct more equitable progra'^ s of parent involvement. They expected 
all parents to help, and more often got the results they want from more- or less 
educated parents, and from single and married parents. It was the teacher s leader- 
ship, then, not the education level lOr the marital status of the parents, that deter- 
mined parents' responses with parent involvement activities. 

Question 3. How much does tne average teacher learn about working with parents 
when they are trained to teach? Is "leadership" on the part of the teacher some- 
thing that can be taught? What complications do the findings from your study have 
for proposals to train and support teachers? 

Answer. There are few courses that teach teachers how to work with parents on 
learning activities at home. In a recent survey conducted by Stallworth and Wil- 
liams, of 575 professors of education at colleges and universities with elementary 
education programs, only 4% taught a course on "teacher-parent relations." About 
half taught one or a few classes in which many aspects ot parent and community 
involvement are touched upon. 

We found that few, if any classes or courses are designed to help teachers to orga- 
nize their instruction to systematically involve parents in learning activities to 
achieve school goals. Currently, as many negative as positive attitudes towards par- 
ents are taught to teachers in training. Often teachers are taught to avoid or to fear 
parenta 

In our sample of 3700 teachers about 15% of the teachers attributed the use of 
their most useful parent involvement activity to a college course, college professor, 
or reading in education. About 40% of the teachers who used any technique attrib- 
uted their best parent involvement practice to ideas obtained from their principal, 
another teacher, a parent, or their own experience as a teacher. So some teachters 
are being taught by others to put emphases on parent involvement. 
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In our study teacher "leadership" meant the frequent use practices tha- /n- 
volve parents in learning activities at honie, and the principal's recognition of the 
teacher 8 skills in doing this The creative teacher who is a "natural leader" is a 
special person whose skillb probably cannot be readily duplicated among masses of 
teachers However, research suggests that many * -achers who are not natural lead- 
ers can be taught to be more effective — to adopt t/»^ techniques and the perspectives 
of excellent teachers. Each can become a "leader" in their own practices, if not a 
leader of other teachers 

There are complications in training and supporting teachers in using parent in- 
volvement because there is a lack of proven materials for teachers to use or to 
model for their own classrooms; there is a lack of research on the rtal effects of 
r^articular parent involvement practices at different grade levels; and there is a lack 
of school organization to support the long-term effort required to implement and 
evaluate parent involvement programs. 

Recent proposals for "master teacher" or "career ladder" plans could include new 
responsbilities for master teachers in helping other teachers understand, implement 
and evaluate parent involvement practices in different subject areas at different 
grade levels. Some master teachers, who would cam more than less-experienced 
teachers could be asked to assume a new role in which they manage many re- 
sources—including parents and other community resources— to help students learn 
more effectively But in addition to staff development of this sort, there will still be 
need for more research and development activities to build a knowledge base about 
effects of practices on students and parents at ail levels of schooling. 



July 23, 1984. 

Mr Robert Woodson, 

National Center for Neighborhood Enterprises, 
Washington, DC 

Dear Mr Woodson This is to express my appreciation for your appea*'ance 
before the Select Committee on Children, Youth, ar4i Families' TasK Force on Pre- 
vention Strategies hearing, "Improving Anierican Education: Roles for Parents," 
held in Washington on June 7 Your participation contributed greatly to making the 
hearing a success. 

The Com m * tee is now in the process of editing the trajiiscript of the hearing for 
publication It would be helpful if you would go over the enclosed copy of your testi- 
mony to assure that it is accurate, and return it to us with any necessary correc- 
tions 

In addition, Congressman William Lehman has asked that the following questions 
be answered for the record: 

1 You report that the National Center has surveyed more than 250 neighborhood, 
independent schools Out of a population of how many? Are they mainly primary, 
elementary or secondary*^ 

2 Would you give us a few specific examples of how parents are involved in oper- 
ating and supporting independent schools, and some of their effects on the schooling 
process*^ 

H Have innovative and successful practices of your school or neighborhood 
schools, in general been shared and perhaps adopted by the larger school systems 
where the schools are located*^ If so can you give us some examples? 

Once again, the other members of the T/ommittee and I appreciate your taking 
the time to give us the benefit of your pxperien< e 
Sincerely, 

George Miller, Chairman, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families 



National Cfnter for Neighborhood Enterprise, 

Washington, DC. August 1, 1981 

Hon George Miller, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 
Washington, '^T 

Dear Congressman Millkr Enclosed is the edited transcript of my statement 
before your committee on June 7th and a copy of our interim project report on inde- 
pendent schools 

In response to Congressman Lehman's questions. 
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NCNE staff has identified approximatel> 250 independent schools and the number 
of existing schools is unknown Most schools are primary and elementary although 
there are a few secondary. 

Parental involvement is key to the success of many independent schools A few 
examples: 

Tom Escuela (School), Guadalupe, Arizona, is a trilingual and tricultural school, 
where 45 percent of the population in the town are Yaqui Indian and 55 percent 
Hispanic The school was founded ten years ago but parents who were boycotting 
the public school in response to its desegregation efforts Instruction is completely in 
English one day and in Spanish the next Twice a week, parents come in to teach 
the Yaqui language 

Bruce-Ouadalupe School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is a bilirgual school with primar- 
ily Hispanic and black students. Two-thirds of the directors are parents and one- 
third community members The staff generally reflects the composition of *he stu- 
dent population. 

St. Thomas Community School in New York City is successful in taking children 
who have been negatively labeled in the public schools as underachievers or chil- 
Gren with iwciplinary problems and preparing them fjr some of the best high 
schools in the city The parents are the policymakers, who also screen and approve 
staff. Some of the parents have been encouraged to pursue higher education, and 
even welfare parents can receive assistance to keep their cnildren in school through 
a unique fundraising program 

One outcome of NCNE's involvement with independent schools has been the op- 
portunity for school leaders to n^eet and talk with each other and exchange ideas 
and techniques We are using experienced administrator/ teachers from one school 
as technical assistant experts in another A teacher from Philadelphia, for example, 
IS working 'vith a school in New York to improve administrative practices 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before your comnuttee If you have any 
questions, please do not hesitate to call 



Alternative Educational OmONs for Minorities and the Poor 
(An Interim Project Report by Joan Davis Ratteray) 

A recent survey by the Nat'onal Center for Neighborhood Enterprise has identi- 
fied more than 250 independent neighborhood schools nationwide Informed esti> 
mates suggest that the actual total number is much greater These are schools meet- 
ing the academic and social needs of Black, Hispanic. American Indian, and Asian- 
American children, primarily in urban neighborhoods In-depth site visits to verify 
reported findings have been conducted to 40 sites to date, with additional visits 
pending 



Many parents of minority and poor ch'idren are disillusioned by the lack of qua' 
ity in traditional public school systems— ospecially large inner<ity schools Parents 
see their children trapped in an educational system that promises low-achievement 
It IS clear that public school systems do rot respond efficiently or effectively to 
many of the basic educational needs of m .ly inner-city underachieving poor chil- 
dren These children never learn basic reading, writing, and computation skills 

Consequently, a large number of students lose interest in education and drop out, 
or are "pushed out" after 12 years of inadequate formal schooling The rise m youth 
unemployment is directly related to this ineffective schooling Youngsters are not 
equipped for economic survival or jobs, and cannot compete in a rapidly changing 
technological society 

As the educational debate rages on about issues of forced busing, merii pay for 
teachers and bilingual education, the widespread failure by education-'l institutions 
continues to have a cnpp'ing effect on students 

Therf is evidence, however, that neighborhood self-help lesponses to these iilures 
hold promise Across the Uniteu States, many parents of poor and minority children 



Very trul> yours. 



Robert L. Woodson. PresiJent 



National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise 



September 1983 
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are controlling the education of their children, by choosing neighborhood-based pri- 
vate schools 

They are enrolling their children in private schools that operate almost exclusive- 
ly on tuition and modest community fundraising—often at great nnancial sacri- 
fice — using welfare checks, depending on family and friends for tuition, by working 
multiple jobs or using weekends to supplement educational objectives. Many have 
found a way to escape the educational crises Neighborhood parents have found or 
created schools that respond to their needs. They are finding committed educato s 
to help their children succeed. While these parents generally do not seek to replf.ce 
the role of the public school in the education of all minonties, they do seek to estab- 
lish alternatives that can be nurtured into viable institutions that can make valua- 
ble and equal contributions In the process they hope to be able to influence policy- 
makers to redirect some of the public resources in a more equitable manner. 

These independent schools are meeting the challenges of educating minority and 
poor children; NCNE would like to assist in harnessing this rich and vital national 
resource 

The Center has found that often these independent schools lack endowed academ- 
ic and social programs. Instead, they are often located in inadequate physical facili- 
ties in some of the poorest inner-city neighborhoods. Yet, teaching and learning in 
these schools are unparalleled. 

Most of ♦he schools have curricula guided by a formal cultural or religious doc- 
trine that provides educational discipline. Coursework includes high level math and 
foreign language instructions at early grade levels Most schools have a formal pro- 
gram in computer literacy Foreign languages include Spanish, French, Ki Swahili, 
Chinese, Latin and Arabic. The schools provide global awareness to their students 
who will havr to compete in a world outside of their environments 

Reading and writting skills are emphasized and the acedemic performance of stu- 
dents is measured periodically by standardized tests. 

I'he National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise intends to promote the growth 
and development of these schools by publicizing their accomplishments, providing 
forums for exchange of ideas and technical expertise, creating a data bank to serve 
as a resource for policy analysis and achieve development. 

PREUMINARY REPORT 

Following IS a summary of the findings resulting from NCNE's first site visits in 
July and September 1983: 

Most schools consider themsel ^ "independent academic preparatory institu- 
tions/* rather than "traditional" or "cultural" institutions; 

Most are indigenous to and located in low-income areas of cities and towns, how- 
ever, weekend schools are usually outside of cities; 

At least 35 states are represented in the survey; 

Students 

The average enrol Lnent is about 200 students, ranging from a low of 22 to a high 
of over 800, 

^he average length of a student's enrollment is three years, with a range of two 
to ^even years, 

Most schools provide instruction from preschool throagh 8th grade There are 
some high schools; 

About half of the schools have an "open door* policy, and most require either m- 
house or standardized testmg or both for placement. 

Many the schools have a waiting list and cannot ccommodate additional stu- 
dents at this time, while others are still capable of immtJiate expansion, 

Many of the graduates continue on to private schools, some on scholarships The 
majority, however, go on to specialized or selective public high schools; 

A few schools have formal post-graduation tracking of students* further academic 
or career accomplishments Many aie beginning to institute such proceedings Some 
rely on informal parental, student feedback ana feedback from other schools 

Staff 

In most cases, teachers have undergraduate degrees, many have graduate degrees, 
and some have graduate credits A few, however, specifically reject the notion of tra- 
ditional credentials, focusing mste ^ on demonstrated ability to teach, ideological or 
cultural empathy, and a dedication to the development of the children, 

A maionty of the teachers live within the community served by the school, and 
are of the same ethnic/cultural background (but not necessarily the same religious 
background) as the children the> teach, 
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Some schools have teachers who are alumni and have earned degrees at tradition- 
al universities and have come back to teach in the school, 
Very few have volunteers in teaching capacities; 
Many teachers are lormer public school teachers or administrators 

Year started 

Most of the schools were started in the mid-1970s, some in the mid-1960s, Muslim 
schools trace their origins to 1930 and others came into existence in the early 
1900s 

Physical structure 

Many schools own their own buildings and have plans for expansion; 

The structures generally are located in converted single-family dwellings or town- 
houses, form'^r public school buildings, and one occupies two floors of a center-city 
office building; 

Most schools have a modest library and a playing area for their students; on the 
other hand, schools tend to share gymnasiums with other nearby institutions; 

Frequently the physical plants are in need of repa'»- and painting, some need new 
major systems SLcn as for heating and cooling 

Parents 

Most schools have parental groups that participate in school programs and sup- 
port the schools financially with in-ki.id services and significant fundraising activi- 
ties; 

Curricula 

Most of the schools are state accredited or licensed where applicable in their 
states, 

All of the schools appear to have a cultural philosophy or religious doctrine that 
provides a context ana purpose for the acquisition of knowledge; 

All schools start foreign language instruction at an early grade level. Many teach 
Spanish or French, a few Arabic, Chinese or Latin; and the Pan-Africian schools 
Swahili, 

Sciences and higher math are introduced at very early ages 
One school introduces biology to fourth and fifth grade students; 
Another school uses its 24 computer lab in a community summer outreach pro- 
gram; 

Science fairs, reading competition, and educational trips support the cumcula; 
Source of funds 

Most of the schools are supported by tuition, some report 60 to 90 percent of their 
income from tuition, while a few only 40 percent and less; the range in fees were 
from $800 a year to over S2,000. 

The remaining income comes from foundations, churches, community organiza- 
tions, or parental fundraising efforts In-kmJ contributions are common, while gov- 
ernment support though block grants from offices of education to non-public schools 
is utilized occasionally 

SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS 

How did you get started^ 

Many parents and /or teachers were dissatisfied with the quality of education and 
the educational environment in urban public schools. 

Some separated from traditional institutions (preschools, elv^mentary schools, or 
high schools), sometimes losing or rejecting funding by a religious organization on 
which they were dependent to become more self-reliant in designing their school 
curricul 

Many were started specifically because of perceived ovetv racism by public or pri- 
vate school administrators 

What have been some of your biggest successes^ 

The most common response was the rewarding feeling of seing a child start out 
several grades behind and then catch up with or surpass their peers in trpditional 
schools by several grades; 

Some were simply grateful that they were able to stay open or experience rapid 
growth in a short period of tme, or get parents and the community involved in the 
school 

Some felt that the school programs relieved much of the loneliness and isolation 
experienced m traditional schooling. 
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What have been some of your setbacks^ 

The moet common response was not having enough funds to provide competitive 
salaries for teachers or to provide equipment and materials for programs, 

If you had to do it over, what would you do differently^ 

Most people responded "nothing," some would not begin unless they had more 
secure advance funding and a few would never do it again at any price. 

What 18 the future of alternative xhools? 
Generally. 

The schools will continue to grow, and independent schools are on the "upswing;" 
People are beginning to see that alternative schools have a legitimate right to 
exist and want to b^n outreach praams 
Onlv a few were nut optimistic 
With community support? 

Minority businesses should be encouraged to g'' ^ donatior.s to help minority 
schools; 

Fcmnilies often rely on welfare checks vo pay tuition; 

Families demonstrate active involvement only after they see what their children 
are achieving; 

Sometimes communities resist becoming involved until the school proves itself; 
^lany public institutions do not share their facilities even though many of these 
alternative programs serve the educational needs of these children. 
Relating to public schools 

Some felt that private schools played a positive and cooperative role with public 
schools, while others saw themselves in an adverse posture 

How much more growth do you want? 

Most schools are prepared to expand slowly, adding either the next lowest or next 
highest grade year by year; 

Some are aggressively positive in their approach to unlimited expansion; 

Some prefer to remain as they are for the present time. 

What do you need to strengthen your organization? 

Some cited specific programs in writing skills, analytical thinking, verbal commu- 
nication, sciences, computers, or advanced mathematics; 

Most wanted their exitiiing staff to receive further training, not new staff, while 
others wanted administrative assistance; 

Rel ibilitation of the physical plant, the purchase of instructional equipment and 
library books were often cited; 

Measurement instruments for achievement would be appreciated by most, while 
some were interested in developing the data base needed to evaluate measurement 
instruments in the curricula; 

What do you feel about vouchers and tutition tax credits^ 

Vouchers were widely acclaimed as having significant promise f' r helping inde- 
pendent schools, as well as for making public schools more accountable; 

Tuition tax credits were seen often to be irrelevant to the constituencieb of these 
schools, who have small tax liabilties. However, many felt the idea has brought 
more visibility to the concept of supporting parental choice. 

Almost all of the schools would reject government financial suport if it meant 
that the schools would have to compromise their academic or cultural /religious 
agf'nda; 

Few parents and administrators seem to understand the technical issues sur- 
rounding either vouchers or tutition tax credits, because they said most were too 
busy struggling for survival to initiate an investigation of these subjects However, 
most wanted more information and discussion on the issues, 

Independent Neighborhood Schools* Selected Data (as of September 1983) — 
NCNE Project Director* Joan D Ratteray 

Year started Most from 1965 to 1975 Some from 1900 to 1930 

Enrollment: Average 200, Range 22 to 1,000 

Grades: Generally K-8; Some preschool and 12th grade 

length of stay: From 3 to 7 years 

Tuition- $855 to $2,500 Some free 

Schools in survey over 250 

States represented 35 
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Site visits to date 40 

Schools tentative 'y reported in selected areas 

California. 24 

DC 14 

Florida 23 

Illinois 33 

New York 43 

Pennsylvania 30 



Ms Karen Coleman, 

Coordinator of Community Relations and Public Information, 
School Board of Seminole County, Sanford, FL 

Dear Ms. Coleman: This is to express my appr^iation for your appearance 
before the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families' Task Force on Pre- 
vention Strategies hearing, "Improving Amencan Education Roles for Parents," 
held m Washington on June 7 Your participation contributed greatly to making the 
hearing a success. 

The Committee is now in the process of editing the transcript of the hearing for 
publication. It would be helpful if you would go over the enclosed copy of your testi- 
mony to assure that it is accurate, and return it to us with any necessary correc- 
tions 

In addition. Congressman William Lehman has asked that the fallowing questions 
be answered for the record 

1 Florida passed legislation requiring parent participation in schools' educational 
programs Is this the real "push" behind Seminole County's parent involvement pro- 
gram? Was the state mandate necessary to get things moving? 

2 You indicated that free child care was provided through the Dividend program 
How important is that in allowing parents to get involved in school activities? 

3 You mentioned that employers allow release time for employees who are par- 
ents and other resource persons to get involved in the schools. How did this practice 
get started*^ How formal are these policies on the part of individual companies? Has 
your school board and administration adopted any formal statement to encourage 
and support these efTorts*^ 

Once again, the other members of the Committee and I appreciate your taking 
the time to give us the benefit of your experience. 



Answers to Questions Put to Karen Coleman, Seminole County, Fujrida 

1 The need for state or federal statutes dealing with citizen participation 
Answer. The Florida legislature in 1976 and 1979 passed legislation which re- 
quires that parent participation be an integral part of every school district's educa- 
tional program Additional statutes have dealt with citizen p<»rticipation through 
school volunteer programs 

This legislation gave impetus and immediacy to the efforts of meaningfully involv- 
ing Citizens in education Legislation also provided resource needed to implement 
and develop participation programs. Education, training, recognition, and the pro- 
viding of needed materials and supplies are immediate needs for participation pro- 
grams 

State and federal statutes which set goals and provide the resources for meeting 
those ^oals could be of invaluaule assistance as school systems implement citizen 
participation programs. 

2 The fact that in Seminole County 19 day care centers provide free day care 
How is it done 

Answer Free child care for our school volunteers has been especially helpful in 
the recruitment of parents with preschool children at home. At the present time 19 
child care centers in our county provide one free day of child care per week for vol- 
unteers assisting in our school system 

At the beginning of each school year our Dividends school volunteer office con- 
tacts ch Id care centers throughout the county asking for their assistance with this 
effort This program provides obvious benefits to the -"^^^'v)} nystem, is a dynamic 



July 23, 1984 



Sincerely, 



George Miller, Chairmar^ 
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partnership between the school system and the child care centers, and provides very 
valuable and positive word of mouth advertising for the participating centers 

3 850 speakers participating in a Community Resource Program. Release time 
from work. 

Answer More than 850 citizens in Seminole County participate in the Community 
Resource Program and make presentations to classes throughout the county They 
speak on their carers, some special interest, knowledge or experience, the free en- 
terprise system, travel, and so forth Last year 1,234 presentations were made to 
children in classrooms in our county on topics from accounting to Zimbabwe. The 
majority of these speakers participate through relt^ase time provided by employers 
Many businesses have employers on staff with the responsibility to make presenta- 
tions to community groups. As teachers work to enrich their curriculum they often 
request a Resource speaker on a certain topic. Businesses and individuals with ex- 
pertise in that area are then contacted with the request for such a presentation for 
that class and ether classes in the county. 

Most employers permit this wonderful participation by employees on an informal 
basis, accommodating every request received. Other employers specify the number 
of presentations their employees will be able to make during the year. Their Com- 
munity Resource Program coordinator tries to minimize the imposition on any one 
business by constantly recruiting additional speakers. 

The school board of Seminole County has implemented three policies dealing with 
citizen participating. Policy 2 021 names Dividends as the official school volunteer 
program and requires training opportunities for all volunteers. Policy 8,002 man- 
dates a local school advisory committee in every school and a district advisory com- 
mittee to assist advisory committees throughout the district. Policy 8.009 encourages 
the formation of parent/ te'.icher organizations and states that the schools' principals 
should assume active roles in working with the group. 

Prepared Statement of Dorothy Rich, Ed. D , President, the Home and School 

Institute 

With all due respect to the recent reports on the state of our naton's education, I 
want to point out that the perspectives and solutions in these reports are school- 
based They do not address actions that need to be taken by schouls to work with 
the home That's why this hearing today is so important I congratulate you for 
schedulmg it 

What is needed are real connections between the educational forces of the school, 
the home and community in which children live Just as ^ood health depends on 
more than medical care, education depends on more than schooling 

There is already a great deal known about the importance uf the family as educa- 
tor The reseaich is very clear. What isn't clear is why the focus fo. and the respon- 
sibility for educational reform continue almost exclusively on the school when the 
family is a vital educational force. 

Schools depend upon the home — the children and their attitudes And overall, 
schools have not yet worked with the home or with other community agencies in a 
concerted, systematic manner. 

The National Education Association (NEA) recognizing the need for leadership 
and for action to build an educational partnerinip with the home. Is initiating with 
the Home and School Institute (HSI) a piloc Teacher-Parent Partnership Program in 
12 school districts in fall 1984 This program will directly involve families in an edu- 
cational role with their children. Teachers will receive training and materials to use 
the HSI method to provide home teaching which complements— not duplicates- 
roles for teachers and families. This is the first announcement of this program 
Complete details will be forthcoming in early fall. 

The NEA /HSI Teacher-Parent Partnership Program's goal is to enhance student 
academic progress through strengthened relationships among schoolSt families, and 
the community Based on the results of the first year's experience, the program will 
be spread to more communities across the nation. 

The work of the Institute which I founded 20 years ago has been devoted in large 
part to developing a parent-as-teacher strategy which can be used by all parents in 
their homes with their own children. We build programs Sased on assuming family 
strengths— not deficits. Our demonstration programs employ a preventive, self-help 
approach This provides a structured home education program which uses the 
unique resources of the home without duplicating the work of the school. Research 
has documented positive effects for children. It has also shown that these u^'ograms 
work for a wide range of families, including those who have little time, little money 
and little formal education 
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HSI learning activities are written and presented in iuch a way that parents 
know exactly what to do They are encouraged to use their own creativity and 
they're told that they can do nothing wrong After a while, they start making up 
their own activities, and so do the children Examples' Measure for Tieasure, Cata- 
log Shopping Spree, Current Events Wall, Morning Messages. These activities indi- 
vidualize education in a meaningful and very personal way at home HSI programs 
extend from kindergarten through junior high 

Families must see themselves as teachers. This takes nothing away from the 
schools All families are the most important teachers o^ their children. Our ap- 
proach builds a complementary, non-adversarial partnership combining the 
strengths of the home and the strengths of the schools As a school person for 25 
years, I have great respect for the work of the school. But while the school as an 
institution is powerful and needs and deserves our support, it just can't be as potent 
as the family. 

So much is known about the statistics about single parents and working mothers 
that these needs not be repeated here What may not be widely understood is that 
while these statistics show change, they do not necessarily show weakness. The In- 
stitute, in its programs around the country, has found strengths in all families. We 
have found that virtually all homes, no matter whether rich or poor, are citadels of 
care and concern for children 

We know that families are important We know that families care. We know that 
teachers care and want to be effective We know that a growing number of families 
and schools are feeling vulnerable in the face of so many changes today. And we 
know that support is needed to help families and schools identify their strengths 
and to build upon them 

A question that needs to be addressed is net how to use the Khool to strengthen 
the family, but how to use the potency and impact of the family to strengthen the 
school Research hps clearly shown that the efTorts of schools which do not involve 
families do not result in sustained achievement for children. What is needed is a 
real and substantive partnership between home and school. And this needs to 
happen now. The NEA/HSI project is a m^or step, but more can be done now. 

The HSI system has been tested, and our home education programs could work 
more widely for more people One answer is to use institutions that already have 
direct access to large numbers of parents It's possible to envision that supermarkets 
and gas stations could hand out home learning activities as "premiums" for their 
customers Employers can build employee productivity by providing home learning 
materials for parents that will help them organize their home lives so their minds 
can be more fully on task at the job 

Newspapers, radio and television can encourage home education programs, and 
school systems can be involved Home learning "spots" could be provided as regular, 
brief features on radio, television, and in the newspapers. Self-help is now popular. 
On radio, a trip on teaching reading or math in the kitchen could be shared in 30 
seconds. On television, one minute "ads" can show an easy science experiment in 
the back yard or a math question at the gas station. It's not just public service; it's 
also good business 

The growing technology in individual homes also means that computer software 
can be used to carry the message and show the practice of home education. 

To carry the mes'^age and practice of home learning, more school systems need to 
become involved This will happen when: 

(a^ More school personnel become aware of the research that indicates the critical 
importance of the home as an educational institution. 

(b) More educators receive training in working with families, including grandpar- 
ents, as home teachers. 

(c) A portion of legislatively mandated funds requires that teachers receive this 
training an J provide teachers with funds to participate in these programs to build 
home-school educational partnership 

Parent involvement is something everybody wants, but little is done about it. In- 
creased funding for schools may call for more tests or smaller classes. But where is 
the basic funding to provide teadiers with training for work with parents or for 
staff to generate parent involvement*^ 

In comparison with costs for other improvements in education, working with fam- 
ilies IS a real bargain. It's a bargain because its makes use of the work of parents 
and others in the home It is a bargain because it works . . but not enough people 
know it 

HSI has a long record of service and experience with thousands of families and 
schools across the ration From this experience come 11 basic policy and program 
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recommendations A paper containing these recommendations ls available 'rem the 
Institute, Special Projects, 1201 16ta St N W , Washington, D.C 20036. 
HSI programs and materials include: 

Basic Skills Achievement * The HSI Home Learning Study and its Relationship to 
First Grade Achievement; Project HELP (Home Education Teaming Program); 
AHEAD (Accelerating Home Education and Development); Families Learning To- 
gether 

Bilingual Education* Teacher and Parent Training for School Success. 
Career Education: Job Success Begins at Home. 
Prevention of Child Abuse* Success for Ft Tnilies. 
Senior Citizens Home^hool Volunteer Corps 
Special Education; Parent-School Partnership 



[Statement for the record-] 



INSIGHTS FROM PARENTS AND EDUCATORS REGARDING 
PARENl' INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION: SOME 
IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Submitted aj written testimony to the Task Force 
On Prevention Strategies, United States House of 
Representatives' Select Committee ou Children, 
Youth, and Families for its records. 
July 7, 1984 

Parent Involvement in Education Project 



(By David L Williams, Jr., Ed D., project director; John T. Stallworth, Ph.D , re- 
search associate, Southwe«;t Educational Development Laboratory Austin, Tex , 
and Preftton C Kronkoeky, Ph.D., executive director) 



The Parent Involvement in Education Project is issuing funding from the Nation* 
al Institute of Education to achieve two me^or goals First, it is c»stablishing a re- 
search base of information regarding parent involvement from parents as well as 
educa^x)r8. Second, it is issuing this base of information to devp op guidelines and 
stratf;gies for training u Hchers in the area of parent involveme- , as well as for im- 
pro%'mg the pMccess of parent mvolvement programs as suggested by the research 
information base 



Parent involvement in education became a significant public issue with the 
advent of such federal programs as Head Start, Follow through, and Title One. The 
emphasis in these programs centered on having parents take a more active role in 
all aspects of their operations or activities Although the intentions regarding 
parent involvement were admirable, this kind of p .rent involvement was destined 
to encounter difficulties for several reasons. 

First, the definitions of parent involvement varied among these programs, which 
subjected the concept to various interpretations. Second, very little information ex- 
isted regarding the attitudes of parents and educators toward such involvement. 
Third, there was a paucity of knowledge about the kinds of training parents and 
educators had or needed for successful parent involvement efforts. Fourth, much of 
the rationale for parent involvement in these progranr^s condemned or ignored past 
as well as existing efforts in schools. Fifth, the proposed focus on parent involve- 
ment neither built upon existing strengths nor anticipated accurately the potential 
barriers. 

Sixth, very little information was available regarding either preferences for spe- 
cific parent involvement roles or the kinds of parent involvement activities existing 
in schools or programs Much of the parent involvement literature portrayed par- 
ents taking part in education only through roles that supported the status quo of 
schools There was no broad emphasis on parents as decision-makers, co-leamers, 
advocates, or partners in the educational process. Though the emerging federal ef- 
forts espoused such involvement roles for parents, their acceptance was slow in 
these programs and even slower with respect to education as a whole. 

The Parent Involvement in Education Project is based on t>ie tenet that to im- 
prove the quality and effectiveness of our public schools, parents and educators 
must develop more of a collegial or collaborative relationship regarding educational 
issues and concerns as opposed to an adversarial one. lu order to help determine 
what the prospects were for bringing such a relationship to fruition, the Project as 
narents and eaucators about their opinions cona ning various aspects of parent in- 
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A written questionnaire was developed and used to gather this parent involve- 
ment information Parents and educators in a six-state region were surveyed The 
states included Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, New Mexi o, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. National, state and, local organizations of parents and educators assisted the 
project with its survey. Descriptive statistics, especially percentages, frequencies, 
and means, were produced to report patterns of responses to items in the survey. 
These statistics also served as a basis for comparing the similarities and differences 
of responses from the groups 

The migor dimensions of each study includeo '^^ general attitudes aoout parent 
involvement, (2) parent involvement in school f i • >n-making, (3) parent involve- 
nient roles, (4) current parent involvement pracvicea oi ctivities, and (5) parent in- 
volvement as part of teacher training. In general, le^ at. niucators, teachers, and 
principals were asked about how useful parent involvemt*.^ was along these dimen- 
sions. Parents were Queried as to how interested they were in these aspects of 
parent involvement. School governance ofTicials were asked about policies and/or 
technical assistance with respect to these kinds of parent involvement. 

Parent involvement at the elementary school level was ^he focus of this study. 
Subjects included teacher educators, principals, teacher8> parents, school superin- 
tendents, school board presidents, and state department of education (SEA) officials. 
The response rate from sample populations of each group was as follows: parents 
43 4% (2,083); teacher educators 60 5% (575); teachers 43,7% (873); principals 48.6% 
(729); school superintendents 46,5% (1,200); school board presidents 27.4% (664); and 
state educatior^ agency officials 8C.3% (30) 



1 Attitudes — Subjects were asked to indicate the extent to which they agreed or 
disagreed with a set of statements about parent involvement 

Overall, a majority of the teacher educators were favorable in their responses to 
the general concept of parent involvement. In particular, they agreed strongest that 
(a) parent involvement in all school matters needs increasing, (b) teachers need 
extra training for parent involvement, (c) teachers should confer with parents about 
home life, (d) parents are usually cooperative with teachers, and (e) parents would 
help children more at home if they knew what to do. 

Teacher educators strongly disagreed that (a) parents wanted involvement should 
get a college d^ee, (b) teachers are too overburdened to work with parents, (c) in- 
volving low income parents is unrealistic, (d) training teachers for parent involve- 
ment should not be an undergraduate priority, and (e) parents do more harm than 
good by helping children with school work. 

Principals and teachers also were positive in their general response to the impor- 
tance and value of parent involvement. The mtgority were in strong agreement with 

(a) teachers providing parents with ideas to help children ut home with school work, 

(b) teachers taking on too many parental resporsibilities, (c) principals providing 
teachers with parent involve.nent guidelines, (d) involving teachers in school policy 
decisions and (e) requiring a parent involvement course for undergraduates in ele- 
mentary education. 

The strongest disagreements by principals and teachers were expressed with 
regard to state*nent8 about (a) teachers being too overburdened to work with par- 
ents, (b) teachers not needing to be trained fcr parent « ivolvement, (c) teachers not 
conferring with parents about children's home life, (d) parents evaluating teachers, 
and (e) parents evaluating principals. 

A mtyority of parents agreed strongest w]th such parent involvement ideas as (a) 
making sure their chilc^ren do homework, (c) feeling at ease during school visita- 
tions, (d) taking responsibility for getting invohing at school, and (e) wanting teach- 
ers to send more information home about classroom activities. 

The strongest disagreement expressed by most parents was toward the ideas that 
(a) they have little to do with their children's scnool success, (b) they do not have 
time for involvement with school activities, (c) teachers are too busy to also work 
with parents, (d) homework consumes too much family time, and (e) they are not 
trained enough to help make school decisions. 

Among the whool governance persons surveyed (superintendents, presidents and 
SEA officials), their strongest agreement regarding parent involvement in general 
was toward (a) teachers providing parents with ideas about helping children with 
school assignments, (b) teachers considering working with parents as part of their 
job, (c) including teachers in curriculum and instruction decisions, and (d) principals 
providing teachers with suggestions for working with parentd. 

Superintendents strongly a^p'eed that parents need training before they are in- 
volved in school decision-making. But board presidents more strongly agreed with 
parents taking the initiative for getting involved in schools. However, SEA officials 
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voiced stronger agreement for school districts providing principals and teachers 
with guidelines for parent involvement. 

Superintendents, board presidents, and SEA officials were unanimous in their 
strong disagreement with iiaving (a) parent involvement in school administrative 
decisions, (b) parent involvement with either teacher or princiMil evaluation, (c) 
parent involvement only occurring through organizations, like PTA, and (d) parent 
involvement only occurring through organizations, like PTA, and (d) parent involve- 
ment having little effect on their childjren's academic success. 

2. ZJecwions.— Parents were asked to indicate the extent to which they had an in- 
terest in being involved with selected school decisions. Teachers, teacher educators, 
superintendents, board presidents and SEA officials were asked to what extent it 
would be useful to have peu^nts' input regarding these decisions. With the exception 
of teacher educators, a majority of all grouns most favored having parents involved 
in such decisions as (1) anount of homework assigned their children, and (2) placing 
their children in special education. Teacher educators, along with teachers, princi- 
pals, and schoox governance persons, indicated that it would be most useful to in- 
volve parents in school desegregation/integration plans. However, parents did not 
consider this a priority interest area. 

A m^ority of the narents, superintendents, board presidents, and SEA officials 
considered it most useful to have parents involved in decisions about evaluating how 
well their children are learning and about disciplining of their own children. Nei- 
ther teacher educators, teachers, nor principals concurred with such involvement by 
parents. Teachers and principals indicated it was more useful to involve parents 
with decisions concerning (a) if family problems are affecting school performance 
and (d) how to provide sex role instruction as well as sex education. 

Participation u decisions a^out the selection of textbooks and other learning ma- 
terials was of mr it interest to parents also but not considered useful by most of the 
other groups surveyed. Teacher educators indicated that parents should have input 
on such decisions as (a) multicultural/bilingual emphasis, (b) curriculum subject 
matter and (c) setting student promotion/ retention standards, but not ^mal author- 
ity. Rather, teacher educators considered it moet useful to have parents make final 
decisions only regarding whether family problems are aiTecting school performance. 

Decisions with respect to the hiring/finng of school staff were those most parents 
were least interested in being involved with the most educators indicated this as one 
of the least useful decisions with which parents should be involved. Among other 
decisions teachers and principals also considered least useful for parents to be in- 
volved in were (a) assignments of teachers in schools, (b) evaluating teacher per- 
formance, and (c) selecting teaching methods. School governance persons, teachers, 
and principals indicated it would also be least useful to involve parents in decisions 
about setting priorities for school budgets. 

Selecting teaching materials, deciding on curriculum emphases, helping to evalu- 
ate pupils, and selecting teaching methods were least usefiil areas for parent deci- 
sion-making according to responses from most school governance persons and teach- 
er educators. A m^ority of parents <dso were least interested in being involved with 
decisions about including more multicultural/ bilin^al education in education and 
decisions regarding school desegregation plans and mcreased sex role teaching. 

S. /2o/es.- -Subjects were provided with a list of seven parent involvement roles. 
Parents were asked to indicate the extent to which they had an interest in partici- 
pating in such roleb. Educators were asked to indicate the importance of having par- 
ents take part in these roles. 

The majority of parents and educators were strongest in their support for such 
roles as (a) "Audience", (b) "Home Tutor," and (c) "School Program Supporter" (See 
Table 1). The role of least interest or importance, as indicated by parents and educa- 
tors respectively, was that of ''Paid School Staff." Most teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and board presidents indicated that having parents in the role of "Advo- 
cate" was not too important. However, SEA officials considered this role as being 
very important and parents were very interested in such role. 

A m^onty of the SEA officials, superintendents, and school board presidents con- 
sider parents in the role of "Co-learner" and school board preidents consider par- 
ents in the role of "Co-learner" as also not being important. Teachers and principals 
indicated a more neutral response overall about the importance of this role. Most 
parents indicated that they were definitely interested in this kind of role. 

A majoritv of the teachers, principals, superintendents, and board presidents indi- 
cated that the role of "Decision-maker" was not an impc^nt one for parents. Con- 
versely, most parents expressed a strong interest for participating in this role. Like- 
wise, most SEA officials viewed this role as being a very important one for parents. 

Overall, parents expressed a much stronger interest in participating in the "Audi- 
ence," "Home Tutor, "Scliool Program Supporter," "Advocate, ' "Co-Learner," and 
"Decisior-Alaker" roles that educators considered as being important Among the 
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educator groups, SEA ofHcials tended to indicate more importance to these roles 
than did the other groups 

4- Activities (Current Practu^esl—A list of parent involvement activities was pro- 
vided in this section of this survey. Teachers, principals, superintendents end board 
presidents were ^ked to indicate how typiccJ these act<vities were of their schools. 
Parents had to indicate thoee they participated in most often. SEA officials indicat- 
ed which were most likely to be a focus of the technical assistance '^hey offered to 
school districts. 

"Attending school activities" (e.g open house), 'Atten ' parei>t-teacher confer- 
ences," and 'Helping children with school homework" w tbe activities most typi- 
cal as indicated by educators, most likely to be offered ^ tecttrlco] assistance by 
SEA officials, and most often participated in by parents. Teachers, t^rinc als, super- 
intendents, and board presidents indicated that ' .haperoning for schooi activities" 
and "holding school support fundraisers" (e.g. pot-luck suppers) v e*^ also a common 
activity but neither parents nor SEA officials indicated the same. 

Parents also considet d "Visiting the schook" and "TfiJdng part in PTA meet- 
ings" as most typical of the activities in which they participate. None of the educa- 
tor groups rated these as most typical. SEA officials also most likely offered techni- 
cal assistance for "Getting parents to identify school needs" and Geldng parents to 
assist with establishing school goals." However, parents did not indicate these as 
being activities they take part in most and educators did not view these as being 
most typical in their schools. 

"Hiring/r»ring of school staff," "Evaluation of School Staff," "Planning curricu- 
lum and instruction activities," and "Assisting with school budgets" were the activi- 
ties least typical in schools, least often participated in by parents, and least offered 
as topics of technical assistance by SEA officials. A m^ority of teachers and princi- 
pals indicated the "Participation in pupil evaluation" was also least typical in their 
schools. Most superintendents and board presidents also indicated that "Parent par- 
ticipation in home tutor training" was least likely to be offered in their schools. 

5. Other Findirigs of Interest— 

a. Teacher Training for Parent Involvement: A majority of the parents and educa- 
tors strongly agreed that not only should teachers be trained for parent involve- 
ment, but also that, where possible, the training should be in a course at the under- 
graduate level. While most teacher educators indicated that they most often dealt 
with parent involvement through such activities as role playing, laboratory experi- 
ences, participation in parent-teacher conferences, and having student teachers 
work with parent volunteers, most teachers and principals thinx more is needed. 
This would include (1) talking with i"service teachers about parent involvemen , (2) 
involvement in school activities with parents, (3) being involved with parent organi- 
zations, and (4) participation in principal- teacher-parent conferences. 

b Responsibility for Parent Involvement: A mcyority of educators and pareni^ 
strongly agreed that teachers need to provide parents witn ideas about helping chil- 
dren with school work at home and that principals shraid give teachers guidelines 
for parent involvement. However, school governance persons agreed most with prin- 
cipals, not teachers, taking the initiative to get parents involved. However, most 
principals agreed that parents should ta^ he initiative to become involved. 

A majority of the parents strongly agreed that they should be responsible for get- 
ting more involved in their children's schools. Most superintendents and SEA offi- 
cials 8t'X)ngly agreed that school districts need to provide teachers and principals 
with parent involvement guidelines. However, neither superintendents, board presi- 
dents, nor SEA officials wanted state departments of education to provide parent 
involvement guidelines for schooi districts. Finally, most teachCi^ saw increasing 
parent involvement in schools as the principal's responsibility. 

c Existence of Parent Involvement Policies: Schocl governing officials were asked 
to indicate to what extent written parent involvement policies existed in their dis- 
tricts or agencies A majority of these officials indicated that wntten parent involve- 
ment policies were available mostly for such areas as (1) placement of children in 
special education, (2) informing parents of children's violation of the district/school 
discipline policy, and (3) participating in some decisions regarding certain education- 
al programs such as Bilingual Education, Follow Through, Head Start, etc. (See 
Table 2). 

Most officials indicated that few, if any, written parent involvement policies exist- 
ed with respect to such areas as (1) ts«.x.. home visits, (2) participation in school 
budget matters, (3) participation in development of district handbook or school 
guide, (4) school administration, (5) curriculum and instruction activities, (e) devel- 
opment of promotion standards and (f) parents visiting their children's schools 
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d. Parent Involvement at Secondary School Level: Parents were asked to indicate 
the extent of their agreement with ten items offered as reasons why parents become 
less involved at the secondary school level. A mcgority of the parents strongly 
agreed that the reasons are (1) school staff do not ask them to be involved as much, 
(2) they (parents) do not have a good understanding of the coursework, (3) there are 
not as many conference opportunities, and (4) there are not as many PTA activities. 
Both the long distances between homes and schools as well as having lots of teach- 
ers to talk with were not seen as reasons pGi^nts become less involved. 

e. Improving Parent Involvement at Elementary Level: Parents were given a list 
of ten suggestions and asked to indicate the extent to which each would work 
toward getting more parents involved. Amonff the suggestions that a me^ority of the 
parents indicated would work include (1) sending more parent involvement informa- 
tion home, (2) making parents feel more welcome in schools, (3) helping parents 
better understand subjects being taught, and (4) having more informal meetings 
where staff and parents can get to know each other better, (5) asking parents how 
they would like to become involved. 



Parent involvement in general, appears to be a worthwhile endeavor in the educa- 
tional process according to parents and educ .tors. Both groups generally consider 
such involvement as useful. But when examined closely, it becomes clear that edu- 
cators and parents have somewhat different views about the meaning of parent in- 
volvement. 

Educators are strong in their support for the traditional kinds of parent involve- 
ment: being an "audience" for school activities/information, "home tutors" for chil- 
dren and a "supporter" of school programs as purported or prepared mainly by 
school stafT. While p<\rents indicate a strong interest in parent involvement as de- 
fmed by these variables, they expre^ed a strong interest in being involved as co- 
learners, advocates, and decision-makers. From the jierspective of parents this 
broad'' ns the defmition of parent involvement. However, since educators do not see 
tie usefulness of such kinds of parent involvement, their meaning is more narrowly 
focused. 

In order for parent involvement to be mutually acceptable and a more viable 
aspect of education, its defmition must be clearer among parents and educators. Dif- 
fences in the perceptions of what parent involvement means to all concerned will be 
continuing barrier to its more widespread success, lliis v ould seem to imply that a 
censensus regarding the defmition of parent inv 'vement must be developed as a 
basis for mcreasing the participation of parents m education. Further, this would 
□ring more of a partnership approach to enhancing education at the elementary 
school level. 

Other apparent implications are as follows: 

1 The lack of a more clear perception among parents and educators regarding the 
meaning and importance of parent involvement appears to stem from neither group 
having recaived systematic training with respect to its purposes, principles, and ben- 
efits. 

2. It appears that educators' disagreement with parents regarding pa^icipation in 
school governance may reflect a fear of parents Bering in tht? process as well as the 
perceived lack of being able to participate more fully themselves. 

3 To enhance parent involVemei^t in schools, it would appear that educators need 
to (a) look beyond traditional ways of working vsdth parents, (b) realize that many 
parents are far more sopKisticated than educators imagine, and (c) acquire addition- 
al knowledge/skills for effective implementation. 

4. Successful parent involvement in schools would appear to depend upon the 
extent to which educators collectively (a) make a strong statement encouraging such 
mvolvement, (b) establish both the staff and Hnancial resources to facilitate this in- 
volvement, and (c) develop policies that set the framework for involvement 

5. Teacher training apparently should broaden its notion of a teacher's role to in- 
clude parents as partners in the learning process and how to best footer such rela- 
tionships in addition to strengthening their teaching of fundamental /classroom 
management skills. 

6 Improving parent involvement in schools seems to have a direct relationship to 
the openness of educators and schools to parents, the expressed receptivity by edu- 
cators for parent involvement, and the range of parent involvement opportunities 
available to suit parents' needs, interests, and time availability. 

7 If schools are to become more effective and the quUity of education improved, 
the systemic as well as practical aspects of the educational entei prise may need 
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closer exairi nation and change in order to incorporate and implement the concept 
of a parent-educator partnership 

8. Parent involvement will mean something slightly different for all families with 
school-age children, but that should not deter educators from workjr.g with parents 
to develop jointly the philosophy and components of an effective parent participa- 
tion prcgram. 

9. Schools will need to realize that the most comprehenc'/e parent involvement 
program, like the most comprehensive educational program, must extend to the 
school community rather than being limited to the school building. 

Based upon the results and implications discussed, the following recommendations 
are offered 

1. For teacher training 

That parent involvement should not be taught as a series of unrelated tasks and 
skills Rather, it must be taught in a developmental sequence that progresses from 
the more traditional types of parent involvement where parents are asked to cooper- 
ate with school staff, to the types of parent involvement in which school staff pro- 
vide services to parents, and then toward the types where parents and school staff 
v/ork together essentially as partners in education. 

That, in terms of priority, preservice teacher education must focus on providing 
prospective elementary- ^cher candidates with an overview of the various models 
of parent involvement as well as providing them with knowledge about potential 
costs and benefits to be derived from each model. 

That, regarding rarent involvement models, teachers need to learn how working 
with parents has the potential to improve their work, how to develop better rela* 
tionships with children's parents, and how to help develop community support for 
the schools. To do so, parent involvement must be presented to preservice teachers 
so that it is not viewed as a necessary complement to their coursework, not an op- 
tional interest area. 

That the parent involvement teacher tredning sequence address specific knowl- 
edge bases related to each specific type of parent involvement. For example: regard* 
ing the involvement of parents as home tutors, teachers should be taught the differ- 
ences between teaching children and teaching their adult parents. 

That once prospective teachers are motivated to learn about parent involvement 
and have mastered the relevant knowledge areas for each model of parent involve- 
ment, they be given the opportunity co Team and practice the skills necessary in 
applying that knowledge with parents. 

That preservice training programs need to focus on the attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills that relate to the moat traditional parent involvement roles since these roles 
are most widely accepted in the schools and they are most congruent with the needs 
of beginning elementary school teachers. 

Inservice training also must begin with a developmental framework for teachers 
to look at the various models oi" parent involvement. The results of our surveys indi- 
cate that most teachers, administrators, and parents support the role of parents as 
^ idience, but there are also significant numbers in each group favoring tne models 
in which parents and school staff function as partners in the educational process. 
Therefore, involving parents as audience is a good first step, but in a given district 
the relationship between parents and the school may already be much more devel- 
oped 

Inservice training also has to focus on teachers' attitudes and their motivations to 
begin working with parents. Once this is established, training should move on to 
knowledge and then to actually developing requisite skills. This sequence of training 
suggests that inservice training for parent involvement will probably consist of a 
series of workshops rather than a one-day, one-time workshop. 

2, For improving parent involvement in schools 

Principals and other administrators must be included in parent involvement 
training as they often set the rules and norms in the schools. If they are not aware 
of the benefits of parent involvement, or not skilled in working with parents, they 
may set norms for teachers that discourage them from using the skills or knowledge 
they have acquired. 

In order to encourage staff at all levels in school districts to develop better rela- 
tions with parents, formal district policies need to be written that clearly spell out 
the commitment to parent involvement Responses from superintendents' and school 
board presidents' surveys indicate that existence of formal written policies encour- 
aging parent involvement is directlv related to increased levels of a variety of 
parent involvement activites in schools. 
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In designing school district parent involvement programs, the various types of 
parent involvement must be viewed as a developmental sequpnce, from the teachers' 
and the parents' point of view. Increasing parent involvement in the role of audi- 
ence requires comparatively less effort and skill on the part of both teachers and 
parents than would pai-ent involvement as home tutors. Therefore, interests, skill 
levels, and estimates of available time, especially on the part of parents, must be 
considered when deciding which t^pes of parent involvement are to be the focus of 
program efforts. 

School district and building or classroom parent involvement efforts need to estab- 
lish their program activities based on the premise that parents are as equally im- 
portant to children's academic success as educator, which will necessitate providing 
parents with more of a say in all educational matters. 

3. For building family strengths 

To strengthen the capacity of families to establish an app'-opriate learning envi- 
ronment, provioe an appropriate range of learning materials, provide useful learn- 
ing experiences, influence ^ucatio^al efforts at school, and support/reinforce school 
learning, parents need to be fully involved at all levels of the educational system. 

To strengthen the capacity o^ families as partn**-*! with school staff in the educa- 
tion of children, parents will leed more informal.. , more opportimities to share 
insights/concerns, and more trailing for roles they can or wish to play. 

To strengthen the capacity of families in either arranging for or caring for needs 
of its members, parents need opportunities through parent involvement to interact 
with, be informed about, referred to, and instructed to deal with those agencies, or- 
ganizations, nety.'orks, and resources that they can access m the larger community. 

Parent involvement can become a catalyst, not only for parents to influence as 
well as fully participate in the educational system, but also to effectively negotiate 
through entities in the community that can aid in making family life more satisfy- 
ing and successful 
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